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CHAPTER I

OURSELVES


I'm Jack. I've always been Jack, ever since I can remember at least,
though I suppose I must have been called 'Baby' for a bit before Serena
came. But she's only a year and a half younger than me, and Maud's only
a year and a quarter behind her, so I can scarcely remember even Serena
being 'Baby'; and Maud's always been so very grown up for her age that
you couldn't fancy her anything but 'Maud.'

My real name isn't John though, as you might fancy. It's a much queerer
name, but there's always been one of it in our family ever since some
grandfather or other married a German girl, who called her eldest son
after her own father. So we're accustomed to it, and it doesn't seem so
queer to us as to other people. It's 'Joachim.' 'Jock' seems a better
short for it than 'Jack,' doesn't it? and I believe mother once meant to
call me 'Jock.' But when Serry and Maud came I _had_ to be Jack, for
with Anne and Hebe in front of me, and the two others behind, of course
I was 'Jack-in-the-middle.' There's never been any more of us, and even
if there had I'd have stayed Jack, once I'd got settled into it, you
see.

I'm eleven. I'm writing this in the holidays; and if I don't get it
finished before they're done I'll keep adding on to it till I've told
all there is to tell.

It's a sort of comfort to me to write about everything, for one way and
another I've had a good deal to put up with, all because of--_girls_.
And I have to be good-tempered and nice just because they _are_ girls.
And besides that, I'm really very fond of them; and they're not bad. But
no one who hasn't tried it knows in the least what it is to be one boy
among a lot of girls, 'specially when some of them are rather boy-ey
girls, and when you yourself are just a little perhaps--just a very
little--the other way.

I don't think I'm a baby. Honestly I don't, and I'm not going to write
down anything I don't _quite_ think. But I do like to be quiet, and I
like to have things tidy and regular. I like rules, and keeping to them;
and I hate racket and mess. Anne, now, drives me nearly wild with her
rushy, helter-skelter ways. You wouldn't think it, would you,
considering that she's fourteen, and the eldest, and that she's been the
eldest all her life?--eldests _should_ be steady and good examples. And
her name sounds steady and neat, doesn't it? and yet of all the untidy,
unpunctual--no, I mustn't let myself go like that. Besides, it's quite
true, as Hebe says, Anne has got a very good heart, and she's very
particular in some _mind_ ways; she never says a word that isn't quite
true--she doesn't even exaggerate. I have noticed that rather tiresome,
careless people often have very good hearts. I wish they could see how
much nicer it would be for other people if they'd put some of their good
hearts into their tiresome ways.

On the whole, it's Hebe that suits the best with me. She
particular--_much_ more particular than Anne, though not quite as
particular as _I'd_ like her to be, and then she is really awfully
sweet. That makes her a little worrying sometimes, for she will take
sides. If I am in a great state at finding our postage stamps all
muddled, for instance--Anne and Hebe and I have a collection together, I
am sorry to say--and _I_ know who's been at them and say something--who
could help saying something if they found a lot of carefully-sorted ones
ready to gum in, all pitched into the unsorted box with Uncle Brian's
last envelopeful that I haven't looked over?--up flies Hebe in Anne's
defence.

'Poor Anne, she was in such a hurry, she never meant it'; or 'she only
wanted to help you, Jack; she didn't know you had sorted these.'

Now, isn't that rather trying? For it makes me feel as if I was horrid;
and if Hebe would just say, 'Yes, it _is_ awfully tiresome,' I'd feel I
had a sort of right to be vexed, and when you feel that, the vexedness
often goes away.

Still, there's no doubt Hebe _is_ sweet, and I daresay she flies up for
me just as she does for the others when I am the one not there.

We're all very fond of Hebe. She and Serena are rather like each other;
they have fair fluffy hair and rosy cheeks, but they're not a bit like
each other in themselves. Serena is a terrible tomboy--worse than Anne,
for she really never thinks at all. Anne does mean to think, but she
does it the wrong way; she gets her head so full of some one thing that
she forgets everything else, and then she's awfully sorry. But Serry
just doesn't think at all, though she's very good-natured, and, of
course, when it comes to really vexing or hurting any one, she's sorry
too--for about a minute and a half!

And then there's Maud. It is very funny about Maud, the oddest thing
about us, though we are rather a topsy-turvy family. Maud is only eight
and a half, but she's the oldest of us all.

'She's that terrible old-fashioned,' mother's old nurse said when she
came to pay us a visit once, 'she's scarce canny.'

They call _me_ old-fashioned sometimes, but I'm nothing to Maud. Why,
bless you (I learnt that from old nurse, and I like it, and nobody can
say it's naughty to bless anybody), compared to Maud I'm careless, and
untidy, and unpunctual, and heedless, and everything of these kinds that
I shouldn't be. And yet she and I don't get on as well as Hebe and I do,
and in some ways even not as well as Anne and I do. But Maud and Anne
get on very well-- I never saw anything like it. She tidies for Anne;
she reminds her of things she's going to forget; she seems to think she
was sent into the world to take care of her big sister. Anne is big--at
least she's tall--tall and thin, and with rather smooth dark hair. My
goodness! if she'd had fluffy hair like us three middle ones--for even
mine is rather a bother, it grows so fast and is so curly--what _would_
she have looked like? She seems meant to be neat, and till you know her,
and go her all over pretty closely, you'd never guess how untidy she
is--pins all over, even though Sophy is _always_ mending her frocks and
things. And Maud is dark too, though her hair is curly like ours; she's
like a gipsy, people say, but she's not a bit gipsy in her _ways_--oh
dear, no!

We live in London--mostly, that's to say. We've got a big dark old house
that really belongs to grandfather, but he's so little there that he
lets us use it, for father has to be in London a lot. We're always there
in winter; that's the time grandfather's generally in France or Egypt,
or somewhere warm. Now and then, if he's later of going away than usual,
or sooner of coming back, he's with us a while in London. We don't like
it much.

That sounds unkind. I don't mean to be unkind. I'm just writing
everything down because I want to practise myself at it. Father writes
books--very clever ones, though they're stories. I've read bits, but I
didn't understand them much, only I know they're very clever by the fuss
that's made about them. And people wonder how ever he gets time to write
them with all the Government things he does too. He _must_ be very
clever; that's what put it in my head that _perhaps_ some day I might be
clever that way too. For I don't want to be either a soldier or a
sailor, or a lawyer like father was before he got into Government
things, and I'm sure I'm not good enough to be a parson, though I think
I'd rather like it; and so sometimes I really get frightened that I'll
be no good at anything at all, and a boy must be something.

I think father and mother would be pleased if I were a great writer.

And then we really have had some adventures: that makes it more
interesting to make out a story about ourselves, for I think a book just
about getting up and going to bed, and breakfast, and dinner, and tea,
would be very stupid--though, all the same, in story-books I do like
rather to know what the children have to eat, and something about the
place they live in too.

To go back about grandfather. The reason we don't much like his being
with us isn't exactly that we don't care for him. He's not bad. But
father's his only child, and our grandmother died a good while ago, and
I think she must have been a very giving-in sort of person, and that's
bad training for any one. When I'm grown up, _if_ ever I marry, I shall
settle with my wife before we start that she mustn't give in to me too
much, and I'll stick to it once it's settled. For I've got rather a
nasty temper, and I feel in me that if I was to get too much of my own
way it would get horrid. It's perhaps because of that that it's been a
good thing for me to have four sisters, for they're _nearly_ as bad as
four wives sometimes. I don't get too much of my own way at present, I
can tell you.

I often think I'm rather like grandfather. P'raps if he'd had four
sisters or a not-too-giving-in wife he'd have been better. Now, I hope
that's not rude? I don't mean it to be; I'm rather excusing him. And I
can't put down what isn't true, even though nobody should ever see this
'veracious history'--that's what I'm going to put on the
title-page--except myself. And the truth is that grandfather expects
everybody and everything to give in to him. Not _always_ father, for he
does see how grand and clever father is, and that he can't be expected
to come and go, and do things, and give up things, just like a baby.
But oh, as for poor little mums!--that's mother--her life's not her own
when gran's with us. And it isn't that she's silly a bit. She's awfully
sensible; something like Hebe and Maud mixed together, though to look at
her she's more like Anne. It's real goodness makes _her_ give in.

'He's getting old, dears, you know,' she says, 'and practically he's so
very good to us.'

I'm not quite sure that I understand quite what 'practically' means. I
think it's to do with the house--or the houses, for we've got two--and
money. For father, though he's so clever, wouldn't be _rich_ without
grandfather, I don't think. Perhaps it means presents too.
He--grandfather--isn't bad about presents. He never forgets birthdays or
Christmases--oh dear, no, he's got an _awfully_ good memory. Sometimes
_some_ of us would almost rather be worse off for presents if only he'd
forget some other things.

I'm like him about remembering too. I think my mind is rather tidy, as
well as my outside ways. I've got things very neat inside; I often feel
as if it was a cupboard, and I like to know exactly which shelf to go to
for anything I want. Mums says, 'That's all very well so far as it
goes, Jack, but don't stop short at that, or you will be in danger of
growing narrow-minded and self-satisfied.'

And I think I know what she means. There are some things now about Anne,
for all her tiresome ways, that I know are _grander_ than about me, or
even perhaps than about Hebe, only Hebe's sweetness makes up for
everything. But Anne would give anything in a moment to do any one a
good turn. And I--well, I'd think about it. I didn't at all like having
to tear up my nice pocket-handkerchief even the day we found the poor
little boy with his leg bleeding so dreadfully in the Park, and Anne had
hers in strips in a moment. And she'll lend her very best things to any
one of us. And she's got feelings I don't understand. Beautiful church
music makes her want so _dreadfully_ to be good, she says. I _like_ it
very much, but I don't think I feel it that way. I just feel nice and
quiet, and almost a little sleepy if it goes on a good while.

I was telling about our house in London. It's big, and rather grand in a
dull sort of way, but dark and gloomy. Long ago, when they built big
houses, I think they fancied it was the proper thing to make them dark.
It's nice in winter when it's shut up for the night, and the gas
lighted in the hall and on the staircases, and with the lamps in the
dining-room and drawing-rooms and library--it is very warm and
comfortable then, and though the furniture's old-fashioned, and not a
pretty kind of old-fashioned, it looks grand in a way. But when the
spring comes, and the bright days show up all the dinginess, poor
mother, how she does sigh!

'I would so like to have a pretty house,' she says. 'The curtains are
all so dark, you can scarcely see they're any colour at all, and those
dreadful heavy gilt frames to the mirrors in the drawing-rooms! Oh,
Alan'--Alan is father--'don't you think gran would let us refurnish even
the third drawing-room? I could make it a sort of boudoir, you know, and
I could have my own friends in there in the daytime. The rooms don't
look so bad at night.'

But father shakes his head.

'I'm afraid he wouldn't like it,' he says.

So I suppose even father gives in a good deal to gran.

Mums isn't a bit selfish. The brightest rooms in the house have always
been ours. They're two floors over the drawing-rooms, which are really
_very_ big rooms. We have a nursery, and on one side of it a
dressing-room--that's mine--and two other rooms, with two beds each for
the girls. We do our lessons in the study--a little room in front of the
dining-room, very jolly, for it looks to the front, and the street is
wide, and we can see all the barrel-organs and monkeys, and Punch and
Judys, and bands, when we're doing our lessons. I don't mean when we're
_having_ our lessons; that's different. My goodness! I'd like to see
even Serry try to look out of the window when Miss Stirling is there!
Miss Stirling's our governess. She comes, you know; she's not a
living-in-the-house one, and she's pretty strict, so we like her best
the way she is. But _doing_ our lessons is when we're learning them.
Most days, in winter anyway, we go a walk till four, or a quarter to,
and then we learn for an hour, and then we have tea; and if we're not
finished, we come down again till half-past six or so, and then we dress
to go into the drawing-room to mums.

She nearly always dresses for dinner early, so we have an hour with her.
The little ones, Serena and Maud, never have much to learn. It's Anne
and Hebe and me. We all do Latin-- I mean we three do. And twice a week
Miss Stirling takes Anne and Hebe to French and German classes for
'advanced pupils.' I'm not an advanced pupil, so those mornings I work
alone for two hours, and then I've not much to do in the evening those
days. And Miss Stirling gives me French and German the days that the
girls are at their music with Mrs. Meux, their music-teacher.

That's how we've done for a long time--ages. But next year I'm going to
school.

I'm to go when I'm twelve. My birthday comes in November. It's just
been; that's how I said 'I'm eleven,' not eleven and a quarter, or
eleven and a half--just eleven. And I'm to go at the end of the
Christmas holidays after that. I don't much mind; at least I don't think
I do. I'll have more lessons and more games in a regular way, and I'll
have less worries, anyway at first. For I shall be counted a small boy,
of course, and I shan't have to look after others and be blamed for
them, the way I have to look after the girls at home. It'll really be a
sort of rest. I've had such a lot of looking after other people. I
really have.

Mums says so herself sometimes. She even says I have to look after her.
And it's true. She's awfully good--she's almost an angel--but she's a
tiny bit like Anne. She's rather untidy. Not to look at, ever. She's as
neat as a pin, and then she's very pretty; but she's careless--she says
so herself. She so often loses things, because she's got a trick of
putting them down anywhere she happens to be. Often and often I go to
her room when she's dressing, and tap at the door and say--

'Have you lost something, mums?'

And ten to one she'll call back--

'Yes, my dear town-crier, I have.' ('My gloves,' or 'my card-case,' or
'my keys,' or, oh! almost anything.) 'But I wasn't worrying about it; I
knew you'd find it, Jack.'

And Maud does finder for Anne, just the same way, only _her_ finding
sometimes gets me into trouble. Just fancy that. If Anne loses
something, and Maud is hunting away and doesn't find it all at once,
they'll turn upon me--they truly will--and say--

'You _might_ help her, Jack, you really might, poor little thing! It's
no trouble to you to run up and down stairs, and she's so little.'

When that sort of thing happens, I do feel that I've got a rather nasty
temper.

I've begun about losing things, because our adventures had to do with a
very big losing. The first adventure came straight from it, and the
rest had to do with it.

It's funny how things hang together like that. You think of something
that's come, and you remember what made it happen, and then you go back
to the beginning of _that_, and you see it came from something else; and
you go on feeling it out like, till you're quite astonished to find what
a perfectly different thing had started it all from what you would have
thought.

I think this will be a good place for ending the first chapter, which
isn't really like a story--only an explanation of us.

And in the next I'll begin about our adventures.




CHAPTER II

THE DIAMOND ORNAMENT


It was two years ago nearly; it was the end of February--no, I think it
was a little way on in March. So I was only nine and a quarter, and Anne
was about twelve, and all the others in proportion younger than they are
now, of course. You can count their ages, if you like, though I don't
know who 'you' are, or if there's ever going to be any 'you' at all. But
it's the sort of thing I like to do myself when I read a story. I count
all the people's ages, and the times they did things, and that things
are said to have happened, and I can tell you that very often I find
that authors make very stupid mistakes. I told father of this once, and
I said I'd like to write and tell them. He laughed, but he called me a
prig, which I didn't like, so I never have written to any of them.

That winter began early, and was very cold, but it went early too. So
grandfather took it into his head to come back to England the end of
February, for a bit, meaning to go on somewhere else--to Ireland, I
think, where we have some relations--after he'd been in London a
fortnight or so.

It all came--all that I've got to tell--of gran's returning from the hot
place he'd been at, whichever it was, so much sooner than usual.

There was going to be a Drawing-room just about the end of the fortnight
he was to be with us, and mums was going to it. She had fixed it a good
while ago, because she was going to take some friends--a girl who'd got
married to a cousin of father's, and another girl--to be presented. They
were both rather pretty. We saw them in the morning, when they came for
mums to take them. _I_ thought the married one prettiest; she had nice
laughing eyes. If ever I marry, I'd like a girl with laughing eyes; they
look so jolly. The other one was rather cross, I thought, and so did
Maud. But Anne said she was interesting-looking, as if she had a hidden
sorrow, like in poetry. And after that, none of us quite dared to say
she was only cross-looking. And she wasn't really cross; we found that
out afterwards. It was only the way her face was made.

Her name was Judith, and the married one was Dorothea. We always call
her that, as she's our cousin.

They were prettily dressed, both of them. All white. But Dorothea's
dress went rather in creases. It looked too loose. I went all round her,
ever so many times, peeping at it, though she didn't know, of course. I
can tell when a dress fits, as well as anybody, because of helping to
dress mums so often. Sometimes, for a change from the town-crier, mums
calls me a man-milliner. I don't mind.

Judith's dress was all right. It was of silk, a soft kind, not near so
liney as satin. I like it better. They were both very neat. No pins or
hair-pins sticking out.

But mums looked prettiest. I can tell you how she was dressed, because
she's not been at a Drawing-room since, for last spring and summer she
got a cold or something both times she meant to go. By rights she should
go every year, because of what father is. I hope she'll go next spring,
for after that I shall be at school, and never able to see her, and I do
love to look at her all grand like that. She says she doesn't know how
she'll do without me for seeing she's all right.

Well, her dress was blue and pale pink, the train blue--a flowery
pattern--and she had blue and pink bunches of feathers all sticking
about it; no flowers except her nosegay, which was blushing roses tied
with blue streamers.

She did look nice.

Her hair looked grander than usual, because of something she had never
had in it before, and that was a beautiful diamond twisty-twirly thing.
I have never seen a diamond brooch or pin quite like it, though I often
look in the jewellers' windows.

She was very proud of it, though she'd only got the loan of it. I must
go back a bit to tell you how she had got it.

A day or two before grandfather left, mums told him about the
Drawing-room. If she had known he was going to be with us then, she
wouldn't have fixed to go to it; for, as I have said, he takes up nearly
all her time, especially when he's only there for a short visit. I
suppose I shouldn't call it a visit, as it's his own house, but it seems
the best word. And for her to be a whole day out, not in at luncheon,
and a train-show at afternoon tea-time, would have been just what he
doesn't like. But it couldn't be helped now, as others were counting on
her, especially Mrs. Chasserton, our cousin's wife--that's Dorothea.

We were there--Anne, Hebe, and I--when mother told gran about it. We
really felt rather frightened, but she said it so sweetly, I felt sure
he _couldn't_ be vexed. And he wasn't. He did frudge up his
eyebrows--'frudge' is a word we've made ourselves, it does do so well;
we've made several--and they are very thick. Anne opened her mouth in a
silly way she has, just enough to make him say, 'What are you gaping at,
Miss Anne, may I ask?' but luckily he didn't notice. And Hebe squeezed
my hand under the table-cloth. It was breakfast time. But in a minute he
unfrudged his eyebrows, and then we knew it was over.

'Quite right, my dear Valeria,' he said. Valeria is mums' name;
isn't it pretty? 'I am very glad for you to show attention to Dick's
wife--quite right, as you are at the head of the family. As for Judith
Merthyr--h-m--h-m--she's a strong-minded young woman, I'm told--don't
care about strong-minded young women--wonder she condescends to such
frivolity. And thank you, my dear, for your consideration for me. But
it won't be needed. I must leave for Holyhead on Tuesday. They are
expecting me at Tilly' something or other (I don't mean that gran said
that, but I can't remember these long Irish names).

Tuesday was the day before the Drawing-room. I'm sure mums clapped her
inside hands--that's another of our makings up--I know _we_ did. For if
gran had been there I don't believe we'd have got in to the train-show
at all. And of course it's much jollier to be in the drawing-room in the
afternoon, waiting for them to come back, and speaking to the people
that are there, and getting a good many extra teas and sandwiches and
cakes and ices, than just to see mums start in the morning, however
pretty she looks.

Grandfather was really rather wonderful that day.

'What are you going to wear, my dear Valeria?' he asked mother.

She told him.

'H-m, h-m,' he said. He has different ways of h-ming. This time it was
all right, not like when he spoke of Judy Merthyr. And actually a smile
broke over his face.

The night before he was leaving he came into the drawing-room just
before dinner-time, looking very smiley. He was holding something in his
hand--a dark leather case.

'My dear child,' he said, and though we were all five there we knew he
was speaking to mother. I like to hear mother called 'my dear
child'--father does it sometimes--it makes her seem so nice and young.
'My dear child,' he said, 'I have got something here that I want you to
wear in your hair at the Drawing-room. I cannot _give_ it you out and
out, though I mean you to have it some day, but I want to lend it you
for as long as you like.'

And then he opened the case, mother standing close by, and all of us
trying to peep too. It was the twisty-twirly diamond ornament. A sort of
knot--big diamonds in the middle and littler ones in and out. It is
awfully pretty. I never saw diamonds sparkle so--you can see every
colour in them when you look close, like thousands of prisms, you know.
It had a case on purpose for it, and there were pins of different shapes
and sizes, so that it could be a brooch, or a hair-pin, or a hanging
thing without a pin at all.

Mums _was_ pleased.

'Oh, thank you, dear gran,' she said. 'It _is_ good of you. Yes, indeed,
I shall be proud to have such a lovely, splendid ornament in my hair.'

Then grandfather took it out of the case, and showed her all the
different ways of fastening in the pins. They had little screws at their
ends, and they all fitted in so neatly, it was quite interesting to see.

'You will wear it in your hair on Wednesday, no doubt,' he said. 'So I
will fasten in the hair-pin--there, you see it screws quite firmly.'

And then he gave it to mother, and she took it upstairs and put it away.

The next night--grandfather had left that morning--father and mother
were going out to dinner. Mother dresses rather early generally, so that
she can be with us a little, but that night she had been busy, and she
was rather late. She called us into her room when she was nearly ready,
not to disappoint us, and because we always like to see her dressed. She
had on a red dress that night, I remember.

Her maid, Rowley, had put out all the things on the toilet-table. When
mums isn't in a hurry I often choose for her what she's going to
wear--we spread all the cases out and then we settle. But to-night
there wasn't time for that. Rowley had got out a lot of things, because
she didn't know which mother would choose, and among them the new,
grand, diamond thing of grandfather's.

'Oh,' said Anne--she and I were first at the toilet-table,--'are you
going to wear gran's ornament, mother?'

[Illustration: 'Jack, do help me to fasten this bracelet.'--c. ii. p.
24.]

'No, of course not,' said mums. 'It's only for very grand occasions, and
to-night is quite a small dinner. I've got on all the jewellery I need.
But, Jack, do help me to fasten this bracelet, there's a good boy.'
Rowley was fussing away at something that wasn't quite right in mother's
skirt. Mother was rather impatient, and the bracelet was fidgety.

But at last I got it done, and Rowley stood up with rather a red face
from tacking the sweepy, lacey thing that had come undone. Mums flew
off.

'Good-night, dears,' she said. 'I haven't even time to kiss you. Father
has gone down, and the carriage has been there ever so long.'

The girls called out 'good-night,' and Hebe and I ran to the top of the
staircase to watch her go down. Then we went straight back to the
nursery, and in a minute or two the three others came in. Maud was
saying something to Anne, and Anne was laughing at her.

'Did you ever hear such a little prig as Maud?' she said. 'She's
actually scolding me because I was looking at mums's jewels.'

'Anne made them all untidy,' said Maud.

'Well, Rowley'll tidy them again. She came back on purpose; she'd only
gone down to put mother's cloak on,' said Anne carelessly.

'Anne,' said I rather sharply. You see I knew her ways, and mums often
leaves me in charge. 'Were you playing with mother's jewels?'

'I was doing no harm,' said Anne; 'I was only looking at the way the
pins fasten in to that big diamond thing. It's quite right, Jack, you
needn't fuss. Rowley's putting them all away.'

So I didn't say any more.

And to-morrow was the Drawing-room day.

Mother looked beautiful, as I said. We watched her start with the two
others, cousin Dorothea and Miss Merthyr. It was rather a cold day; they
took lots of warm cloaks in the carriage. I remember hearing Judy--we
call her Judy now--say,

'You must take plenty of wraps, Mrs. Warwick,'--that's mother. 'My aunt
made me bring a fur cape that I thought I should not wear again this
year; it would never do for you to catch cold.'

Mums does look rather delicate, but she isn't delicate really. She's
never ill. But Judith looked at her so nicely when she said that about
not catching cold, that the cross look went quite out of her face, and I
saw it was only something about her eyebrows. And I began to think she
must be rather nice.

But we didn't see her again. She did not get out of the carriage when
they came back in the afternoon, but went straight home to her own
house. Somebody of hers was ill there. Cousin Dorothea came back with
mother, and three other ladies in trains came too, so there was rather a
good show.

And everybody was laughing and talking, and we'd all had two or three
little teas and several ices, and it was all very jolly when a dreadful
thing happened.

I was standing by mother. I had brought her a cup of tea from the end
drawing-room where Rowley and the others were pouring it out, and she
was just drinking it, when I happened to look up at her head.

'Mums,' I said, 'why have you taken out gran's diamond thing? It looked
so nice.'

Mums put her hand to her head--to the place where she knew she had put
in the pin: of course it wasn't there, I wouldn't have made such a
mistake.

Mums grew white--really white. I never saw her like that except once
when father was thrown from his horse.

'Oh, Jack,' she said, 'are you sure?' and she kept feeling all over her
hair among the feathers and hanging lacey things, as if she thought it
must be sticking about somewhere.

'Stoop down, mums,' I said, 'and I'll have a good look.'

There weren't many people there just then--several had gone, and several
were having tea. So mums sat down on a low chair, and I poked all over
her hair. But of course the pin was gone--no, I shouldn't say the _pin_,
for _it_ was there; its top, with the screwy end, was sticking up, but
the beautiful diamond thing was gone!

I drew out the pin, and mother gave a little cry of joy as she felt me.

'Oh, it's there,' she said, 'there after all----'

'No, dear,' I said quickly, 'it isn't. Look--it's only the pin.'

Mother seized it, and looked at it with great puzzle as well as trouble
in her eyes.

'It's come undone,' she said, 'yet how could it have done? Gran fixed it
on himself, and he's so very particular. There's a little catch that
fastens it to the pin as well as the screw--see here, Jack,' and she
showed me the catch, 'that _couldn't_ have come undone if it was
fastened when I put it on. And I _know_ gran clicked it, as well as
screwing the head in.'

She stared at me, as if she thought it _couldn't_ be true, and as if
explaining about it would make it come back somehow.

Several ladies came up, and she began telling them about it. Cousin
Dorothea had gone, but these other ladies were all very sorry for her,
and indeed any one would have been, poor little mother looked so
dreadfully troubled.

One of them took up the pin and examined it closely.

'There's one comfort,' she said, 'it hasn't been _stolen_. You see it's
not been cut off, and that's what very clever thieves do sometimes. They
nip off a jewel in a crowd, quite noiselessly and in half a second, I've
been told. No, Mrs. Warwick, it's dropped off, and by advertising and
offering a good reward you may very likely get it back. But--excuse
me--it was very careless of your maid not to see that it was properly
fastened. A very valuable thing, I suppose it is?'

'It's more than valuable,' said poor mother. 'It's an heirloom, _quite_
irreplaceable. I do not know how I shall ever have courage to tell my
father-in-law. No, I can't blame my maid. I told her not to touch it, as
the General had fastened it himself all ready. But how _can_ it have
come undone?'

At that moment Anne and Hebe, who had been having a little refreshment
no doubt, came into the front drawing-room where we were. They saw there
was something the matter, and when they got close to mother and saw what
she was holding in her hand, for the lady had given it back to her, they
seemed to know in a moment what had happened. And Anne's mouth opened,
the way it does when she's startled or frightened, and she stood
staring.

Then I knew what it meant.




CHAPTER III

WORK FOR THE TOWN-CRIER


'Oh, those girls,' I thought to myself; 'why did I leave them alone in
mother's room with all her things about?'

But Anne's face made me feel as if I couldn't say anything--not before
all those people; though of course I knew that as soon as she could see
mother alone she would tell, herself. I was turning away, thinking it
would be better to wait--for, you see, mother was not blaming any one
else--when all of a sudden Maud ran up. She was all dressed up very
nicely, of course; and she's a pretty little thing, everybody says, and
then she's the youngest. So a lot of people had been petting her and
making a fuss about her. Maud doesn't like that at all. She's not the
least bit conceited or spoilt, and she really is so sensible that I
think it teazes her to be spoken to as if she was only a baby. Her face
was rather red, I remember; she had been trying to get away from those
ladies without being at all rude, for she's far too 'ladylike' to be
rude _ever_. And now she ran up, in a hurry to get to her dear Anne as
usual. But the moment she saw Anne's face she knew that something was
wrong. For one thing, Anne's mouth was wide open, and I have told you
about Anne's mouth. Then there was the pin in mother's hand, the
hair-pin, and no top to it! And mums looking so troubled, and all the
ladies round her.

'What is it?' said Maud in her quick way. 'Oh--is mums' brooch broken?
Oh, Anne, you shouldn't have touched it!'

Everybody--mother and everybody--turned to Anne; I _was_ sorry for her.
It wasn't like Maud to have called it out, she is generally so careful;
but you see she was startled, and she only thought the diamond thing was
broken or loosened.

Anne's face grew scarlet.

'What do you mean, Maudie?' said mother. 'Anne, what does she mean?'

It was hard upon Anne, for it looked as if she hadn't been going to
tell, and that wasn't at all her way. In another moment I daresay she
would have blurted it out; but then, you see, she had hardly had time
to take in that most likely she had caused the mischief, for she knew
she hadn't _meant_ to, and she quite thought she had left the pin just
as firmly fastened as she had found it.

'Oh, mother,' she cried, 'I didn't think-- I never meant-- I'm sure I
screwed it in again quite the same.'

'When did you touch it? I don't understand anything about it. Jack, what
do Anne and Maud mean?' said poor mums, turning to me.

'It was my fault,' I said. 'I shouldn't have left any one in your room,
with all your things about, and Rowley even not there.'

'And I did tell Anne not to touch the diamond brooch,' said Maud. For
once she really seemed quite angry with Anne.

Then we told mother all there was to tell--at least Anne did, for she
knew the most of course. She had been fiddling at the diamond thing all
the time she was standing by the table, but no one had noticed her
except Maud. For you remember mums was in a great hurry, and I was
helping her to fasten her bracelet, and Rowley was fussing at her skirt,
and then Hebe and I went half-way downstairs to see mother start. Oh
dear, I did feel vexed with myself! Anne said she wanted to see how the
ornament could be turned into different things; she had unscrewed the
pin and unclicked the little catch, and then she had fixed in the other
kind of pin to make it into a brooch, and she wanted to try the screw
with a ring to it, to make it a hanging ornament, but Maud wouldn't let
her stay. So she screwed in the hairpin again--the one that gran had
fastened in himself. She meant to do it quite tight, but she couldn't
remember if she clicked the little catch. And she was in a hurry, so no
doubt she did it carelessly.

That was really about all Anne had to tell.

But it was plain that it had been her fault that the beautiful ornament
was lost. It had dropped off. Mums didn't say very much to her: it
wouldn't have done before all the visitors. They were very good-natured,
and very sorry for mother. And several people said again what a good
thing it was it was only _lost_, not stolen, for that gave ever so much
more chance of finding it.

When all the people had gone, father came in. Mother had still her dress
on, but she was looking very white and tired, and in a moment, like
Maud, he saw there was something the matter.

He was very vexed, dreadfully vexed, only he was too good to scold Anne
_very_ much. And indeed it would have been difficult to do so, she
looked such a miserable creature, her eyes nearly swollen out of her
head with crying. And we were all pretty bad--even Serry, who never
troubles herself much about anything, looked solemn. And as for me, I
just couldn't forgive myself for not having stayed in mother's room and
seen to putting away her jewel-cases, as I generally do.

Father set to work at once. First he made mother stand up in the middle
of the room, and he called Rowley, and he and Rowley and I and Hebe
shook out her train and poked into every little fluthery ruffle--there
was a lot of fustled-up net inside the edge, just the place for the
diamond thing to get caught in, and we made her shake herself and turn
out her pocket and everything. But it was no use. Then--the poor little
thing was nearly dead, she was so tired!--father made her go to take off
her finery, telling Rowley to look over all the dress again when mother
had got out of it. Then he and I went out together to the coach-house,
first telling all the servants of the loss, and making them hunt over
the hall and up and down the stairs; it was really quite exciting,
though it was horrid too, knowing that father and mother were so vexed
and Anne so miserable.

We found the coachman just washing the carriage. We got into it, and
poked into every corner, and shook out the rugs, and just did
everything, even to looking on the front-door steps behind the scraper,
and in the gutter, and shaking out the roll of carpet that had been laid
down. For father is splendid at anything like that; he's so practical,
and I think I take after him. (I don't know but what I'd like best of
all to be a private detective when I grow up. I'll speak to father about
it some day.)

But all was no use, and when we came up to the drawing-room again there
was mums in her crimson teagown, looking _so_ anxious. It went to my
heart to have to shake my head, especially when poor Anne came out of a
corner looking like a dozen ghosts.

Still, we had rather a nice evening after all, though it seems odd. It
was all thanks to father. He made us three come down to dinner with mums
and him, 'To cheer your mother up a little,' he said, though I shouldn't
have thought there was much cheering to be got out of Anne. In reality I
think he did it as much for Anne's sake as for mums's. And Hebe was
very sweet to Anne, for they don't _always_ get on so very well. Hebe
sometimes does elder sister too much, which is bad enough when one _is_
elder sister, but rather too bad when one _isn't_, even if it is the
real elder sister's own fault. But to-night Hebe sat close to Anne,
holding her hand under the table-cloth, and trying to make her eat some
pudding. (It was chocolate pudding, I remember, and mother gave us each
some.)

And when dessert was on the table, and the servants had gone, father
called Anne to him, and put his arm round her.

'My dear little girl,' he said, 'you must try to leave off crying. It
only makes mother more troubled. I can't deny that this loss _is_ a
great vexation: it will annoy grandfather, and--well, there's no use
telling you what you know already. But of course it isn't as bad as some
troubles, and even though I'm afraid I can't deny that it has come
through your fault, it isn't as bad as if your fault had been a worse
one--unkindness, or untruthfulness, or some piece of selfishness.'

Anne hid her face on his shoulder, and sobbed and choked, and said
something we couldn't hear.

'But still carelessness _is_ a great fault, and causes troubles without
end,' father went on. 'And in this case it was meddlesomeness too. I do
hope----'

'Oh, father,' said Anne, looking up, 'I know what you're going to say.
Yes, it _will_ be a lesson to me: you'll see. I shall be quite
different, and ever so much more thoughtful and careful from now.'

And of course she meant what she said.

But father looked grave still.

'My dear child, don't be too confident. You won't find that you can cure
yourself all at once. The force of bad habit is almost harder to
overcome in small things than in great: it is so unconscious.'

'Yes, father,' said Anne.

She understood what he said better than I did then; for she is really
clever--much cleverer than I am about poetry and _thinking_ sort of
cleverness, though I have such a good memory. So I remembered what
father said, and now I understand it.

After dinner we went up to the littlest drawing-room--the one mother
wanted for so long to refurnish prettily. There was a fire, for it was
only March, and mums sat in one of the big old armchairs close to it,
and Anne and Hebe beside her. And father drew a chair to mums'
writing-table, and wrote out several advertisements for the next
morning's papers, which he sent off to the offices that very evening.
Some were in the next morning, and some weren't; but it didn't much
matter, for none of them did any good. Before he sent them he inquired
of all the servants if they had looked everywhere he had told them to.

'There is just a chance of daylight showing it in some corner,' he said,
when he had done all this, and come to sit down beside mums.

'I don't know that,' she said. 'This house is so dark by day. But, after
all, the chance of its being here is very small.'

'Yes,' father said, 'I have more hope in the advertisements.'

'And,' mother went on, her voice sounding almost as if she was going to
cry--I believe she kept it back a good deal for Anne's sake--'if--if
they don't bring anything, what about telling your father, Alan?' 'Alan'
is fathers name--'Alan Joachim,' and mine is 'Joachim Gerald.'

Father considered.

'We must wait a little. It will be a good while before I quite give up
hopes of it. And there's no use in spoiling gran's time in Ireland; for
there's no doubt the news _would_ spoil it--he's the sort of person to
fret tremendously over a thing of the kind.'

'I'm afraid he is,' said mother, and she sighed deeply.

But hearing a faint sob from Anne, father gave mother a tiny sign, and
then he asked us if we'd like him to read aloud a little sort of fairy
story he'd been writing for some magazine. Of course we all said 'Yes':
we're very proud if ever he offers to read us anything, even though we
mayn't understand it very well; but this time we did understand it--Anne
best of all, I expect. And when he had finished, it was time for us to
go to bed.

We had had, as I told you, rather an extra nice evening after all, and
father had managed to make poor mums more cheerful and hopeful.

It got worse again, however, the next day, when the hours went on, and
there came no letter or telegram or anything about the lost treasure.
For mother had got to feel almost sure the advertisements would bring
some news of it. And father was very late of coming home. It was a
dreadfully busy time for him just then. We were all in bed before he
came in, both that night and the next I remember, for I know he looked
in to say good-night to me, and to say he hoped we were all being as
good as we could be to mums.

I think we were, and to Anne too, for we were nearly as sorry for her. I
had never known her mind about anything so much, or for so long. Serry
began to be rather tired of it.

'It's so awfully dull to see Anne going about with such a long face,'
she said the second evening, when we were all sitting with mother. 'Mums
herself doesn't look half so gloomy. Mums, do tell Anne not to be so
cross; it can't be as bad for her as for you.'

'You're very unkind, Serry,' said Maud, bristling up for Anne; 'and,
after all, I think you might feel a little sorry too. You joined Anne in
looking over all mother's things that night, you know you did, and you
only laughed when I said you'd left them in a mess.'

Serry only laughed now. She tossed back her fluffy hair--it's a way of
hers, and I must say she looks very pretty when she does it.

'It's not my nature to fuss about things,' she said. 'It wouldn't suit
my name if I did; would it, mums? And you are such a little preacher,
Maud.'

It _was_ funny to hear Maud. It's funny still, for she looks such a
mite, but two years ago it was even funnier. For she was only six and a
half then, though she spoke just as well as she does now. I can't
remember ever hearing Maud talk babyishly.

'Don't begin quarrelling about it, my dear children,' said mother. 'That
certainly won't do any good. And, Anne, you must just try to put it off
your mind a little, as I am doing.'

'I _can't_,' said Anne. 'I've never been so long sorry about anything in
my life. I didn't know any one _could_ be. I dream about it all night,
too--the most provoking dreams of finding it in all sorts of places.
Last night I dreamt I found it in my teacup, when I had finished
drinking my tea, and it seemed so dreadfully _real_, you don't know. I
could scarcely help thinking it would be in my cup this morning at
breakfast.'

'Oh,' said Serena, 'that was why you were staring at the dregs so, and
sighing so dolefully.'

But Anne didn't pay any attention to her.

'Mother,' she said, 'you don't think it could _mean_ anything--my dream,
I mean? Could it be that we are to look all through the teacups in the
pantry, for you know there were a great lot in the drawing-room that
day, and it _might_ have dropped into one that wasn't used, and got put
away without being washed.'

Mums smiled a little.

'I'm afraid that's wildly improbable,' she said; 'but if you like to go
downstairs and tell Barstow about your dream, you may. It may inspirit
them all to go on looking, for I'm afraid they have given up hopes.'

Barstow is the butler. He's _very_ nice, and he was with father since
he--I mean, father--was a baby; he's been always with gran, or what he
calls 'in the family.' He's only got one fault, and that is, he can't
keep a footman. We've just had _shoals_, and now father and mother say
they really can't help it, and Barstow must settle them for himself.
Since they've said that, the last two have stayed rather longer.

But he's most exceedingly jolly to us. Mums says he spoils us, but I
don't think he does, for he's very particular. Lots of footmen have been
sent away because he didn't think they spoke properly for us to hear. He
was terribly shocked one day when Serry said something was 'like
blazes,' and still worse when he caught me pretending to smoke. He was
sure James or Thomas had taught me, say what I would, and of course I
was only humbugging.

I think mums sent Anne down to talk to old Barstow a bit, partly to
cheer her up. Anne was away about ten minutes. When she came back she
did look rather brighter, though she shook her head. She was holding a
note in her hand.

'No,' she said; 'Barstow was very nice, and he made Alfred climb up to
look at some cups on a high shelf that hadn't been used the Drawing-room
day--they'd just been brought up in case the others ran short. But there
was nothing there. At least--look, mother,' she went on, holding out the
letter. 'Fancy, Alfred found _this_ on the shelf. Barstow is so angry,
and Alfred's dreadfully sorry, and I said I'd ask you to forgive him. It
came that evening, when we were all in such a fuss, and he forgot to
give it you. He was carrying down a tray and put the note on it, meaning
to take it up to the drawing-room. And somehow it got among the extra
cups.'

Mums took the note and began to open it.

'I haven't the heart to scold any one for being careless just now,' she
said, and then she unfolded the letter and read it.

'I'm rather glad of this,' she said, looking up. 'And it is a good
thing it was found, Anne, otherwise Mrs. Liddell would have thought me
very rude. It is from her to say that the dancing class begins again
on--let me see--yes, it's to-morrow, Saturday, and she wants to know how
many of you are coming. It's to be at her house, like last year. I must
send her a word at once.'

Mrs. Liddell's house isn't far from ours, and it's very big. There's a
room with no carpet on, where we dance. She likes to have the class at
her house, because her children are awfully delicate, or, anyway, she
thinks they are; and if it's the least cold or wet, she's afraid to let
them go out. They come up to town early in the spring, and it suits very
well for us to go to their class, as it's so near.

We rather like it. There's more girls than boys, of course--a lot--but I
don't mind, because there are two or three about my size, and one a bit
bigger, though he's younger.

We were not sorry to hear it was to begin again, and we all said to mums
that she should let Maud come too. Maud had never been yet, and Serry
had only been one year. Mums wasn't sure. Dancing is rather expensive,
you know, but she said she'd ask father.

'The class is to be every Saturday afternoon, like last year,' she said.
'That will do very well.'

'But do persuade father to let Maud come too,' we all said.

It wasn't till afterwards that I thought to myself that I would look
absurder than ever--the only boy to _four_ sisters! It was bad enough
the year before with three.




CHAPTER IV

AT THE DANCING CLASS


It's funny to think what came of our going to that first dancing class.
If Anne hadn't run down to the pantry, the note wouldn't have been
found--perhaps not for months, if ever. And though Mrs. Liddell would
have written again the next week most likely, it wouldn't have been in
time for us to go to the first class, and everything would have come
different.

We did go--all five of us. Father was quite willing for Maud to come
too. I think he would have said yes to anything mother asked just then,
he was so sorry for her; and he was beginning himself, as the days went
on, to feel less hopeful about the diamond ornament being found. And you
see mums couldn't put it off her mind, as she kept telling Anne _she_
should do, for it was quite dreadful to her to think of grandfather's
having to hear about it. She was so really sorry for him to be vexed,
for she had thought it so kind of him to lend it to her.

There were several children we knew at the dancing class. Some, like the
little Liddells themselves, that we hadn't seen for a good long while,
as they always stayed in the country till after Christmas, and some that
we didn't know as friends, only just at the dancing, you see.

It was rather fun. We always found time for a good deal of talking and
laughing between the exercises and the dances, for they took us in
turns--the little ones, like Serena and Maud, who were just beginning,
and the older ones who could dance pretty well, and one or two dances at
the end for the biggest of all or the furthest on ones. Anne and Hebe
were among these, but Hebe danced much better than Anne. Most of the
exercises and the marching we did all together. And the mammas or
governesses sat at the other end of the room from all of us.

There were some children there called Barry that we didn't know except
meeting them there. But I was glad to see them again, because two of
them were boys, one a little older and the other a little younger than
me. And they had a sister who was a twin to the younger one. They were
nice children, and I liked talking to them, and the girl--her name was
Flossy--was nice to dance with. I could manage much better with her than
with our girls somehow.

They put me to dance the polka with Flossy. She's not at all a shy girl,
and I'm not shy either, so we talked a good deal between times, and
after the polka was done we sat down beside Anne and Hebe, and I went on
talking. I was telling Flossy about losing the diamond thing, and she
was _so_ interested. It wasn't a secret, you see. Father said the more
we told it the better; there was no saying how it might be traced
through talking about it.

Only I was sorry for Anne. I had rather forgotten about her when I begun
about it to Flossy, and I hadn't told about Anne's having meddled with
the pin; and when Flossy went on talking, I felt as if Anne would think
me unkind.

But Anne's not like that. She only sat looking very grave, and when I
had answered Flossy's questions, she just said--

[Illustration: 'I'd give anything, I'd almost give myself, to find
it.'--c. iv. p. 48.]

'Isn't it dreadful to have lost it? I'd give anything, I'd almost give
myself, to find it.'

That's the queer sort of way Anne talks sometimes when she's very
tremendously in earnest.

Flossy looked rather surprised.

'What a funny girl you are,' she said. 'I don't think your mother would
agree to give _you_, even to get back her brooch! But, do you know,
there's something running in my head about losings and findings that
I've been hearing. What can it be? Oh yes; it was some of our cousins
yesterday-- Ludo,' and she called her brother, the twin one, 'Ludo, do
you remember what the little Nearns were telling us, about something
they'd found?'

'It wasn't they that found it. It was lying on their doorstep the day of
the Drawing-room; they'd had a party, and it must have dropped off some
lady's dress. But their mother had sent to all the ladies that had been
there, and it wasn't theirs.'

Anne was listening so eagerly that her eyes almost looked as if they
were going to jump out of her head.

'What is it like--the brooch, I mean--didn't you say it was a brooch?'
she asked in a panting sort of voice.

Ludovic Barry stared at her.

'It's because they've lost one,' said Flossy quickly, 'at least their
mother has, and they would give anything to find it. It's a--I forget
the word--a family treasure, you know.'

'An heirloom,' I said. 'Yes, that's the worst of it. But, Anne, don't
look so wild about it,' I went on, laughingly. 'What is the brooch like,
that your cousins have found? Is it diamonds?' I went on to the Barrys.

'I think so,' said Ludo. 'It's some kind of jewels. But the Nearns are
quite small children; they wouldn't know, and I don't suppose they've
seen it. They'd only heard their mother and the servants talking about
it. We can easily find out, though. I'll run round there--they live in
our Square--when we go home.'

'No, Ludo, I'm afraid you can't, for mamma heard this morning that----'

At that very moment we were interrupted by another dance beginning. And
when it was over it was time for us all to go. Flossy Barry didn't
finish her sentence. I saw her saying something to her brother, and then
she came up to us.

'I'll find out about the found brooch,' she said. 'I won't forget. And
if it's the least likely to be yours, I'll ask mamma to write to your
mamma. That'll be the best.'

'Thank you,' I said. She was a nice, kind little girl, and I was sure
she wouldn't forget. But Anne looked disappointed.

'I don't see why she tried to stop her brother going about it at once,'
she said.

'Perhaps there was some reason,' I said. 'And Anne, if I were you, I
wouldn't say anything about it to mums. Raising her hopes, you know,
very likely for nothing, for it's such a _chance_ that it's our
brooch--ours has been advertised so, these people would have seen the
notices.'

Anne did not answer.

Flossy had a reason, and a good one, for what she said to her brother.
But she had been told not to speak of what her mother had heard, as Mrs.
Barry said it was not certain. The 'it' was that these little cousins of
theirs had got the whooping-cough, or rather Lady Nearn, their mother,
was afraid they had, and so she had told the Barrys they mustn't come to
the house.

Of course we only heard all that afterwards.

We walked home from the dancing with Miss Stirling. She came with us
sometimes, and sometimes mother, and now and then only nurse. For as the
class was on Saturday afternoon, it wouldn't have done for Miss Stirling
always to take us, as it was giving up part of her holiday. That first
day mother was busy or engaged, otherwise she would have come herself.

It was getting dusk already as we went home; it was a dull afternoon,
looking as if it was going to rain.

'I do hope it's not going to be wet to-morrow,' said Hebe. 'I like it to
be fine on Sunday.'

Anne started at this. She had been walking very silently, scarcely
talking at all.

'Is to-morrow Sunday?' she said. 'I'd quite forgotten. Oh, I do wish it
wasn't. There's no post on Sunday, you know, Jack.'

She was next me, and I don't think any one else heard what she said.

'What do you mean?' I said. 'There's never any post on Sunday in London.
What does it matter?'

'About the brooch, of course,' she answered. 'You see, if Flossy tells
her mother what we said, and they send to find out, _perhaps_ Mrs. Barry
would write to mums to-night; and if it wasn't Sunday, the letter would
come to-morrow morning.'

I felt quite provoked with her.

'Anne,' I said, and I daresay I spoke rather crossly, 'you're really
silly. It's just as unlikely as it can be that it's mums' thing, and
you'd much better put out of your head that it could be. You'll get
yourself into a fidget, and then mums will think there's something new
the matter, and----'

'I'm not going to tell her anything about it, I've said so already,'
interrupted Anne, rather crossly too. 'I'm always being told to put
things out of my head now; it would have been better if they hadn't been
so much put _in_ my head. I wouldn't have been half so miserable all
this time if you hadn't all gone on so about it's being my fault that
the horrid thing was lost,' and she gave a little sob, half of anger,
half of unhappiness.

I was very sorry for her, and I was vexed with myself for having begun
about it at the dancing class just when Anne might have forgotten it a
little.

'If--just _supposing_ Mrs. Barry thought it was it, she'd very likely
send a note round to say; Rodney Square is quite near us,' said Hebe,
who always thought of something cheering to say.

'Rodney Square,' Anne repeated, 'yes, that's close to here.'

For by this time we were almost at our own house.

Miss Stirling said good-bye to us as soon as the door was opened, and we
all five went in together.

Mother was out; we knew she was, but yet it seemed rather dull to be
told she hadn't come in. I always think it's dreadfully dull to come
home and find one's mother out.

I didn't go upstairs. I had some lessons to finish, though it was
Saturday afternoon, and so had Hebe, because you see we'd been longer at
the dancing than if we'd just gone a walk. So we two went straight into
the schoolroom, and Hebe took off her hat and jacket and put them down
on a chair. The other three went on upstairs, and we didn't think any
more about them.

What happened when they got up to the nursery we heard afterwards. Nurse
was not there, and the room was rather dark.

'Why isn't the gas lighted?' said Maud. 'It looks so dull,' and she ran
out of the room and down the passage to nurse's own room, calling out,
'Nurse, nurse, where are you? We've come in.'

Maud was very fond of nurse, and of course being the youngest she was
nurse's pet. She's married now--our old nurse, I mean. She left us last
Christmas, and we've got a schoolroom-maid instead, who doesn't pet Maud
at all of course, but I don't think Maud minds.

'Nurse, where are you?' she called out.

Nurse was in her room; she had a fire, and she was ironing some things.

'Come in here, dearie,' she answered. 'I didn't think it was so late.
I'll have done in a moment, and then I'll light the gas and see about
tea.'

So Maud went in to nurse's room and began telling her about the dancing.
And thus Anne and Serena were left by themselves in the half-dark
nursery.

Anne stood staring in the fire for a minute without speaking. All this,
you understand, they told us afterwards.

'Won't you come and take your things off, Anne?' said Serry.

But, instead of answering, Anne asked her another question.

'Do you know the number of the Barrys' house in Rodney Square?' it was.

'No,' said Serena. 'But I know the house. It is a corner one, and it has
blue and white flower-boxes. What do you want to know about it for?'

Anne looked round--no, there was no sign of nurse; she and Serena were
alone.

'Serry,' she said in a whisper, 'I've thought of something,' and then
she went on to tell Serry what it was.

That's all I'll tell just now; the rest will come soon. Till you try,
you've no idea how difficult it is to tell a story--or even not a
regular story, just an account of simple things that really happened--at
all properly. The bits of it get so mixed. It's like a tangle of
thread--the ends you don't want keep coming up the wrong way, and
putting themselves in front of the others. I must just go on as well as
I can, and put down the things as straight as they'll come.

Well, Hebe and I had about finished the lessons we wanted to get done.
It was partly that Monday was going to be mother's birthday, and we
wanted to have a clear evening. Hebe and I always agree about things
like that; we like to look forward and arrange comfortably. Well, we had
just about finished, and I was getting up to begin putting away the
books, when the door opened and nurse came in looking just the least
little bit vexed. For she is good-natured.

She glanced round the room before she spoke, as if she was looking for
some one not there.

'The child's right,' she said, as if speaking to herself. 'I must say
she generally is. Master Jack,' she went on, 'and Miss Hebe, my dears,
tea's ready. But where are Miss Warwick and Miss Serry?'

We stared.

'Anne and Serry,' I said. 'I'm sure I don't know. Upstairs, I suppose.
They went straight up with Maudie when we came in, ever so long ago.'

'But indeed they're not upstairs,' said nurse, her face growing very
uneasy. 'That's what Miss Maud said too. She saw them go into the
nursery when she ran along to my room. But they are not there, nor in
any of the bedrooms; I've looked everywhere, and called too.'

'They may be reading in the little drawing-room,' I said, and both Hebe
and I jumped up to go and help nurse in her search. She had not thought
of the drawing-room, knowing mother had not come in.

'Have they taken off their hats and jackets?' asked Hebe.

Nurse shook her head.

'I've not seen them anywhere about, and Miss Anne and Miss Serry are not
young ladies that ever think of putting away their out-door things as
you do sometimes, Miss Hebe.'

Hebe hung back a little. We were following nurse upstairs.

'Jack,' she whispered,'do you know, while you and I were busy in the
schoolroom, I am sure I heard the front door shut. I hadn't heard the
bell ring, and I wondered for a moment why Alfred was opening when no
one had rung. But, you see, it may have been some one going out. Jack,
_do_ you think Anne and Serry can have gone out by themselves?'

'They'd never do such a thing,' I said. 'Why, it's almost quite dark,
and they know mother would be really very angry if they did!'

But Hebe did not seem satisfied.

'The door was shut _very_ softly,' she said.

We were at the drawing-room by this time. There was no light in the two
big rooms, but there were two lamps in the little one where mums sits
when she's alone. No sign of Anne or Serena, however. And no sign of
them in the other rooms either. Alfred brought up a candle, and we
called to them to come out if they were hiding, and said we were really
frightened; but there was no answer.

'They can't be there,' said nurse; 'Miss Anne has far too kind a heart
not to come out, even if they had begun by playing a trick on me. Come
up to the nursery, my dears, and have your tea. I'll go down and speak
to Mr. Barstow. Maybe he can throw some light on it.'

'They must have gone out, nurse,' I said boldly. There was no use not
telling her all we knew.

She turned upon me quite sharply.

'_Gone out_, Master Jack? Nonsense, Miss Anne is far too good and
obedient to do such a wild thing, knowing how it would displease your
dear mamma too.'

But Maud, whom we met on the staircase, suddenly thought of an
explanation of the mystery.

'Come in here,' she said, pulling us all three into the nursery and
closing the door. 'Listen, I do believe I know where they've gone. It's
about the diamond brooch. I believe Anne's gone to those children's
house where they've found a brooch that might be it.'

Hebe and I jumped.

'I believe you're right, Maud,' I said.

'How stupid of us not to have thought of it!' exclaimed Hebe.

But nurse, of course, only stared.

Then we explained to her what Maud meant. Even then she could scarcely
believe Anne had really done such a thing.

'It would have been so much better to wait till your mamma came in,' she
said. 'Alfred could have been sent with a note in a minute.'

'Anne didn't want mother to know about it. At least, I said to her it
would be a pity to raise mother's hopes, and it was all nicely settled
that Flossy Barry was to find out and ask her mother to write if it
seemed possible it _was_ our diamond thing,' I said. 'It is all Anne's
impatience, and you see, nurse, she knew she shouldn't have gone alone
with Serry, or she wouldn't have crept out that way without telling any
one.'

'I don't know how they can have gone to those people's house,' said
Hebe. 'I'm not even sure of the name, though I heard it, and I've a
better memory than Anne. I only know it's in Rodney Square.'

'They'll have gone to Flossy Barry's to ask for the redress,' said Maud.

We couldn't help smiling; it is so funny when Maud says words wrong, for
she is so wonderfully clever and sensible.

'Yes,' exclaimed Hebe. 'I'm sure they'll have done that. Maud always
thinks of the right thing.'

But what were _we_ to do?

Every moment we hoped to hear the front-door bell ring, followed by our
sisters' pattering steps running upstairs. We didn't seem to care much
about the diamond brooch. Even if I had heard Anne's voice calling out,
'It _is_ it. We've got it!' I think my first words would have been, 'Oh,
Anne, how _could_ you go out and frighten us so?'

And of course, even if it had been the brooch, they would never have
given it to two children to bring back. Mums would have had to vow it
was hers, and all sorts of fuss, I daresay.

Nurse poured out our three cups of tea. She was very sensible; I think
she wanted to stop us getting too excited, though she told me afterwards
she had been as frightened as frightened: it had been all she could do
to keep quiet and not go off just as she was to look for them.

'I'll just go down and have a word with Mr. Barstow,' she said. 'I
daresay he'll send round to Mrs. Barry's to see if the young ladies have
been there, as Miss Maudie says, dear child. We'll find Mrs. Barry's
number in the red book. And you don't know the other family's name?'

'It's a Lady something,' said Hebe. 'Not Mrs., and not Lady Mary or Lady
Catharine, but Lady ---- the name straight off.'

'That won't help so very much, I'm afraid,' said nurse. 'Not in Rodney
Square. But they'll be sure to know the name at Mrs. Barry's. I
shouldn't wonder if Mr. Barstow steps round himself. Now go on with your
tea, my dears, while I go downstairs for a minute. Of course there's
nothing at all to be really frightened about.'

We pretended to go on with our tea, but we were very unhappy.




CHAPTER V

RODNEY SQUARE


It seemed a long time till nurse came back again. We had finished our
tea--it was really rather a pretence one, as I said--when we thought we
heard her coming upstairs, and ran out to meet her.

It was her: she was coming up the big front staircase, for she still, as
she told me afterwards, had a half-silly idea that _perhaps_ the two
girls were still hiding somewhere in the drawing-rooms, and might be
going to jump out to surprise her. When we looked over the balusters and
saw it was nurse, we ran down to the first landing towards her.

'Mr. Barstow has gone himself,' she said. 'We've been looking out Rodney
Square in the red book; we found Mr. Barry's--it's No. 37--fast enough,
but we can't say which is the other lady's, as you've no idea of the
name. There's ever so many might do for it; the very next door is a Sir
Herbert Mortimer's.'

'No, it was a short name, I'm sure of that. Aren't you, Hebe?' I said.

'Now, my dears, why didn't you say so before?' said nurse. 'A short name
would have been some guide.'

'But it was far the best to go straight to the Barrys,' said Maud, which
was certainly quite true.

Just then the front bell rang.

'Oh,' said nurse, 'if only it could be the young ladies before your
mamma comes in!'

But no, it was not Anne and Serena. It was mums herself.

She seemed to know by instinct that there was something wrong. She
glanced up and saw our heads all looking over the railing.

'What is it?' she said. 'Are you all there, dears?'

Nurse and we three looked at each other. It was no use hiding it. So we
went on downstairs to the hall.

'It's nothing really wrong, mums, darling,' I said. 'It's only----' but
nurse interrupted me.

'It's Miss Warwick and Miss Serena, ma'am, haven't come in yet,' she
said. 'We hoped it was them when the bell rang.'

Mother looked bewildered.

'Anne and Serry,' she said. 'What do you mean? Didn't they go to the
dancing with the rest of you?'

'Yes, of course; they've been in since then,' said Hebe. 'Miss Stirling
brought us all to the door. But they've gone out again, we're afraid;'
and seeing mother looking more and more puzzled, she turned to Maud.
'You tell mums, Maud,' she said. 'You know most.'

Mother sat down on a chair in the hall. She seemed quite shaky and
frightened. Nurse ran off to get a glass of water, and Maud told her all
we knew or guessed in her quiet little particular way. She told
_all_--about the ornament that had been found, and everything--it was no
use hiding anything.

'Oh,' said poor mums at the end, 'I do wish gran had never thought of
lending me his diamonds,' and she gave a great sigh. 'But after all,'
she went on, 'I don't think we need be very frightened, though it was
exceedingly, really _very_ wrong of Anne to go, whatever her motive was.
I only hope the Barrys sent some one with them to these cousins of
theirs; they must have thought it extraordinary for two little girls to
be out alone so late.'

Still, on the whole, she did not seem so very frightened now. She drank
the water nurse brought, and went into the library, where the lamp was
lit, and the fire burning cheerfully.

'Barstow will be back immediately, no doubt?' she said to nurse.

'He'll be as quick as he can, I'm sure,' said nurse. 'But perhaps--if he
has gone on to the other house--it may be some little time.'

At that moment, however, we heard the area bell ring, and almost
immediately Barstow appeared. His face was rather red, and he seemed out
of breath--poor Barstow is getting pretty fat.

'Are they back?' he exclaimed. Then seeing mother, 'I beg your pardon,
ma'am. I just ran in to see if the young ladies were returned, for
they've not been at Mrs. Barry's--no one there has heard anything of
them. I got the address of the other lady's--Lady Nearn's----'

'Oh yes,' Hebe and I interrupted; 'that's the name.'

----'Just in case,' Barstow continued, 'they hadn't come in. But I
really begin to think we're on the wrong tack. Perhaps Miss Anne has
only gone to some shop, and it seemed making such a hue and cry to go
round to _another_ house, and not of our own acquaintances, you see,
ma'am,' he went on, 'and asking for the young ladies. I quite hoped to
find they were home.'

Mother considered. She kept her presence of mind, but I could see she
was growing really frightened.

'Could they have gone to get cakes for tea, for a surprise,' she said
suddenly, 'and have lost their way coming back? There's that German shop
in ---- Street, where there are such nice cakes.'

It was possible, but after all ---- Street was not very far off, and
Anne had sense enough to ask the way. And as the minutes went on, and no
ring came to the bell, we all looked at each other in increasing
trouble.

'You'd better go to Lady Nearn's, Barstow,' said mums at last, 'though
it seems such a mere chance. How could they have known what house it
was, scarcely having heard the name, and certainly not having been told
the number!'

That was what we all thought.

But Barstow was off--like a shot, I was going to say, but it wouldn't be
a very good description,--as like a shot as a stout elderly butler
_could_ be, we'll say.

And poor mums began walking up and down the room, squeezing her hands
together in a way she has when she's awfully worried.

'If only Alan were at home,' I heard her say. 'Oh dear! is it a
punishment to me for having made too much of the loss of that unlucky
brooch? It would seem less, far less than nothing, in comparison with
any harm to the children. Oh, if only Anne were less thoughtless and
impulsive, what a comfort it would be!'

And I must say, when I saw the poor, dear little thing-- I can't help
calling mums a little thing sometimes, though of course she's twice as
tall as I am, but she's so sweet and soft, and seems to need to be taken
care of--when I saw her, I say, so dreadfully upset, it was all I could
do not to feel _very_ angry with Anne; and yet, you understand, till I
could see with my own eyes that she and Serry were all right, I didn't
_dare_ to feel angry.

And all sorts of things began to come into my head, and I am sure they
were in mother's already. The one that seemed the plainest was that they
had been run over: the streets are not at all well lighted about where
we live; there are no shops, and the London gas is horribly dull. Still,
it wasn't likely that they'd both been run over and hurt so badly that
they couldn't speak to tell who they were or where they lived. There was
some comfort in that. But-- I looked at the library clock, which always
keeps good time: father sees to it himself--it was getting on for two
hours since they had been out! Where _could_ they be?

Suddenly there came a ring at the bell--rather a sharp ring--and as
Alfred flew to open the door, we heard the sort of little bustle that
there always is if it is a carriage or cab arriving--tiny clickings of
the harness and the coachman's voice. Yes, it was a carriage. We ran out
into the hall and saw a footman in a buff greatcoat standing on the
steps, up which came two little dark figures, who ran in past him. Then
the door was shut, the carriage drove off, and we saw that it was Anne
and Serry.

'Oh, children! oh, Anne!' cried mother. 'Where _have_ you been?'

And we all called out in different voice, '_Oh_, Anne! _oh_, Serry!'

But before she said anything else Anne rushed up to mother.

'Oh, mums, it _wasn't_ it after all. It was a star with a pearl in the
middle. I was _so_ disappointed!'

That shows how silly Anne is. She had planned, you know, to say nothing
about it to mother, and then she bursts out as if mums had sent her to
find out about it! Indeed, for that matter, it was only thanks to clever
little Maud that any of us knew where they had been, or had any idea
rather. For as to _knowing_, we had not known; we had only guessed.

'Then you _were_ there, after all,' said Maud. 'I thought so.'

'But how did you get the address without going to the Barrys for it?'
said Hebe. 'We sent there. Barstow went himself. Oh, Anne, you have
frightened us so, especially poor darling mums!'

Then at last Anne and Serry began to look rather ashamed of themselves.
Mother, after the first exclamation, had not spoken. She went back into
the library, looking whiter than before almost, and I felt too disgusted
with Anne's thoughtlessness to ask any questions. Still, I _was_ very
curious to know all about it, and so were we all.

Anne followed mums into the library--she was really frightened by this
time, I think.

'Tell me all about it,' said mother.

So they did--Anne first, of course, and Serena putting in her word now
and then. It was just as we had thought about the first part of it. They
had gone to find out about the brooch. Rodney Square wasn't far off, and
Anne was sure she knew the way there, and would be back directly. But
after all, it wasn't so easy to find as she expected. It makes a great
difference when it's dark--the turnings are so like each other,
especially where there are no shops. They did get to Rodney Square at
last, but they must have gone a very roundabout way, and when they
_were_ there, there was a new difficulty: they knew the Barrys' house by
sight, or they thought they did, but they didn't know the number, only
that it was a corner one. They came to one corner, one that looked
something like it, and Anne thought they'd better try. So they went up
the steps and rang the bell, and a footman opened.

'Does Mrs. Barry live here?' asked Anne.

'No,' he said,' that's not our name.' But he must have been
good-natured, for he went on to say he'd get the red book if they liked,
and look for it.

'Bury--was that the name?' he said when he had got the book.

'_Barry_,' Anne was just going to say, when a new thought struck her. It
was no good going to two houses when she might get the information she
wanted at one. 'It isn't really Mrs. Barry's house I need,' she said. 'I
was only going to ask there for another address--Lady Nern, or some name
like that.'

'Oh,' said the man, 'Lady Nearn's!--that's next door, miss. I don't need
to look it up.'

They thanked him and set off again, thinking they had been very lucky,
though _I_ thought if Anne had remembered the name as close as that, she
might have looked it up in our own red book at home before starting.

They rang again next door, and again a footman opened; but he wasn't so
good-natured as the other, and he was stupid too.

'Is Lady Nearn at home? Can I see her?' asked Anne quite coolly. Anne is
as cool as anything when she's full of some idea. Nothing puts her out
or frightens her.

It was rather dark, and of course no one expects little _ladies_ to be
walking about alone so late. So it wasn't much wonder the man thought
they were errand girls, or beggars of some kind possibly.

'No,' he said, 'my lady's not at home; and if she was she wouldn't be to
no tiresome children like you.' (We made Anne and Serry tell us exactly
all that was said.) 'She leaves word if she's expecting any of her
school brats, but she's said nothing this time, so it's no use your
teasing.'

If _I'd_ been Anne I'd have been in a fury, but Serry said she didn't
seem to mind.

'Oh, please,' she said, 'we're not school-children, and we've come about
something very particular indeed. Don't you think Lady Nearn will be in
soon?'

That was Anne all over. She'd no intention of giving up now she had got
so far.

I suppose the footman heard by her voice that she wasn't a common child.

'Can't you leave a message?' he said rather more civilly.

'No,' said Anne. 'It's something I must see Lady Nearn herself about.'

She had the sense not to speak of the found ornament to him. Of course
it would have been no use, as Lady Nearn wouldn't have left it with a
servant.

'We're friends of--at least we know Mrs. Barry's children,' Anne went
on. 'Can't you let us come in and wait, if Lady Nearn will be in soon?'

For it was very chilly on the doorstep, and indeed both Anne and Serry
were very tired by this time--coming straight from the dancing, and
losing their way to Rodney Square, and it being past tea-time and all.

The footman seemed to consider.

'Step inside,' he said at last; 'I'll see what--somebody--says,' They
didn't catch the name.

It wasn't nearly such a grand house as the one next door. The hall was
quite small, and there was no fireplace in it.

'You can take a seat,' said the man, and he went off. 'Somebody' must
have taken a good while to find, for he didn't come back for ever so
long. I suppose once he saw them in the light, he was satisfied they
weren't beggars or anything like that.

They were glad to sit down, and it felt warm in the hall compared to
outside. There was a door close to where they were. It was one of those
houses that have the dining-room at the back and the library to the
front, you know, and the door was the library door.

[Illustration: 'The door opened a little wider, and two faces
appeared.'--c. v. p. 74.]

After a moment it opened, very slowly and softly, and some one peeped
out; then Anne and Serena heard some whispering, and the door opened a
little wider, and two faces appeared. It was two children--a boy and a
girl, though their heads looked much the same, as they had both short,
dark, curly hair, and they both wore sailor tops. They gradually opened
the door still more till they could be seen quite well. They were about
six or seven, and they stood smiling at the girls, half shy and half
pleased.

'Won't you come in here?' said one of them. 'It must be so cold out
there. We're having tea in here all by ourselves. It's such fun.'

'We're to stay here till mamma comes home,' said the other. 'We've been
by ourselves all day, because Lilly and Tom are ill--we mustn't be in
the nursery to disturb them.'

Anne and Serry walked in. 'They didn't see why they shouldn't,' said
Serry, and these dear little children were so kind and polite. They
handed them the cake and bread-and-butter, and they would have given
them tea, only they hadn't cups enough, and they didn't seem quite sure
about ringing for more.

George, the footman, was rather cross sometimes, they said. But it
wasn't often he was so rude as to leave any one in the cold hall. They'd
tell mamma when she came in.

She did come in very soon. The bell rang, and the children ran to the
door to peep out, and when Lady Nearn hurried in, there she found the
four as happy as could be--Anne and Serry so amused by the children that
they had quite forgotten all about how frightened nurse and all of us
would be getting; indeed, they'd almost forgotten what they had come to
this strange house about at all.

Lady Nearn did look astonished. For half a minute she took Serena for
Flossy Barry.

'Flossy,' she said, 'I wrote to your----' but then she stopped, and just
stared in surprise.

Anne had got back her wits by then, and she explained it all--how it was
partly, anyway, her fault about the brooch being lost, and how pleased
she'd be to find it, and all about what Flossy had told them, and how
she and Serry had come off by themselves, not even knowing the name, or
the number of the house.

Lady Nearn was very kind, but I don't think she quite took in that it
was really naughty of them to have come out without leave. You see, Anne
hadn't got to think it naughty herself, yet. She fetched the brooch just
to show Anne--though, indeed, from the way Anne spoke of it, she was
sure it wasn't it, and of course it wasn't!

Anne could nearly have cried with disappointment.

Then it did strike Lady Nearn to ask how they were going home again. It
was quite dark by now. She couldn't send a servant with them, for the
house was rather upset--three of the children were ill.

'Indeed,' she said, 'I must write to Mrs. Warwick to explain. I hope no
harm will come of it, as you have only seen the twins, who are quite
well, so far, and separated from the others.'

But all the same she seemed anxious to get them away, and she suddenly
rang the bell and told George--who must have looked rather astonished to
see the 'school brats' such friends with his mistress--to run round to
the stables and tell the coachman to call at the house on his way to
fetch Lord Nearn from somewhere or other. That was how Anne and Serry
came home in a carriage.

We didn't hear the whole ins and outs of the story at once, but we made
the girls tell it us over afterwards.

Just now Anne could hardly get through with it; for she began crying
when she understood how frightened mums had been, and begging her to
forgive her.

Mums did, of course--she always does. And then she sent us upstairs to
finish our tea. But as we left the library I heard her say to herself--

'I wonder what Lady Nearn can be going to write to me about.'

Serena was quite jolly, and as hungry as anything.

'All's well that ends well,' she said, tossing her hair.

Anne turned upon her pretty sharply. I wasn't sorry.

'Serry,' she said, 'I know you're not to blame like me, for I made you
come. But you might see now how wrong it was, as I do. And "ends well"
indeed! Why, we've given mums and all of them a dreadful fright, and we
haven't found the brooch.'

And--but I must tell that in a new chapter. No, it wasn't 'ends well'
_yet_, by a long way.

'If only you'd asked _me_, Anne,' said Miss Maud Wisdom.




CHAPTER VI

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW


I was alone with mums in her room the next morning when her letters were
brought up. The poor little thing had a headache and was very tired,
and, for once, she hadn't got up to breakfast. She had not been able to
go to sleep the night before--really she had had a lot of worries
lately--and then when she did, it was so nearly morning that she slept
on ever so much longer than usual. For she's not a bit lazy, like some
mothers I know.

When she _does_ have breakfast in bed, she lets me look after her. It's
awfully jolly. Father is sure to say as he goes off, 'You'll see to your
mother, Jack.'

The girls don't mind. Anne wouldn't be much good at anything like
that--at least, she wouldn't have been _then_, though she's ever so much
better _now_ about forgetting things, and spilling things, and seeming
as if all her fingers were thumbs, you know. Hebe is very handy, and
she always was. But she never put herself before Anne, and so we got in
the way of me being the one to do most for mums. I told you at the
beginning--didn't I?--that some people might think me rather a girl-y
boy, but I don't mind one scrap of an atom if they do. I have my own
ideas. I know the splendidest cricketer and footballer you ever saw is a
fellow whose sister's a cripple, and she can't bear any one to lift her
but him, because he's so gentle. And I've seen a young doctor in our
village doing up a baby that was burnt nearly to death, as if _his_
fingers were fairy's, and afterwards I heard that he'd been the bravest
of the brave in some awful battles in Burmah, or somewhere like that.
Indeed, he got so wounded with cutting in to carry out the men as they
dropped--it was what they call a skirmish, I think, not a proper battle
where they have ambulances and carrying people and everything ready, I
suppose--that he's had to leave off being a soldier-doctor for good.

And now that the girls know it can't be for long, except in holidays,
that I can look after mums, they're very good about letting me be with
her as much as I can. And I've got them into pretty good ways. I don't
think she'll miss me so _very_ much when I go.

Well, I settled the breakfast tray with Rowley, and nothing was
forgotten. I let Rowley carry it up, because I knew it was safer for her
to do it, and there's no sense in bragging you're bigger than you are,
and can carry things that need long arms when you know you can't. But I
walked beside her, opening the doors and watching that the things didn't
slide about; that's how I always do. And then when the tray was safe on
the bed, and I had arranged the 'courses,' first the roll and butter and
ham and egg--I cracked the top of the egg and got it ready--and then the
muffin and marmalade, my nice time began. I squatted at the foot of the
bed, near enough to reach mums anything she wanted, and then we talked.

We talk of lots of things when we're alone like that. Mums tells me of
anything that's on her mind, and I comfort her up a bit. Of course we
talked about the unlucky brooch, and about Anne, and how easily she and
Serry might have been run over, or something like that.

'Yes, indeed,' said mums, 'I often think we're not half thankful enough
for the misfortunes that _don't_ happen.'

Just then there came a knock at the door.

'Bother!' thought I. I don't think I _said_ it, for mums thinks it's
such an ugly word.

It was Rowley again.

'Your letters, ma'am,' she said. 'They were forgotten when I brought up
the tray.'

There were only three. Two were nothing particular--accounts or
something. But the third was in a strange handwriting, and mums opened
it quickly.

'It's from Lady Nearn,' she said. 'I think it was rather me to write to
her. It's very kind of her, but----'

She began reading it, and her face got very grave.

'Do leave it till you've finished your breakfast, mums,' I said. 'You've
not even finished the first course.'

But she scarcely listened to me.

'Oh, Jack!' she said, 'I'm afraid we haven't got to the end of the
troubles caused by poor gran's diamonds yet. Oh dear, I shall be so
uneasy for some days to come!'

I couldn't make out what she meant, and when she saw my puzzled face she
went on to explain. Lady Nearn's letter was very kind, but she thought
it right to tell mother that Anne and Serena had run into some risk by
coming to her house the night before, for it was quite decided that
three of her children had got whooping-cough. Not the two they had seen;
at least she still _hoped_ they--the twins--wouldn't get it, for they
were very delicate, and they had been separated from the others. But
still there was no telling how infection might be caught, and she
advised mother to be prepared for her little girls having perhaps got
the illness.

Mums did look worried.

'It's a most tiresome and trying thing,' she said; 'and neither Hebe nor
Maud is very strong. Perhaps I shouldn't have told you, Jack. You must
be sure not to speak of it to any of them.'

I promised, of course. And then poor mums, instead of having a nice
rest, declared she must get up at once, and go off to catch the doctor
before he went out. Wasn't it too bad? She wanted to know what to
do--whether it was any good trying to separate Anne and Serry from the
rest of us, and how soon it would show, and a lot of things like that.
For mother was an only child herself, and she always says she isn't at
all experienced about children. She's had to learn everything by us, you
see.

Well, she did catch the doctor, and came back looking rather jollier.
He had comforted her up. There were ten chances to one against the girls
having got it, he said; and as for separating them, now they had been
with us all, it would be nonsense.

Ah, well! doctors don't know everything. _I'd_ have separated them fast
enough, I know; and it would have been a good punishment for Anne and
Serena to have been shut up for a day or two; perhaps it would have made
them think twice before doing some wild, silly thing again.

So mums and I kept our own counsel. She told father, of course, but no
one else, not even nurse--it would only have made her nervous. We sent
round once or twice to ask how the little Nearns were--mums wrote notes,
I think, as she didn't want the servants chattering. And we were very
sorry to hear that the poor twins had got it after all, and rather
badly.

'So you see, Jack,' said mother, 'it wasn't any good separating them.
Dr. Marshall must know.'

I think this was rather a comfort to her. If the doctor had been right
about one thing, there was more chance of his being right about another.

And for two or three days we all kept quite well, and mother began to
breathe freely.

But, alas! I think it was about the fourth morning after that evening,
when I ran into the nursery on my way down to prayers, I found mother
there, talking to nurse. Mother looked very grave, much worse than
nurse, who didn't seem particularly put out.

'It's only a cold, ma'am, I'm sure,' she was saying. 'A cold soon makes
a child feverish and heavy. I don't think, indeed, there's any need for
the doctor; but it's just as you like, of course.'

Then 'it' had come. Poor mums! I stole up to her and slipped my hand
into hers. I understood, though nurse didn't. It was rather nice to feel
that I was mother's sort of confi---- I'm not sure of the word. But who
was it that was ill? My heart did go down when I heard it was not Anne
or Serry--really, I think I'd have said they deserved it--but poor old
Maudie! Sensible, good little Maud, who never did naughty, silly things,
or teased anybody. It did seem too bad.

'May I run in to see her?' I asked.

Nurse would have said, 'Yes, of course, Master Jack,' in a moment, but
mother shook her head.

'Not till Dr. Marshall has been, dear,' she said; and she gave my hand a
little squeeze. I'm afraid she began to wish she had separated the
girls after all.

I could see that nurse thought mums very funny, as she went on asking
ever so many questions about Maud--above all, was she coughing?

'A little,' said nurse; 'rather a croupy, odd-sounding sort of cough.'
But she was too old for croup, of course. It was just cold.

'I must go down to prayers now,' said mother. 'I will come up
immediately after breakfast, and I will send for Dr. Marshall. I am sure
it will be best.'

Just then there came the sound of a cough from Maud's room--a queer,
croaky sort of cough--and we heard the poor little thing call out--

'Oh, mums, is that you? Do come to see me. I does feel so funny.'

'Yes, darling, I will come very soon,' said mother. It was so queer to
hear Maudie talking babyishly--she always did if she was at all ill. As
we went downstairs I was sure mums was crying a little.

Well, that was the beginning of it all. When the doctor came, of course
he looked very owly, and said he couldn't say for a day or two; and
pretended to be jolly, and told mother she wasn't to be so silly, and
all that kind of talk. But after his 'day or two'--no, indeed, before
they were over--he had to allow there was some cause for grave looks.
For by then they'd _all_ got it--all except me! Just fancy, all four of
them! The nursery was like a menagerie, for no sooner did one cough than
all the others started too, and they all coughed different ways. If it
hadn't been really horrid it would have been rather absurd--something
like the mumps, you know. It's _all_ you can do not to laugh at each
other when you've got the mumps. I'll never forget Serry's face,--never,
as long as I live, and she's the prettiest of us, I suppose. I saw my
own once in the glass, but I wouldn't look again. And yet it's awfully
horrid. It hurts--my goodness! doesn't it just?

There was no good separating _me_. I made mums see that, and I promised
her I'd do my very best not to get the whooping-cough; and I didn't!
That was something to be proud of, now, wasn't it? You mightn't think
so, but it was; for I really believe I stopped myself having it. Ever so
often, when I heard them all crowing and choking, and holding on to the
table, and scolding--how Serry did scold sometimes--over it, I felt as
if I was going to start coughing and whooping too-- I did, I give you
my word. But I just _wouldn't_. I said to myself it was all fancy and
nonsense--though I don't a bit believe it was--and I drank some water,
and got all right again. And after a week or two, the catchy feeling in
my throat went off.

It was a good thing I kept well, for mums did need some comfort. The
worst of it didn't come for a good while--that's the tiresome part of
the whooping-cough, you never know where you are with it, it lasts such
a time; and when you think it's about over, very often you find children
have got some other illness from it--I mean something the matter with
their chests or throats, or bothers like that.

It was Maud that got it first, and seemed the worst for a good while;
but then she took a turn and got hungry again, and the doctor began to
speak of our soon going away somewhere for change of air; and we were
getting jollier, and mums looking less worried, when all at once Hebe
got very bad indeed. It was partly her own fault, though she hadn't
meant it. She had been feeling very ill indeed, but she didn't like to
say so, for she thought most likely the others felt just as bad, and you
know she's dreadfully unselfish. Often and often she'd get up in the
middle of the night if Serry called out she was thirsty or
anything--very often it was only that she fancied the clothes were
slipping off, or some nonsense like that--and Hebe may have caught cold
by that. Anyway, there came one morning that poor Hebe couldn't get up
at all; indeed, she could scarcely speak. We all ran in to see what was
the matter, and she just smiled a tiny little smile, and put out her
poor little hand--it was burning hot--and whispered, 'I daresay I'll be
better soon.'

Nurse was frightened; but she's very good and sensible. She just told me
to go down to mother's room and ask her to come up, as Hebe had had a
bad night, and perhaps we'd better send for the doctor to come early.
And, of course, I knew how to do it without startling mums more than
could be helped.

All the same, if she had been dreadfully startled it couldn't have been
worse than had to be. For it was the beginning of Hebe's being awfully
ill. I can't tell you properly what it was; it was something about her
lungs, so bad that she was wrapped in blankets and carried down to a
room beside mother's, where she could be perfectly quiet. And a strange
nurse came--one with a cap and an apron, like you see in pictures of
children in hospitals; she was rather pretty and not old at all, and she
and mums took turns of watching Hebe; and the air of the room had to be
kept exactly the same hotness, like a vinery, you know. And there was a
queer, strange, solemn feeling all about, that I can't explain. We all
felt it, even though they didn't tell us--not even _me_--how bad the
poor little sweet was. The angel of death came very near us that time,
mums told us afterwards, and I know it was true. One night I almost felt
it myself. I woke all of a sudden, and sat bolt up in bed. I had thought
I heard Hebe calling me--I was sure I did--and then I remembered I'd
been dreaming about her. I thought we were walking in a wood. It was
evening, or afternoon, and it seemed to be getting dark, and I fancied
we were looking for the others--it was muddled up with their having gone
out that night, you see--and I felt very worried and unhappy.

'Hebe,' I said, 'it's getting very dark.'

'Yes,' she said, 'it is, darker and darker, Jack'; and her voice sounded
strange. 'Jack,' she went on, 'hold my hand, I'm rather frightened'; and
I felt that she was shivering.

I think I was rather frightened myself, but I tried to comfort her up.

'Perhaps it'll get lighter again after a bit,' I said. 'I don't think
the sun's set yet.'

'Hasn't it?' she said. 'I think it's just going to, though. Jack, can
you say that verse about the shadows or the darkness? I can't remember
it.'

But I couldn't remember it properly either; however I tried. I could
only say, '"I will be with thee"--is it that, Hebe?--"I will be with
thee."' And she squeezed my hand tighter, and I thought she said, 'Yes,
that's it, Jack.'

And then again I fancied she pulled her hand out of mine, and ran on in
front quite fast, calling joyfully, 'I see them, Jack. Come on quick--
Jack, Jack.'

It was then I awoke, and I found I had been squeezing my own hand quite
tight. But I felt sure Hebe had been calling me.

I sat up and listened, but there was no sound. I began to cry; I thought
Hebe was dead, and then I remembered that the verse I couldn't get right
in my dream was about the valley of the shadow of death, and at first
that made me feel worse, till all of a sudden it came into my head that
it wasn't 'the valley of _death_' but only 'the valley of the _shadow_
of death,' And that seemed to mean that Hebe had been _near_ it--near
death, I mean,--'near enough for the shadow of his wings to fall over
her,' was the way mums said it when I told her my dream afterwards. That
comforted me. I got out of bed very softly in the darkness and crept to
the landing, where the balusters run round, and listened.

The gas lamp was burning faintly down below, and I heard a slight
rustling as if people were moving about. And after a while the door of a
room opened softly, and two men came out. It was father and the doctor.
I couldn't have believed big men could have moved so quietly, and I
listened as if I was all ears.

'I think, now----' was the most I could catch of what Dr. Marshall said.

But then came much plainer--of course I know his voice so well--from
father, '_Thank God_.'

And I knew Hebe was better.

I shall always think of that night, always, even when I'm quite old,
when I read that verse. Afterwards mother explained to me more about it.
She said she thought that to good people--you know what I mean by 'good
people'--_Christians_--it should always seem as if, after all, even when
they really do have to die, it is only the _shadow_ that they have to go
through--'the valley of the shadow of death'; that Death itself in any
dreadful lasting way is not really there, because of the presence that
is promised to us--'I will be with thee.'

I can't say it anything like as nicely as mums did, but I do understand
it pretty well all the same; and if ever I feel frightened of death in a
wrong way, I think about it. Mother said we're meant to be afraid of
death in one way, just as we would be afraid and are meant to be afraid
of anything dark and unknown and very solemn. But that's different.

And dear little Hebe had really been some way into the valley of the
shadow. When she got _quite_ well, she told me about it--of the feelings
and thoughts she had had that night when for some hours they thought she
was going far away from us, out of this world altogether. For she had
had all her senses. She thought about us all, and wished she could see
us, and she wished she could hold my hand--'your dear, rough, brown
hand, Jack,' she said. (I'm not quite as particular to keep my hands
very nice as I should be, I'm afraid!)

Wasn't it queer? I'm sure her feelings had come up to me through the
floor and made me dream.




CHAPTER VII

FOUR 'IF'S' AND A COINCIDENCE


Now what happened next was this--in one way it was almost the nicest
thing that we had ever had; that is to say, it would have been but for
the pull-backs to it. Very jolly things generally do have pull-backs, I
think.

This was it. Everybody who knows anything about children's illnesses
knows that when they're getting better they should have change of air,
especially after whooping-cough. Indeed, even before they're much better
of whooping-cough they're often sent away, for change of air helps
actually to cure it. And a week or two after Hebe had been so very bad,
the doctor began to talk of the others going away.

It was the end of April now, and it was nice, fine weather, and promised
to be a mild spring and early summer. Anne and Serry had really not been
very ill in themselves, though they had been noisy enough with their
coughing. Maud had been the worst next to Hebe, but as she had begun
first she had got better first. And she got better in a very sensible
way. She did everything in a sensible way, you know. She never fussed or
fidgeted, and was very patient and cheerful. She took all her medicines,
and even if nurse or mums forgot anything the doctor had said, you may
be sure, if Maud herself had heard it, _she_ wouldn't let it be
forgotten. Yes, really, she was too 'old-fashioned' for anything, as old
nurse said. She wasn't quite as sweet as Hebe-- Hebe looked like a
little crushed flower when she first began to be better; you could
scarcely help kissing her every minute. She isn't so what people call
'clinging' as Hebe, but still she's a good, kind little girl, and it's
not hard to get on with her. My life would be a very different affair if
I had four sisters all like Hebe and Maud--wouldn't it just?

So Maud was pretty well again in herself, and the other two hadn't much
the matter with them, and I of course was all right, though dear old
mums said I was looking pale, and that I'd been such a comfort to her
and knocked myself up. I think she said it partly to show that she
wasn't thinking less of me than of the girls because I hadn't been ill.

And just as things were like that, Dr. Marshall said we should go away
for change of air.

But unluckily 'we' only meant Anne and Serena and Maudie and I. Not
Hebe--no, indeed. That was quite another story. _We_ wanted 'bracing,'
the doctor said--nice fresh hill or moor air, but for Hebe anything like
cold or strong air was out of the question. In the first place she
couldn't be moved for some time yet, and when she did go it must be to
somewhere mild. He spoke of somewhere abroad first, but then he thought
it would be getting too hot at the warm places, and as far as the others
were concerned, there were just as good in England. So in a sort of a
way it came to be settled that when Hebe did go, it should be to the
Isle of Wight.

That didn't fix anything about the rest of us, however. And there were a
good many things to think of.

I knew all about them. You see mums has always told me everything. She
knows she can trust me. It's with it being so that I have anything to
write. I'm behind the scenes. I don't see how children who are just told
things straight off like, 'You're going to the seaside on Tuesday,' or
'Nurse is leaving to be married, and you're not going to have a regular
nurse any more now you're so big'-- I don't see how they could have
anything interesting to write. It's the way things work out that I think
makes life interesting, and children don't often look at things that
way. But I couldn't have helped it, for I knew all about how things
happened, and how mother planned and thought them over, and when she was
happy and when she was anxious. It was all like pictures moving
along--one leading into another.

Just now mother was anxious. I've said already that we're not rich--not
as rich as we look. That's to say it's not father's and mother's money,
but gran's. Of course you might say that's the same thing--father being
an only child and gran so proud of him being so clever and
distinguished, though not in ways that make much money. But it isn't the
same, however kind gran is.

And just now it was specially not the same. For, of course, long before
this, gran had had to be told about the sad loss of the diamond
ornament, and it wasn't in nature for him to be _pleased_ about it, now
was it?

He'd very likely have been still more vexed if it hadn't been for the
whooping-cough coming so soon upon the top of it. He didn't know that
the one had brought the other, both thanks to Anne. Father and mother
thought there was no need to tell him that part of it, for he was always
ready to be down upon Anne. Her careless, thoughtless ways were just
what worried him particularly.

But he was kind and loving in his own way. He never wrote another word
of reproach about the diamond thing after he heard of the trouble we
were in. He was very glad I didn't get the illness. I don't know that I
am a special pet of his, but I'm the only boy and named after him. I
daresay it's that, though, as far as real favourites go, I think it's
Hebe he cares most for. He was terribly sorry about her, and wrote that
if she needed anything expensive, mother wasn't to give two thoughts to
the cost. That letter came just about the time Dr. Marshall said we
should all go away, and mums and I had a talk over it.

'It's very good of gran,', said mums. 'I do think he's been wonderfully
good. But still it doesn't show me what to do. You see, Jack, when Hebe
goes away I _must_ go with her--I think Rowley and I could manage
without nurse--and that would be pretty expensive to begin with. Still,
I shouldn't so much mind writing to him about that, but it's for the
rest of you. I don't see how I'm to manage it, and I don't want to worry
your father just now. He is so busy with his new book, and he's been so
put back with the anxiety and bad nights while Hebe was so ill.'

For you know it isn't only writing books father does. He's busy all day
with his other work. I don't think I should say exactly what his
appointment is, for then you'd know who he was, but it's to do with
Parliament and the Government.

'Why can't we go to Furzely?' I said stupidly. For I had been told all
about it having been let for six months. Furzely is our--at least
gran's--country-house. It's not bad, but we're rather tired of it, and
the housekeeper is grumpy. 'That wouldn't cost much, would it?'

'My dear boy, you forget, the Wilmingtons are to be there till August.'

'Oh, of course,' I said.

'And besides, Furzely isn't the sort of air Dr. Marshall wants for you
all just now,' she went on. 'It's healthy, but it's nothing particular;
it's not hill air or moor air. Besides, it's out of the question.
Strayling or Fewforest--those were the places he said, or somewhere in
their neighbourhood. And I don't know either of them in the least. I've
no idea if there are lodgings or houses to be got; besides a house would
cost far too much, and I should have to send two or three servants. Oh
dear, what troubles have come with gran's lending me that unlucky
ornament!'

'I don't think that's quite fair, mums,' I couldn't help saying. 'The
troubles have come through Anne's fault. I wish _she_ would see it that
way, but I don't believe she thinks about it much now.'

'I hope she does,' said mother. 'And of course,' she went on, 'it's
wrong of me to grumble so. _Illnesses_ come through nobody's fault! And
I should be so thankful that Hebe is getting better that nothing else
should seem anything. But it is real practical difficulty about money
just now that I mind the most. You see, dear, I have to pay all your
teachers just the same. It wouldn't be fair to Miss Stirling or any of
them to stop just because the girls have got ill.'

I felt very sorry, and I didn't really know what to propose.

'Isn't there any one you could ask about those places?' I said.
'Mightn't we perhaps get lodgings at a farmhouse, where it wouldn't be
at all dear? Not grand ones, you know, mums. And we'd all wait on
ourselves a good deal, so that nurse could help the farmer's wife to
cook for us if she needed. Nurse loves cooking.'

Mums' face cleared a little. She does worry sometimes more than she
needs to.

'That would be very nice, Jack,' she said. 'I wonder if there's anybody
who could tell us about where such a place is likely to be found.'

'We'd live quite plainly,' I went on. 'It would be fun to be almost like
poor children for a while. I don't mean _poor_, poor children, but like
rather well-off cottage children.'

'H-m,' said mother. 'I don't think you'd find it as amusing as you
think. However, you would of course have to live plainly in some ways,
but still it must be a comfortable sort of place. It would not do to run
any risks for the girls after their illness.'

Just at that moment Alfred brought in a note that had come, and 'they,'
he said--why do servants always say 'they' for a messenger when there's
only one?--'were waiting for an answer.'

The note was from young Mrs. Chasserton, Cousin Dorothea. She had just
come back to London, she said, and she was so sorry to hear how ill
"the children" had all been'--thank you, all but one, if you please.
And would mother come to see her? She had got a horrid cold, and
couldn't go out, but she wasn't a bit afraid of whooping-cough--she'd
had it. 'Please come to tea this afternoon, and bring any child that's
well enough to go out.'

'Oh, I can't,' said mother, 'I've too much on my mind!'

'Oh, do go,' I said, 'it'll do you good. You've not had the least little
change for ever so long. And let me come with you, mums, as the others
mayn't go out yet. I like Cousin Dorothea; and perhaps she could tell us
of some farmhouse, as she's always lived in the country.'

So mother wrote a word to say she'd go.

And that afternoon we did go. I had never been in the Chassertons' house
before. It was a nice little place, and it was all decked out like a
doll's house with Dorothea's wedding presents. I amused myself very well
by walking round the room looking at them all. They weren't very well
arranged. There was a corner cupboard with glass doors, filled with
china, and it was all mixty-maxty. Blue or plain-coloured china on the
same shelf as many-coloured Dresden or oriental. (I know something about
china, and I mean to know more before I've done with it.) The key was
in the lock, and I couldn't resist opening the doors and moving one or
two pieces to see how much better they might look.

But just then Dorothea called me over to tea. She was a sensible girl.
She'd had some bread-and-butter and jam ready spread, thicker than those
silly wafer slices ladies eat, and the jam was my favourite--strawberry.
I felt very comfortable. I was glad I'd made mother come. She looked
brighter.

I spoke to Cousin Dorothea about the bad way her china was arranged.

'Yes,' she said, 'I know it is.'

She spoke quite gravely, but still I thought I saw a kind of a smile go
round the corners of her mouth. I suppose she was thinking it was very
funny for a boy to care how china was arranged. I don't see why. Boys
have got eyes, and some of them have got good taste--more than some
girls.

'It was washed while we were away,' she said, 'and the housemaid put it
all in, according to the size of the things, I suppose. Nothing to do
with the colour or kinds.'

'I've moved a few of them,' I said; 'they look better already. You've
got some nice bits; there are one or two very old; I think I saw some
Worcester.'

'How learned you are, Jack!' said Dorothea.

But I didn't see it. Nothing's easier than to pick up a smattering--just
enough to tell one cup from another, and to seem very wise about it. I
didn't mean to do that.

'No,' I said; 'I'm not. There's one cup I can't make out at all.'

'Do you mean the one with the deep purplish flowers?' said she. 'Oh, it
is sharp of you to have spotted that one! No one knows for certain what
it is; it was given me by an old servant of ours who married and went to
live up in Yorkshire; and once when we were at Harrogate we went to see
her. She said there were a few old pieces of it in the cottage her
husband and she lived at when they were first married, and she gave us
each one for a keepsake.'

'Was she your nurse?' asked mother.

'No, only a housemaid; but she was a particularly nice woman, superior
to her station. And she and her husband have got on very well. He was
under-bailiff to Lord Uxfort up in the north, and then an uncle died and
left him a small farm near--oh, where is it near? I forget,--but it's
not so very far from London. I've always promised to go to see her some
day.'

'That reminds me,' said mums. 'I haven't told you our present
difficulty.'

Till now Dorothea had been hearing about the whooping-cough, and asking
all about the diamond brooch losing. She had known about it, for father
had written to Mr. Chasserton to ask if Cousin Dorothea could possibly
throw any light upon it,--had she noticed it on their way home, or had
she only noticed it going there, or when?--but she hadn't been able to
remember anything at all.

She _was_ sorry about it; she's very sweet, very sweet indeed, and nice
to tell troubles to; she looks so sorry with her kind blue eyes, though
I don't think she's a very clever girl.

'I feel quite guilty about it all,' she said; 'for it was for my sake
you went to that unlucky Drawing-room, and that all these troubles came.
But what was the new one you were going to tell me about, dear Valeria?'

'Oh, that isn't exactly a trouble, only a difficulty,' said mums. And
she went on to explain about the change to the country and my idea of a
farmhouse.

Cousin Dorothea listened, and tried to look very wise.

'I'm afraid nowhere near my home would be any good,' she said.
'Devonshire's not bracing at all.'

Suddenly a thought jumped into my head.

'That nice woman,' I said, 'the one who gave you the cup, is it bracing
where she lives?'

Dorothea gave a little jump.

'Oh,' she said, 'she'd be the _very_ person to take care of the children
_if_ she had rooms, and _if_ her husband would let her take lodgers, and
_if_ the place is bracing, and _if_ I could remember where it is!'

We couldn't help laughing.

'Four "if's" indeed,' said mother.

But Dorothea didn't laugh; she was too busy cudgelling her brains.

'I've a feeling,' she said, 'that it _is_ a bracing place; that
Homer--isn't it a funny name for a woman, it was her surname, and the
boys used to call her all manner of nonsense because of it--"Iliad" and
"Odyssey" of course,--I've a feeling that Homer wrote something about
moors and fresh air. If I could but remember!'

'Would you know it if you heard it?' I said.

'Suppose we got a railway guide and looked at some names?' said mother.

'Is there a railway station there?' I asked.

'Oh yes, I know there is one near, for Homer wrote all that when she
asked us to go down for a day. Stay, there's something about English
history mixed up with it in my mind. I do believe it's coming. Ring the
bell, Jack, dear, and we'll look through an A B C. It's something about
putting the fires out at night, you know--the old law.'

'Curfew?' said mother.

'Ye-es, but it's not quite that. But----'

Just then the servant came, and we got the railway guide.

'Look at "f's," Jack,' said Dorothea.

I read some 'f's,' but she shook her head. Then I said to mother--

'Here's one of the places Dr. Marshall was speaking about. "Fewforest,"
it----'

Cousin Dorothea clapped her hands.

'_That's_ it,' she said joyfully.

'What a coincidence!' said mother.

'I remember about it now,' said Dorothea. 'They were so afraid of fire
there, because the village stands close to a thick wood--at least it did
then--that the Curfew bell was rung there long after it had been given
up in many places. And so it got from Curfew Forest to Fewforest.'

'It must be a jolly old place, mums,' I said. 'Do let's find out about
it.'




CHAPTER VIII

MOSSMOOR FARM


And so we did. Dorothea wrote to her home, and got Mrs. Parsley's proper
address. Mrs. Parsley was the farmer's wife who used to be
'Homer'--rather a come-down from 'Homer' to 'Parsley,' wasn't it? and it
_was_ near Fewforest. Then she wrote to Mrs. Parsley, 'sounding' her a
little, and the day she got the answer she brought it straight off to
us.

Mums and I were in the little drawing-room by ourselves, for the girls
were still kept rather out of the way, as they coughed a good deal now
and then. Hebe by this time was able to get up a little and lie on a
sofa in her room, and the others used to go in and sit with her in
turns,--Anne the most, of course, for she reads aloud nicely, and she's
not at all stupid, and Hebe's very fond of her. I used to sit with her
too a good deal, but really that spring I was very busy. I had some of
my lessons. I went to Miss Stirling's house when the girls began to get
better, instead of her coming to us, just for _fear_ of infection, as
she'd never had the whooping-cough. And I had heaps to do for mother,
besides helping to amuse the two little ones.

My greatest rest was to be alone with mums sometimes for a bit in the
afternoon. Now and then I had tea with her.

We were having tea that day when Cousin Dorothea came in, all in a fuss
and quite eager. She had just got the letter.

'Such a nice answer from dear old Homer' she said. 'She'll be delighted
to do anything for relations of mine, and she doesn't think you _could_
find a healthier place. It's as bracing as anything, and yet not cold.
She says there's a small convalescent Home not far from the farm, and
that the place was chosen out of ever so many by some rich people who
built it, just because of its healthiness. Now I come to think of it,
I'm sure I've heard of that Home before, but I can't think from whom.'

'That's all very satisfactory indeed, and thank you very much, dear,'
said mother. 'But--what about the possibility of lodgings?'

'I was coming to that,' said Dorothea, and indeed she was almost out of
breath with such a lot to tell. 'Homer says there are really none to be
had----'

'Oh dear!' exclaimed mums and I.

'But,' Dorothea went on, 'they _have_ some spare rooms at the farm, and
occasionally they have had thoughts of letting them--I mean, of taking
lodgers. But they're _very_ plainly furnished, and she's always busy, so
her husband was rather afraid of beginning it. She wouldn't exactly like
to offer them, but she says if my friends would go down to see the
rooms, and thought they'd do, she would be pleased to do her best. I can
guarantee they'd be beautifully _clean_.'

Dorothea looked quite excited about it. She was so proud of being able
to help mums.

'I think it sounds charming,' said mother. 'How many rooms are there?'

'Two big bedrooms, and a tiny one, and a sort of best kitchen that could
be made comfortable in a plain way as a sitting-room,' said Dorothea
consulting the letter. 'You could take down a few sofa rugs, and two or
three folding chairs and so on, I daresay?'

'Oh yes, easily,' said mother. 'But I quite agree with Mrs. Parsley that
I had better see the rooms. How long does it take by train, and how far
is the farm--what's the name of it, by the bye?--from the station?'

'About a mile and a half. But they have a pony-cart of some kind and
could meet you. The name is Mossmoor--Mossmoor Farm, Fewforest.'

It seemed wonderfully lucky. We were all three as pleased as anything.
There was only one thing I wanted to make sure of.

'Mums,' I whispered. I was just giving her her second cup of tea. I
always make her tea when we're alone. 'Mums, if you do go down one day
to see the farm, you'll take me with you, won't you?'

Cousin Dorothea has quick ears. She overheard.

'Oh yes, Valeria,' she said, 'you must take him. I consider it's more
than half thanks to him that we've thought of it.'

I do like Dorothea.

Mums smiled.

'We must see what father says,' she answered. 'Of course there's the
railway fare.'

'But you couldn't go alone, mums,' I reminded her; 'and you know I'm
only half, still. Father would never have time to go, and if you took
Rowley she'd cost full fare.'

'Oh, you old-fashioned child!' said Cousin Dorothea, laughing. 'Dear,
you _must_ take him.'

I felt sure mums would, after that.

'I know I could help you about the rooms and everything better than
anybody,' I said.

And I knew I could.

I did go. Father laughed and said I was the proper person to take his
place, as he couldn't possibly go. So it was settled, and one fine
morning off we set.

It was really a fine morning,--I don't mean it only as an expression. It
was really a lovely morning. Let me see, it must have been May by then.
I'll look it up in my diary of that year, and fill in the exact date
afterwards. It was sunny and mild, though there was a little nice wind
too. Mums and I felt like two children out of school, or two captives
out of prison, when we found ourselves in a jolly comfortable railway
carriage all alone, flying along through the bright green fields with
the trees in their new spring dresses and the sky as blue as blue,--all
so jolly, you know, after the long winter in our London square and all
the troubles we'd had.

Everything seemed at last to be going to begin to come right.

'I feel in such much better spirits,' said mums. 'Hebe does seem to be
improving so fast now, and the weather is so nice.'

Dear little mums, she was looking so pretty. She had a brown dress with
very soft, fussy trimming, and a brown bonnet, with something pink--just
a tiny bit of pink. She generally wears bonnets, except when we're
regularly in the country. They suit her, and I like them better than
hats for her. I hate those mothers who are always trying to look young.
And I think mums looks all the younger because she dresses like a mother
and not like a girl. I've got ideas about dressing though I am a boy. I
can't help having them.

'I do hope Mossmoor Farm will be nice,' she went on again. 'The only
thing is I wish we were going to be all together there.'

'So do I,' I said. I hate being away from mums, and then I've a feeling
she may be wanting me always.

'Perhaps, if Hebe gets much stronger at Ventnor, after two or three
weeks there, the doctor may let us join you all at this place,' said
mother.

That was a nice idea.

'It would be awfully jolly,' I said. 'We'd have nothing left to wish for
then, would we, mums, except--if only the diamond thing could be
found!'

I don't know what put it in my head just then; we hadn't spoken of it
for ever so long. I was almost sorry I had said it, for mums' face
clouded over a little.

'Yes, indeed,' she said. 'But I fear there's no chance of that now. And
really gran has been _so_ good about it. He might have been very, very
angry; for, after all, it _was_ a sort of carelessness of mine. I should
have made sure it was firm the very last moment before I put it on.'

But I began to talk of other things to put it out of her head. And
before long--at least it didn't seem long, railway journeys do so depend
on how you're feeling--we pulled up at a pretty little station, and we
saw that the name of it was Fewforest.

We got out, feeling rather important, and perhaps mums was a tiny bit
nervous. You see she's very seldom had to do things like looking for
houses, by herself. She's always nearly had father or gran. She was
rather proud of it, too, and so was I. I was determined she shouldn't
feel lonely or bothered if I could help it.

And everything went wonderfully right. It is like that sometimes.

To begin with, I never saw a jollier railway station. It seems in the
middle of a wood, and the station-master's house is like a Swiss
cottage. I've never been in Switzerland-- I've never been out of
England--but mother has, lots, and of course I've seen pictures. And
everybody says Fewforest is quite as pretty as heaps of places people
travel miles and miles over the sea to visit.

There was a little kind of a phaeton standing outside, and a rather fat
boy with red cheeks on the box.

He touched his cap as we came out, and, getting still redder, he mumbled
something about 'Measter Parsley,' and 'Mossmoor.'

'Yes,' said mother, 'we are going to Mossmoor Farm. Are you to drive
us?'

He touched his cap again, and tried to explain that his master was very
sorry he couldn't come himself; something or other unexpected, we
couldn't make out what, having happened to prevent him.

I wasn't sorry. If the farmer had come, we'd have had to talk to him,
for civility's sake, and it would have been a great bore, when we
wanted to talk to each other and to look about us. We certainly didn't
need to talk to the fat boy. He looked most thankful when we were
settled in our places behind, and he didn't have to see us at all,
though his ears kept red all the way to Mossmoor, I could see, just from
shyness. I got to know him quite well afterwards, and his ears weren't
generally redder than other people's. He was a nice boy; his name was
Simon Wanderer; it didn't suit him, for he'd never been farther away
from his home at Mossmoor than six miles. I don't believe he has yet,
though he must be seventeen by now.

It was a lovely drive. I have been it lots of times since of course, and
I always like it; but that first time there was something extra about
it. It was all new to us, and then we did so enjoy being in the country
again, and there was a nice feeling as if we were having an adventure
too.

Part of the way is all through woods; then after that comes a heathy
bit, and then a clear bit of common, and then you go up for a while with
trees thick at one side of the road and at the other a beautiful sort of
stretching-to-the-sky view. _Then_ you turn sharp down a lane, and at a
corner where another lane--quite a short one--leads on to a heath
again, is the Farm.

We got out at the gate. There's no drive to the front of the house, and
this first time Mrs. Parsley wouldn't have thought it 'manners' to meet
us in the stable-yard. She was standing at the gate. I saw in a minute
she was nice. She had a pleasant face, not too smiley, and no make up
about it.

'I _am_ pleased to see you, ma'am,' she said, 'and Master Warwick too,
and I'm so glad it's a fine day. Real May weather, isn't it, ma'am?'

'Yes, indeed,' said mums. 'We couldn't see your pretty home to greater
advantage, Mrs. Parsley.'

Then Mrs. Parsley smiled more than she had done yet.

'I can't deny, ma'am, that it's a sweet spot,' she said, '_and_ a
healthy. It's coldish in winter, it's true, but then it's a cold that
you don't feel in the same piercing way as when it's damp. The air's
that bracing about here, ma'am.'

'So they tell me,' said mother. 'And that's just what we're looking
for.' Then she went on to tell about the whooping-cough, and though
Cousin Dorothea had written about it already, Mrs. Parsley seemed as
interested as could be. People like that--I mean people you can't call
gentlemen and ladies, though they're not poor, and regular poor people,
too--do love talking about illnesses--other people's as well as their
own. And she had a lot of questions to ask about 'Miss Dorothea' too.
She 'did hope as she'd come down to Mossmoor some day.'

All this time we were going towards the house. But it was rather a slow
business, doing so much talking by the way, and I _was_ in a fidget to
see the rooms and find out if they'd do. There was no hall or passage;
we went straight into a large kitchen, a very large one. You didn't see
at first how big it was, because just round the door--to keep out the
draught, I suppose--there was a fixed wooden screen, like what you see
in lots of cottages. I was a little surprised that there was no hall,
for, outside, the house looked really rather grand; it might have been
called 'Mossmoor Grange,' for it was built of nice dull red old bricks
and the windows were very pretty--out-jutting, you know, and with tiny
panes. But once you were well inside the kitchen you couldn't have
wished it any different. It was so jolly; not a bit messy, you know, as
if plates and dishes were washed there, or potatoes peeled, or anything
like that, for there was a good-sized back kitchen where all that was
done. The floor was tiled, with good thick rugs here and there, and
there was a regular old grandfather's clock and bright brass pans and
things on the wall.

I wondered at first if this could be the kitchen we were to have as a
sitting-room. But Mrs. Parsley soon explained.

'Won't you sit down and rest a bit, ma'am,' she said, 'before I show you
the rooms?'

But mums and I both said we weren't at all tired.

'Well, then,' she said, 'if you'll be so good, we'll step through this
way,' and she opened a door at quite the other side of the kitchen.
'You'll have a little lunch, I _hope_,' said the kind woman, 'after
we've seen the rooms,' and she nodded towards a table, which was all
spread with a white cloth and on it two or three dishes, one with a cold
ham, and another with some kind of a pie or tart, and a big jug of milk.
I was getting hungry, but still I cared most of all to see the rooms.

Through the door there _was_ a tiny hall. It had a nice window, and a
door stood open at the other end.

'This is the summer kitchen, as we always call it,' said Mrs. Parsley.
'I had a little fire lighted just for you to see, it's nice and
comfortable,'--she called it 'com,' not _cum_-fortable,'--'even if the
weather's chilly.'

It was a dear room--beautiful deep windows with seats round them, and
nice old cupboards, one with glass doors, and a queer kind of sofa with
a straight-up back and a long red cushion. The chairs were plain wood
and everything was plain, but not a bit common; ever so much nicer than
lodgings, you know, like what there are sometimes at the seaside with
horrid flowery carpets all staring, and mirrors with gilt frames, and
shaky little chiffoniers that won't hold anything. Here it was all solid
and comfortable; there was nothing we could break supposing we did
'rampage' about, as nurse calls it. Even the kitchen fireplace was nice;
I thought to myself what jolly toffy we could make on a wet day.

'Oh, this _is_ a nice room,' said mums; 'nothing could be better.'

Mrs. Parsley did look pleased, and in a minute or two she opened a door
we hadn't noticed. It looked like a part of the wooden panels, and there
was a funny little stair.

'This leads to the small bedroom, ma'am,' she said. 'There's a door
through it to the other two, but there's also doors to them on the
landing over the big kitchen, which you get to up the regular staircase.
But if the young gentleman was to have this room it might be a
convenience for him to get to it without having to go all the way round
and pass through the other bedrooms.'

It was a funny little room--very jolly though,--just a bed and a chest
of drawers, a toilet-table, and a shelf across a corner for a
washhand-stand, and two chairs. But I liked it very much, and the two
big bedrooms that we got into through it were really very nice--carpets
in the middle, and in one a regular polished bedstead with curtains. _I_
wouldn't have liked it, but, as it turned out, Anne did. And it was very
big; plenty of room for her and Maud too. In the other room there were
two smaller beds; one would do for Serry, and the other for nurse.

And everything was as clean as clean--lavendery too--not a bit fusty or
musty.

'Really,' said mums, 'nothing could be nicer. I suppose these are all
the rooms you have to spare, Mrs. Parsley?'

There was one other, as tiny as mine, but it was at the opposite side of
the house. Still mother thought it would do for me _if_ Hebe was able
to come at the end of the time, and then nurse could have mine.

'And if I could run down myself for a night or so,' she said, 'I daresay
Serry and Maud could sleep together; there'd be plenty of room for me
beside Anne.'

Then she and Mrs. Parsley went on to talk about sheets and pillow-cases,
and stupid things like that, so I took out my notebook--I always have a
notebook--and went poking about to see what things we'd better bring
down with us from London. I made quite a tidy list, though mums wouldn't
let me bring all I wanted; and some of the things Mrs. Parsley had
already when I spoke about them, only she hadn't put them out.

Then we went down again by the big staircase--all old brown wood and
nobbly balusters: mother said it was really beautiful--which ran down to
a kind of hall behind the kitchen, and then we had luncheon. I'll never
forget it. Either I was awfully hungry, or the things were extra
good--perhaps both--but I don't think I ever tasted such nice ham, or
such a splendid home-made cake.




CHAPTER IX

SPYING THE LAND


After luncheon we had still an hour and a half before we needed to start
for the station. Mrs. Parsley asked us if we would like to stroll about
the garden and the farm a little, but mums was tired. She did go outside
the house to a nice sheltered corner where there was a rustic bench, and
there she said she would enjoy the air and rest at the same time.

But I wasn't the least tired. I wanted to enjoy the air without resting.
So mums asked Mrs. Parsley to tell me where I could go without any fear
of losing my way, or coming back too late.

Mrs. Parsley considered.

'There's a beautiful path through the wood,' she said, 'that brings you
out at the end of what we call our village. It's "Fewforest, South End,"
by rights, for Fewforest is very straggly. It's divided into north end
and south end, and houses between, here and there. The old church is at
South End, I'm glad to say, for it makes it nice and convenient for us;
no excuses for staying away if it's a bad day, though, indeed, I think
our folk love their church. We've been very favoured in the clergy here
for a many years.'

'I'd like to see the church,' I said. I always like to see churches.
'Will it be open, Mrs. Parsley?'

'Oh yes, sir, bless you, sure to be. We've all the new ways here. Mr.
Joyce would never hold with a church that was kept locked.'

Mother smiled a little.

'The _old_ ways, I like to call them, Mrs. Parsley,' she said. 'The old
ways we're coming back to, I'm glad to say, after putting them aside for
so long that people had almost forgotten they were the really old
original ones.'

Mrs. Parsley didn't mind her saying that, I could see.

'True, ma'am, that's just as Mr. Joyce puts it,' she said.

Then she explained to me exactly how I should go. I was to make a round,
coming back by the high road. In this way I should pass up the village,
and see the post office, which was also a telegraph office, and the
doctor's house. It's always a good thing in a new place to see all you
can.

'And some little distance behind the church, so to say,' added Mrs.
Parsley, 'standing on rather high ground, you'll see the Convalescent
Home, Master Jack. We're quite proud of it now, though at the beginning
some folk were silly enough to think it'd bring infections and illnesses
to the place. But them as has charge of it know better than that; every
care's taken. And there's some sweet young ladies who come down turn
about, one with another, to help with the children. It's a pretty sight,
I can tell you, to see the poor dears picking up as they do here.
They'll get quite rosy before they go, some of them, and they poor
peakit-like faces they come with.'

'Peakit-like' means pinched and miserable-looking. It is a north country
expression, mums says, for Mrs. Parsley belonged to the north when she
was young.

Well, off I set. I hadn't any adventures--that was for afterwards. I
found my way quite well, and I enjoyed the walk very much. The church
was rather queer. It was very old; there were strange tablets on the
walls and monuments in the corners, and part of the pavement was
gravestones--the side parts, not the middle. But it was new too. There
weren't any pews, and it was all open and airy. But still it had the
feeling of being very old. I don't know much about architecture--it's
one of the things I mean to learn. I know pews are all wrong, still
they're rather fun. At one church near Furzely, where we sometimes go in
wet weather, there are some square ones with curtains all round, and the
two biggest pews have even fireplaces in them--they're exactly like tiny
rooms. I daresay there were pews like that once in Fewforest church, for
it certainly is very old.

I stood in front of the chancel some time looking at the high painted
window behind the altar; it was very old. I could see it by the cracks
here and there where you could tell it had been mended. I couldn't help
thinking what lots and lots of people must have looked at that
window--at those very figures in it and the patterns round the
edge--since it was first put up there. Lots of children as little as me,
who grew up to be men and women, and then got old and died. Isn't it
queer to think how men and women _must_ die, and that bits of glass that
anybody could break with a touch can last on for hundreds of years? I
daresay some of the children I was thinking of, the long long ago ones,
kept on looking at that window every Sunday, and saints' days too--for
people long ago went much oftener to church on saints' days, you
know,--all through their lives; for before there were railways, or even
coaches, and travelling cost so dear, lots of country people never went
farther away than a few miles from their own village at all. It is
strange to think of. I thought to myself I'd like to show Anne the
church. She'd understand all these feelings it gave me--perhaps she'd
make poetry about it. She does make poetry sometimes. I was sure she'd
like the church.

But I was afraid of being late for mother, or making her fidgety that I
was _going_ to be late, so I turned to go.

Just as I was leaving the church, I saw that there was some one there
beside myself. I hadn't noticed her before, but she must have been there
all the time. It was a lady. She had been kneeling, but she got up and
passed out quickly. I had only time to catch a very little glimpse of
her face, but even in that tiny glimpse I felt as if I had seen it
before. But I couldn't think where. She didn't see me, I was a little
in shadow, and she looked eager and hurried, as if she had plenty to do,
and had only run in to say her prayers for a minute.

Where had I seen that rather frowning, eager look in a face before? It
did bother me so, but I _couldn't_ remember.

That was a tiny bit of an adventure, after all. I shouldn't have said I
hadn't any at all that day.

[Illustration: 'I just stood still ... and looked well round at the view
and everything.' c. ix. p. 130.]

I walked home through the village--that end of it, that's to say, the
south end--past the doctor's house, with a big plate on the door, 'Dr.
Hepland,' and the one or two everything shops (don't you _love_
'everything' shops? I do. I stood at the door of one of them, to sniff
the jolly mixty-maxty, regular country shop smell), and the post office.
And then I felt I knew the place pretty tidily for a beginning. There
was lots of time. I'd seen what o'clock it was at the church, so I
strolled along comfortably. Some of the people stared at me a bit. It
was rather early in the season for visitors, you see. But I didn't mind.
I just stood still, with my hands behind me, and looked well round at
the view and everything.

Behind the church the ground rises, and up there, there was a house,
standing by itself and looking rather new. I remembered what Mrs.
Parsley had said.

'That must be the getting-well Home for children,' I thought. 'I'd like
to see through it. Perhaps we might have some of the children to tea one
day, when we're at the farm. The wellest ones; it would be rather fun.'

I'd a good deal to tell the girls about when we got home, hadn't I?

But, after all, we didn't tell them very much that night. For both mums
and I were pretty tired, though everything had been so nice. The train
going home was a much slower one. When we got near London, it seemed to
stop at every station. My goodness! it _was_ tiresome. And we were
hungry too, for we'd only had luncheon at Mossmoor; we had to leave too
soon for tea, and, besides, mother didn't want to give Mrs. Parsley so
much trouble.

Father was going to be late that night. He wasn't coming in to dinner at
all. I didn't much mind, for it was all the nicer for me. Mums and I had
a sort of picnic dinner--with tea, you know, like what people often have
when they arrive very late after a journey. And we talked over about the
rooms and everything quietly. The girls were all in bed. We just went
in to see them. Hebe was the widest awake; and she was so pleased to
hear that perhaps there'd be room for her too at Mossmoor if she was a
good girl, and got nearly quite well at Ventnor.

And the next morning we told all of them everything about it. I had to
begin at the beginning, and tell about the railway, and how pretty the
fields looked, and what a lovely station there was at Fewforest, and the
drive in the pony phaeton, and how red the fat boy's ears were; and then
about the house and Mrs. Parsley, and the rooms, and everything.

I hadn't time to tell about my walk through the village till
luncheon--mum's luncheon, I mean, which is our dinner. And then I began
about the nice old church; they were very pleased, Anne most of all. But
just as I was telling about the lady I'd seen, and how I couldn't
remember how I seemed to know her face, all of a sudden it plumped into
my mind. I threw down my knife and fork on my plate. I'm afraid they
made a clatter, for mums jumped. It was partly perhaps that I called out
so.

'I _know_ who it was. It's that girl--Miss Cross-at-first, you know,
Anne,' for that was the name we'd given her, and, indeed, I didn't
remember her real name.

'Miss _what_, Jack?' said mums; while Anne said quietly, 'Oh yes, I
know. How funny!'

Then we explained what we meant.

'Judith,' said mother; 'Judith Merthyr. What a very queer name for her,'
and she couldn't help laughing. 'It may have been her, for I know she
works among poor children. Perhaps she's one of the girls who come down
in turns to the Convalescent Home--the ladies Mrs. Parsley told us of. I
must ask Dorothea Chasserton; she's sure to know. It would be nice if
Judith were there, they say she's such a very kind girl.'

'Yes,' I said, 'we found that out. It's only the way her face is
made--she can't help it.'

But somehow we all forgot to ask Cousin Dorothea. For one thing, there
soon began to be a good deal of bustle getting ready to go away, for
with this horrid whooping-cough nurse and Rowley had been so extra busy
that there was a lot of sewing to do. Not for me, of course. My sailor
suits all come from the man at Devonport, and, except for darning my
stockings, I don't think I give much mending to do. But of course
_girls_ are always wanting things made for them at home. Then to add to
all the fuss, gran took it into his head to come back all of a sudden.
Mother hadn't counted on his coming at all till after she'd got back
from Ventnor with Hebe, and by then she thought if Hebe was well enough
to be with the rest of us at Mossmoor, she herself would be free to
devote herself to gran. She wanted to be _extra_ good to him, you see,
to make up for the worry about the diamond ornament.

But gran's often rather changeable; and of course, as mums always says,
'It's his own house: who has a better right to come to it whenever it
suits him?'

Only it _was_ rather inconvenient, and mother looked pretty blank the
morning she got the letter. He wasn't going to stay long--he had some
other visits to pay before he settled down for his usual two months or
so of the season in town. He would only stay about ten days.

'_Just_ till we are all leaving,' said poor mums. 'And I know he will
want me all day,--and I'd gladly be with him all day--but I _am_ so
busy.'

'So am I,' said father, looking rather flabbergasted himself. 'But we
must just do the best we can, Valeria. You tell him frankly that you are
and must be very busy, and I will tell him that my new book is
announced, and yet I have a good deal to do to it still.'

'Yes,' sighed mums,' I must do my best. But it is a pity. He says he is
anxious to see the children for himself--to make sure they are coming
round satisfactorily. Poor gran, and he doesn't say one word about that
unlucky brooch. He has been very good about it.'

'Perhaps he thinks every one concerned has been sufficiently punished
about it,' said father.

And Anne, who was down at breakfast with us, grew very red, and looked
down at her plate.

Well, gran came, and I think mums managed beautifully, though she must
have been pretty tired. _We_ rather went to the wall. That's to say _I_
did, for there was an end of all my nice quiet times with
mums--afternoon teas in the little drawing-room, and driving out with
her to shop. The doctor ordered drives for the girls now--for Anne, and
Serena, and Maud, that's to say,--so they took turns of it in the
victoria every fine afternoon. I didn't envy them the days gran went
too, for if there's one thing I hate it's the back seat of a victoria,
and it gives such a messy look to the turn-out, _I_ think.

Those days I was a good deal with Hebe, reading to her in the
afternoons, and sitting with her to make up for mums being so little
with her. Gran used to come sometimes, and I had to go on reading aloud
just the same, with him listening. I didn't like it at all.

But he was very kind. He never went out scarcely without bringing in
some present for some of us, especially Hebe--either fruit, or cakes,
not too rich, but very good, or new story-books, or some kind of puzzle
or game. He was really very jolly that time.

We were awfully pleased though when the day came at last for us all to
start. _We_ were to go first--the three girls, and nurse, and I,--and
mums, and Hebe, and Rowley were to go down to Ventnor the next day.
Father was to take them, for poor Hebe could scarcely walk yet Gran went
off on his visit the afternoon of _our_ day. He said he couldn't leave
till he had seen us off, and he actually came to the station with us--he
and his man. Fancy that!

And it was rather lucky for us, for he would have us travel first-class,
and mums had only meant us to go second. I must say first is ever so
much nicer, and it's rubbish of people to say they like second better.
It's only silly people, who are ashamed to say they do it for saving
reasons. I can't understand that sort of being ashamed.

Then gran tipped the guard, so that he came at every station to ask if
we wanted anything. We never did, but it felt rather grand. Altogether,
the journey was very nice, and we hadn't time to feel very sad at
leaving dear mums and Hebe, though all the way I kept thinking of my
last going there with mother.

It was a fine day, though not so bright as the other time. When we got
to Fewforest there was a big fly waiting for us, and a spring cart from
the farm for the luggage. And no sooner did Serry catch sight of it than
she tugged my arm, and said quite loud--

'Is that the red-eared boy, Jack?'

She _is_ so silly, I wonder he didn't hear her.

It _was_ he, sure enough, as red as ever, and grinning now as well, like
an old acquaintance. The driver of the fly, on the contrary, was a
rather grumpy man. I had been thinking of asking nurse to let me go
outside, but when I saw his face I didn't. No chance of _him_ letting me
drive part of the way, even though the horse was about a hundred years
old, and went jog-jogging along as if it meant to take a month to get to
Mossmoor. I can generally tell something about people by the look of
their faces.

So we all squashed inside--nurse and us four. It wasn't a very great
squash, for the fly was a regular old-fashioned roomy one. Once upon a
time I daresay it had been some lady's grand 'coach' in which she drove
about paying all her visits. I happened to say this to Anne, and she
liked the idea. She said she thought she would write a story, and call
it _The History of a Chariot_. I don't know if she ever has.

When we got to Mossmoor the stupid coachman was going to drive us into
the stable-yard, which would quite have stopped the niceness of our
first arriving, especially as I caught sight of dear old Mrs. Parsley
standing at the front door with her best cap on, all in a flutter to
welcome us. (I didn't call her 'dear old Mrs. Parsley' to myself _then_:
it's since I've got to know her. And I couldn't have told it was her
best cap; it wasn't for some time that we got to understand her caps.
They were like degrees of comparison, both upwards and downwards, for
she had always about six going at a time.) So I holloaed out to the
driver to stop at the little gate, and he did, though he growled and
grumbled. He _is_ so surly; his name's Griffin, and he and the fly
belong to the 'Yule Log' at Fewforest, North end. There's no inn at
South end. I was only just in time, for you can't turn, farther up the
lane, unless you drive on a bit, _or_ turn in the stable-yard. You see
it was a good thing for the girls that I'd been there before, and knew
all the ins and outs of the place, wasn't it?

It _was_ fun showing them the rooms and everything. And even though I
had described them as particularly as I could, they all declared--nurse
too--that I hadn't made them out half nice enough. I was glad of that.

We had plenty of time to poke about, because the luggage hadn't yet
come. And Mrs. Parsley had tea set out all ready; she wasn't one of
those horrid landladies who won't give anything at the first start for
fear they should possibly not be paid back for it. I'm sure she never
charged anything for the cake she'd made us, and the jam and honey, that
first night, though there was precious little over of any of them when
we'd finished.




CHAPTER X

A LONG AGO ADVENTURE


We were very busy and happy the next morning getting all our things
settled, and making the summer kitchen look as pretty as we could. We
had brought one or two folding chairs and some rugs and table-covers to
brighten it up, and it did look very nice indeed.

It was a good thing we were taken up that way, for--wasn't it
provoking?--that first day it took it into its head to rain! All the
morning at least, though it cleared up about our dinner-time. But it was
very tiresome, for though it was quite mild, it was of course damp under
foot, and nurse wouldn't hear of us going a nice scrambly walk as we had
planned. And she would come with us. I daresay she was right, but it was
a bore.

'Which way shall we go, Jack?' said Anne, when we were all ready to
start and nurse had satisfied herself that the girls had all got their
thickest boots on, and waterproofs and umbrellas in case it came on to
rain again.

Nurse had been consulting Mrs. Parsley, I'm sure.

'We must keep to the high-road,' she said. 'It dries up very quickly as
it's a sandy soil.'

'Anne wasn't asking you, nurse,' said Serry rather pertly. 'She was
asking Jack.'

'All the same, Miss Serena, I must do my duty,' said nurse. 'I am in
charge of you, and your mamma wouldn't be pleased if I let you all go
stravaging over the wet fields to get bad colds and pleurisys and
newmens, and what not.'

'Newmens,' said Anne, 'what _do_ you mean?'

But nurse was put out, and wouldn't explain. It wasn't till some time
after that we found out she meant that bad kind of cold on your chest
that cows have so often, as well as people.

I tried to smooth nurse down, and I frowned at Serry, who was just in a
humour to go on setting her up.

It was a pity to start so grumpily on our first walk, but things never
do go quite right for long in this world, do they?

'I'll tell you what we can do,' I said; 'we can see the church. It's
just a nice little walk by the road from here--you'd like that, wouldn't
you, Anne?'

'Yes,' said Anne, 'I like old churches.'

'So do I,' said Maud.

'Are there places you could hide in, in this church,' said Serry, 'like
in the old church at Furzely? Whenever I go there I can't help thinking
what lovely hide-and-seek we might have there.'

'Miss Serry,' said nurse, quite shocked, 'I think you should have
different ideas from that in your mind when you go to church.'

And of course we all thought so too. But it isn't much use taking up
anything Serry says, seriously. She _is_ so scatter-brained.

We had a nice enough walk after all. The road was beginning to dry up,
except at the side next the wood where the trees dripped on to it, for
the trees were really soaking. And we soon got nurse into a good humour
again; she's never cross for long. We made plans about all the nice
things we'd do, if only the weather would be really fine--tea in the
woods and things like that, you know.

'But it's early in the season still, my dears, you must remember,' said
nurse. 'It's not often you can plan for much out-of-doors before June is
near its end.'

'And then July is always a rainy month, people say,' said Anne. 'I do
think England's horrid for the weather being so uncertain.'

'Well, indeed,' said nurse, 'take it all in all, I think I'd rather have
our climate up in the north. It's cold, to be sure, a great part of the
year, but the summer is summer while it lasts. And then you know where
you are; in winter you can hap yourselves up and make the best of it,
while here in the south it seems to me that every day you have to think
if it's warm or cold, or what it is, all the year round, summer and
winter alike.'

I forget if I told you that nurse is Scotch. She hasn't really been in
Scotland since she was quite little, but she's very proud of it, and
she's very fond of using funny words, like 'stravaging.'

'They say the air here is like Scotland,' I said, 'so fresh and moor-y.
So you should like it, nurse. And you know there's a place here that
they send little ill children to from London; I can show you the house,
we can see it up above when we get to the church.'

And, funnily enough, just as we got close to the village we came upon a
little party of the convalescent children going a walk. They were all
dressed alike--the girls in brown frocks and red cloaks and brown hats,
and the boys in some sort of corduroy. And there was a sort of servanty
looking person with them, and also a lady; just for half a moment I
wondered if it was Miss Cross-at-first, but it wasn't. This one was
quite different; she was short and round-faced, and extremely
good-natured looking. She smiled at us as she passed us. And the
children all looked very happy.

'You see they've come a walk along the wood like us,' said Maud,
'because I daresay it's wet in their garden too.'

'I'd like to go to see them very much,' said Anne. 'What a pity it isn't
Miss Cross-at-first with them! And mums never remembered to write to
Cousin Dorothea to ask if it could have been her you saw in the church
that day.'

'I'm certain it was,' I said. 'I don't need Cousin Dorothea or anybody
to say so. But I'd like to know if she's gone away or if she's coming
back again. They say girls--ladies, I mean--take it in turns to come and
look after the children.'

'Perhaps Mrs. Parsley could find out for us,' said Anne. 'You know,
nurse, we want to have some of the children at tea at the farm before we
go. Mother said she daresayed we might.'

'It's time enough, Miss Anne, to talk about what you'll do before you
go, seeing as you're scarcely come,' said nurse, rather grumpily. She's
not very fond of things to do with poor children; she's always afraid of
our catching illnesses. 'And it would be no kindness to ask any other
children to come to see you at present. As likely as not they'd be
getting the whooping-cough.'

We hadn't thought of that; it was rather a disappointment.

We had got to the church by now, and we all went in. It didn't look
quite so pretty as the day I had seen it first, for there was no
sunshine coming in through the coloured windows and lighting up the
queer old tablets and figures here and there. Still it looked very nice,
and Anne and Maud admired it very much. So did Serry, only she said
she'd have liked it better with high pews and curtains to draw round the
big square ones. Just fancy that!

'You _couldn't_ think it was nicer like that,' I said.

'Not prettier, but there must have been such jolly corners and
hiding-places,' said Serena. Her head was full of hiding. 'There'd be
nowhere to hide in this church. You'd be seen in a minute.'

'Nobody wants to hide in church,' I said; 'that's not what people come
for.'

'They _might_ though,' said Serena; 'that's to say, supposing any one
got locked up in a church all night, they'd like to have some
comfortable corner to creep into where nobody could get at them.'

'But there'd be nobody _to_ get at them,' said Anne. 'I don't say I'd
like at all to be shut up in a church all night; still, the best of it
would be you'd know you were safe from anybody.'

Serry didn't seem convinced.

'I don't know,' she said. 'There might be--well, bats and owls and
things like that, and then there'd be _feelings_. You'd be sure to fancy
there were people or things there, and it wouldn't be half so
frightening if you could get into a pew with a carpet, and make a bed of
the cushions and hassocks.'

'Eh,' said nurse all of a sudden, 'you put me in mind, Miss Serry, of an
old story my mother told me when I was a child.'

'Oh, do tell it us,' cried Maud.

But nurse said we must wait, of course, till we were out of the church.
Nurse has quite proper feelings about churches, though, when she was
little, she belonged to the Scotch kirk, you know, which is different.
She said she'd tell us the story either on the way home or after tea
when we were all sitting together in our kitchen-parlour, for it was too
damp an evening for us to go out again.

And at first we thought we'd have the story on the way home, but then we
settled we'd wait till the evening. For there were plenty of things to
amuse us going home; I had to show them the post office and the
shops--we went farther down the village on purpose,--and I don't think
stories are ever quite so nice when people are walking as when they're
sitting still.

We all felt quite hungry when we got back to the farm, and we were very
glad that it was nearly tea time. Nurse was very pleased, for Anne and
Maud had never got back their good appetites since they'd been ill,
though Serry had never lost hers all through--I don't much think
_anything_ would make Serry lose her good appetite,--and of course _I'd_
kept all right.

After tea we helped nurse to clear away. We always did that at Mossmoor,
for you see mums had promised Mrs. Parsley that we should give as little
trouble as possible,--it wasn't as if she had been a lodging-house
keeper, and she had only one servant who was rather rough and clumsy.
We liked doing it too, and dear Mrs. Parsley was even better than her
word about making us as comfortable as she possibly could. There was
scarcely a day that she didn't do something 'extra' to please us. This
very evening she had made us some lovely kind of scones for tea. She
said they were a kind she had learnt to make up in the north, and she
'wanted to make us feel at home; it must be a bit lonely just at first,
and such a wet day to begin.'

Wasn't it sweet of her?

Well, as I said, we did justice to the scones, and when tea was over and
all nicely tidied up, we brought our chairs near the fire. For it was
chilly after the rain, and we were glad of a fire. And nurse got out her
knitting--nurse has always got socks for me or stockings for the girls
on hand,--and we began to feel very jolly. We _had_ felt a very little
lonely, perhaps almost an atom homesick, I think, with the dull morning
and the strangeness and the not having father and mother and Hebe, even
though everything was so nice.

'Now for your story, nurse,' said I. 'I hope it's been growing into a
very big one all this time we've been waiting for it.'

'No, indeed, Master Jack,' said nurse, 'it's nothing of the kind. It's
scarce to be called a story at all, and but little worth listening to.'

But we made her tell it all the same. I'm not going to try to write it
in Scotch words, for I don't know Scotch a bit, and I'm not sure that
nurse knows much either, as she's been in England ever since she was
very young. So I'll just tell it straight off; anyway it'll be the sense
of what she said, though she did put in some extra Scotch words. I think
she's rather proud when we have to ask her to explain them.


NURSE'S STORY.

'It was my mother that told it me,' said nurse, 'for it happened to
herself when she was a little girl. She lived at home with her father
and mother and brothers in a good-sized cottage on the Muirness estate,
for my grandfather was one of the head men on the place, which belonged
to old Sir Patrick Muir. They were a good way--five miles or so--from
even a village, and I daresay double as far from the nearest town, which
was only a small one. But in those days people were content with
stay-at-home lives, and they didn't feel dull or lonely even in very
out-of-the-way places. It is a good while ago since my mother was a
child. She was not young when she married, and she was nearly forty when
I was born, and I'm getting on for that myself now. My grandmother had
been rather above my grandfather, for she was the daughter of a
well-to-do man who farmed his own land. When my mother was a child these
old folk were still living, and their little place was very near
Muirness; indeed, I believe it was bought several years ago by Sir
Herbert, old Sir Patrick's grandson, and now belongs to the big estate.

'My mother was a great favourite with her grandfather and grandmother,
for she was the only granddaughter, all the others being boys. She used
often to go over to Oldbiggins Farm to stay for a day or two; and her
grandmother was very fond of having her from a Saturday to a Monday to
take her to church with them on Sunday, and send her back early on
Monday morning in time to go to school. My mother didn't care for these
visits as much as for week-day ones, for her grandmother used to take
her to church on Sunday morning and keep her there straight on through
the afternoon service too, which was really too much for a child. Her
mother was not so strict, and understood better about children's
feelings; and she used always to let mother and her brothers go home
after the morning service, even if she stayed on for the afternoon
herself. It was five miles away, so it was a long walk, but the old
people used to drive in a cart there and back; for if they hadn't done
so, they wouldn't have been able to go to church at all.

'One Saturday afternoon--it was late in the autumn--mother's grandmother
sent over to say that she wanted Maggie, that was mother's name, to come
to stay till Monday, and she should drive to church and back with her on
the Sunday--the 'Sabbath-day' was what they called it always. Maggie
didn't want much to go, but her mother didn't like to refuse; the old
people were kind, and it wouldn't do to vex them. So the child was sent
off. She was about eight years old.

'"Mayn't I come home with my brothers after the morning church is done?"
she said. But her mother shook her head. For some reason they were not
going till the afternoon. I think somebody was ill.

'"If I can get in the afternoon, I'll look out for you, and you can come
home with me then, dearie," she said. "Tell your grandmother I'd like
to have you back to-morrow evening if she doesn't mind."

'The Sunday evenings at Oldbiggins were rather hard upon a child too,
for, on the top of the two long services, the old grandfather always
read out a very long sermon, difficult for any one to understand, as he
read very feebly, and the words were often puzzling.

[Illustration: 'Her grandmother ... went quietly out of the pew without
a notion but that the child was beside her.'--c. x. p. 153.]

'So, with the hope of getting home again before the Sunday evening,
little Maggie started. She was a gentle, quiet child, and the old people
had no idea but that she was quite happy and liked the long hours in the
church as much as they did. She went to church alone with her
grandmother and the farm-man who drove the cart, and they took with them
a packet of bread-and-butter, or bread-and-jam maybe--what was called "a
piece"--to eat outside the church between the two services. There was
only an hour between them. Maggie looked out for her own people before
she and her grandmother went back into the church again, but they must
have been a little late, and the old lady liked to be in her place in
good time, so the child did not see them. But she thought to herself
she'd be sure to meet them after church, and this thought kept her
quiet, though she couldn't possibly get a glimpse of them from her
corner of the high pew, even if she had dared to look about. She must
have been very tired, and she had cried in bed the night before, and I
daresay the cold air outside made it feel warm in the church, anyway
this was what happened. The poor little thing fell fast asleep. And her
grandmother, who was very blind except with her glasses on--and she
always took them off and put them away when the last psalm had been
sung--went quietly out of the pew without a notion but that the child
was beside her.

'When Maggie woke it was quite dark, the church had been shut up ever so
long; there was no evening service. At first she thought she was in bed,
and that the clothes had tumbled off her, then feeling about, she found
she had her frock and cape and bonnet on, and everything near her was
hard and cold, not like bed at all. And by bits it all came back to her
mind--her last waking thoughts in church, and how she was hoping to see
her mother,--and she began to take in where she was. I've always thought
it was really dreadful for her, and she must have been a brave, sensible
child-- I know she grew up a brave, sensible woman. For, though she
couldn't help crying at first with loneliness and cold and the queer
sort of fear, she soon settled to do the best she could. There was some
moonlight coming in at one window, though not much, but enough to make
her see where the pulpit was, and up into the pulpit Maggie climbed,
because she had an idea she'd be safer there; and it certainly was
warmer, for it was a sort of little box with a door to it, and there
were one or two stools and cushions and some red cloth hanging round the
top, which Miss Maggie ventured to pull down and wrap round her. And
there she composed herself to sleep, and sleep she did, in spite of her
loneliness and hunger--oh, I forgot to say she found a wee bit of her
"piece" still in her pocket,--till the sunshine woke her up the next
morning, for luckily it was a bright mild day. Then down she came, and
walked up and down the aisles as fast as she dared, considering it was a
church, to get her cramped legs warm again, and just as she was thinking
what she was to do to get out, the door opened, to her delight, and in
came the man who had care of the church--what we call a verger--followed
by the old body who cleaned and swept it.

'They _were_ astonished, as you can fancy; such a thing had never
happened before within the memory of man.

'Old Peter took her off with him to his cottage, and his wife gave her
some hot breakfast, and then he borrowed a cart and drove Maggie
home--straight home to Muirness, not to Oldbiggins. It was home Maggie
wanted to go, you may be sure, and when Peter heard the story, he
declared her granny deserved a good fright for not looking after her
better.

"P'raps she thought I'd run off to mother and the boys," said Maggie.

'And that was just what it turned out to be.

'The old lady, instead of being frightened, was very angry. She had
stayed talking to some friend at the church door, and somehow her
daughter and the boys had fancied she and Maggie had driven off, not
seeing them about. Maggie's mother was in a hurry to get home to the one
that was ill, and just thought the little girl had gone back quietly
with her grandmother till the next morning. And when the granny had
missed the child, _she_ thought Maggie had run off to her mother--for
some one called out that Mistress Gray and her children had driven
off,--and was too offended to send to Muirness to ask!

'And at home they hadn't missed her of course. So, after all, Maggie
wasn't made much of a heroine of, for all she'd been so brave and
sensible.

'But I'm sure she never minded that, so glad was she to be in her own
dear home again, safe and sound. And you may be sure her mother petted
her enough to make up all she could for the poor little thing's
disagreeable adventure. It was talked of through the country-side for
many a day after that. Maybe it is still.'

'And I hope they never let her go back to that horrid old grandmother
again,' said Anne.

'Nay, my dear, she wasn't so bad as that. But old people have their
ways.'

'I think our gran is _much_ nicer than that,' said Maud in her clear
little voice.

And I'm sure we all agreed with her.

But we all thanked nurse very nicely for telling us the story, which was
really very interesting.

And it gave us a good deal to talk about.




CHAPTER XI

MISCHIEF IN THE AIR


Yes, it gave us a good deal to talk about. Stories that do that are much
the nicest; they seem to make themselves over and over, and to last so
long. We talked for some days after that, about what we'd each of us do
if _we_ were locked up all night alone in a church, and we made ever so
many plans. And the next Sunday--that was our first one at
Mossmoor,--when we all came home from church and were at dinner, Serena
astonished us very much, when nurse said she'd been a very good girl,
for she's generally a dreadful fidget, by saying quite coolly--

'Oh, I didn't mind the sermon a bit to-day, though it was very long. For
I was settling all the time what I'd do if I was like Maggie in _that_
church. And I know quite well, only I won't tell any of you. So if ever
_I'm_ lost on a Sunday you'll have a nice hunt.'

She tossed back her head the way she does when she means to be
aggravating.

'You silly girl,' said Maud in her superior way, 'you couldn't hide in
that church not to be found. You're so boasty. And if you did, there'd
be no fun in it.'

Serry gave another toss, and a particular sort of a smile. That smile
meant mischief.

'Miss Serena's certainly very clever at hiding places,' said nurse. 'But
there couldn't be very much cleverness wanted to hide in a church; it's
not like finding out queer places you'd never think of in a house. Now,
I daresay, Miss Serry, if it came a very wet day again while we're here
and Mrs. Parsley let you have a good game, as I've no doubt she would, I
daresay you'd keep us hunting like anything.'

'I daresay I could,' said Serry.

But I knew by her voice that _she_ knew that nurse was speaking that way
on purpose to put hiding in the church out of her head. For, as I've
said, Serry's very queer; for all she's so changeable and flighty, there
are times that if she takes up a thing, _nothing_ will get it from
her--make her drop it, I mean,--till she's done it. And she'd gone on so
about hiding in the church that I think nurse was a little
uncomfortable. Perhaps she began to wish she hadn't told us the story
of her mother, but I wouldn't say so, for I didn't want to vex her.
She'd been really so very kind.

After that Sunday, however, for some weeks nothing more was said about
it, and we left off talking of the Maggie story. We had so many other
things to do and to speak about. The weather got all right again, even
better than before, for every day now was getting us nearer and nearer
into the real summer; though, of course, even in the middle of summer
there do come cold wet bits, just like our first day at Mossmoor. But
for some time we had nothing but lovely weather.

It's a very drying soil all about Fewforest; after two or three fine
days, even in the woods, the ground is so dry that you'd think it hadn't
rained since the world was made. It's partly with the trees being mostly
firs which are so neat and bare low down--no mess of undergrowth about
them. And the soil is very nice, so beautifully clean and crunchy to
walk on, for it's made of the pricks that fall off the firs, in great
part. It's perfectly splendid to lie on--springy and yielding and not a
bit dirty--your things don't get soiled in the least.

They say, too, that the scent or breath of pines and firs--I think it's
rather nice to think it's the sweet breath of the trees, don't you?--is
awfully good for coughs or illnesses to do with coughs. So it suited us
very well indeed to spend a great part of our time in the woods. And
certainly the girls' coughs soon went quite away. I was glad. I really
could _hardly_ help hitting them sometimes when they would go on barking
and whooping, even though I suppose they couldn't stop it. They still
coughed a little if they ran too fast, or if they got excited or angry.
I do believe Serry pretended it sometimes just to be aggravating, for
she was in rather an aggravating humour at that time. I think it was
partly from not having Hebe, who has such a good way with her, and as
Anne and Maud always stick together, you see Serena was rather left to
me, and I don't pretend to have a good way with her at all, she makes me
so angry. Though we get on a good deal better now than we did then.

Still, on the whole, we were very happy indeed. We did a little
lessons--at least Anne and I did regularly. Miss Stirling had set me
some Latin and French, and Anne didn't want to get behind me in Latin,
so she did it with me, and she was very good in helping me with my
French, for she's much farther on than me in French.

That was in the mornings, for an hour or so. Then we used to go what
nurse calls a 'good bracing walk,' right over the heath that edges the
woods, for two or three miles sometimes. We used to come in for dinner
pretty hungry, I can tell you. But Mrs. Parsley didn't mind how much she
had to cook for us. She was as pleased as if you'd given her a present
when nurse said she never had known our appetites so good.

Sometimes we met the getting-well children from the Home. But I rather
fancy the people there had heard about the whooping-cough; for though
the young lady who was with them smiled at us very nicely always, she
rather shoo'd them away from us. And it was always the same round-faced,
beamy-looking girl--not Miss Cross-at-first, certainly.

Then in the afternoons we mostly played or sat about the woods, coming
in for tea, and sometimes, when it was very fine and mild, nurse let us
go out again a little after tea. But if it was the least chilly or windy
or anything, she wouldn't let the girls go out, and then we sat all
together playing games, or now and then telling stories till bed-time.
Very often dear Mrs. Parsley would come in, and we always made her sit
down and talk to us. And sometimes I'd go out a stroll by myself in the
evening--towards the village generally, for there was often a letter to
post or some little message for nurse to the shop. And then I got
another reason for walking that way in the evening, which I'll tell you
about directly.

We had been five weeks at the farm when one day we got very jolly news
from mums. The news had been pretty jolly all the time; Hebe had gone on
getting better, though the doctor at Ventnor had thought her very weak
at first, and so she and mums had stayed on longer than they'd expected
they would. But this letter told that they had really fixed a day for
coming back to London, and that the nice Ventnor doctor said no air
could be better for Hebe now than Fewforest, and so mums was going to
bring her down the very next Friday to be with us for the last three
weeks. Mums was coming herself too, to stay from Friday to Monday, for
father had to be away with gran those two days. Gran was at Brighton, I
think, but he was coming back now mums would be there. There was a
postscript to the letter--it was to Anne,--in which mums said she might
perhaps want nurse to come up to London for a few hours to see about
clothes or something. 'If I do,' she wrote, 'do you think I can trust
you and Jack to take care of the two little ones? I am sure Mrs. Parsley
would be most kind, but of course I do not want to give her more trouble
than we can help.'

'Oh,' said Serena, when Anne had read all that aloud--I wished she had
stopped before the postscript--'that would be fun. We'd lead old Jack a
dance wouldn't we, Maud? As for Anne, we'd find her a new book, and then
she wouldn't trouble us.'

Maud looked at her with scorn, but would not condescend to speak. I do
believe from that moment Serry settled to play some kind of trick if we
_were_ left alone. But when I said to Anne that I hoped to goodness we
shouldn't be left in charge of Serry, she only said it would be all
right; Serry made herself out worse than she was, and so on. Anne _is_
so easygoing.

Now I must tell you why I liked strolling down to the church in the
evenings. It only began the week before Hebe and mums were to come. I
happened to have gone to the village rather late with a letter, and,
coming back, I noticed that there was some light in the church, even
though it wasn't the time for any service. And, standing still for a
moment, suddenly I heard the organ begin. Some one was playing it. The
door was a little open, and I went inside the porch and found I could
hear quite well. It was beautiful, far nicer than on Sundays, and after
a while I heard singing too. Such lovely singing--it was a woman's
voice--and she sang some of the things I liked best, and I stayed there
listening as long as I dared. The next evening I couldn't come, but the
one after that I did, and she was there again, and I listened ever so
long. After that I came whenever I could; sometimes she was there and
sometimes not,--it was rather fun wondering if she would be. I told Anne
about it, and she said she'd like awfully to come with me one evening,
but we didn't know how to manage it, for we really couldn't tell Serry.
She'd have teased so to come too, and she'd have spoilt it all with her
fidgeting, and if we'd told nurse and asked her to let us go without the
little ones, Serry would have made some sort of a fuss I'm sure. So I
just kept on going whenever I could, though very often there was no
music. And I promised Anne that the first chance I could see I'd take
her too.

Mums wrote for nurse to go up to London on the Thursday--just the day
before she and Hebe were coming. Nurse was to go up by an afternoon
train, and she'd get back about nine in the evening, mums wrote; and
we--Anne and I--might help to put the little ones to bed, and then we
might sit up till nurse came back. There was really nothing to be
anxious about, Mrs. Parsley was so kind, and really we were old enough
to be left an hour or two by ourselves. Still nurse seemed a little
uneasy. I'm sure it was all about Serena. Anne and I promised her we'd
be awfully careful and good.

'I know I can depend upon you, Master Jack,' said nurse. We were alone
at the time--she and I--'and really Miss Anne is wonderfully improved.
Since the diamond ornament was lost, and it being partly through her
fault, she's hardly like the same young lady. It's an ill wind that does
nobody any good, they say; perhaps Miss Serry will take a sensible turn
after a while.'

'I hope it won't have to cost another diamond ornament, and us all
having whooping-cough again--no, I suppose you can't have it twice, but
I daresay there are plenty of other illnesses just as horrid or
horrider,' I said rather grumpily.

'I hope not,' said nurse, 'though I would really be thankful if Miss
Serry would take thought. There's never any saying what she'll be after
next. The rest of the nursery work all put together isn't above half
what the mending and tidying up of her things alone is.'

Serry could take thought if she chose; she had an uncommonly, good
memory when it suited her.

This was the day before nurse was going. I had found out by now that the
music at the church was mostly every other evening, and as I'd heard it
the night before, very likely the lady would be playing and singing
again the next day. So all of a sudden I thought I'd better tell nurse
about it, and get leave to go if it was a fine evening with Anne, and
Mrs. Parsley would take care of the little ones.

Nurse wasn't sure about it, but when I told her very likely Serry would
be better alone with Maud and Mrs. Parsley than if we were all together
the whole long evening, she gave in.

'Very well,' she said, 'but don't you and Miss Anne stay out late--not
above half an hour.'

I promised her we wouldn't.

Anne was very pleased, only she said wouldn't it perhaps be better if we
all four went; it would be a little treat for Serry to look forward to,
and perhaps it would keep her good the rest of the time.

I thought afterwards Anne had been right, but I wouldn't agree with her
when she said it. I didn't want Serry at all; I wouldn't have minded
Maud, but I knew Serry would spoil it all. So I said to Anne it would
never do; they'd fidget or make a noise, and the lady who was playing
might hear us and be vexed, and it would be horrid to have any fuss in a
church, we might get scolded by the verger or possibly even the
clergyman,--what _would_ father and mother and gran think of such a
thing?

Anne gave in. But I gave in to her a bit too. She said it was much best
to make no mystery about it. Serry was as sharp as a needle about
mysteries, and she'd only set herself to find out. So that Thursday
morning at breakfast--the day nurse was to be away--I said quietly,
'Anne and I are going to church this evening for half an hour. Nurse,
please tell Serry that she and Maud may stay with Mrs. Parsley in her
kitchen while we're out.'

'Yes,' said nurse. 'You hear, Miss Serry and Miss Maud. It'll make a
little change for you.'

'I like being in Mrs. Parsley's kitchen for a while in the evening very
much, don't you, Serry?' said Maud.

But Serry did not answer. I think she pretended not to hear. Still she
couldn't make out now that she hadn't been properly told.

Well, with many charges and warnings, poor nurse set off. The red-eared
boy drove her to the station, and we ran over the fields by a short cut
to a stile on to the road, where we could see her pass, and there we
shouted out again all our messages to mums and Hebe--nurse couldn't
possibly have remembered all the things we told her to say, and it
didn't matter certainly, considering we were going to see them the very
next day.

The first part of the afternoon we got on all right. We'd had dinner
earlier than usual, so that nurse should be in time for the train, and
after she was fairly off we went out into the woods with baskets to get
all the flowers we could for mums and Hebe--I mean to make the rooms
look nice for them.

There weren't very many, for of course the spring flowers were over, and
it was too early for the regular summer ones. Besides, the spring is
always the best time for flowers that grow in the woods. Still we got
some, pretty nice, and some trails of ivy and these pretty reddy leaves
that you can find most of the year. And we got a lot of fir cones
too--mums does so love the scent of them in the fire, and as people
often feel a little chilly when they first come out to the country, we
fixed we'd have a nice fire in the evening, and make it nearly all of
the cones.

After that we went in and arranged our flowers; there's always lots of
moss in the woods, and with moss you can make a good show even with very
little.

Then there came tea-time. We were a good while over tea, for even though
Serry had been all right so far, both Anne and I felt a little fidgety--
Serry was almost _too_ good, if you understand.

It was half-past five, or nearer six than that, I daresay, when we had
finished tea. Anne and I wanted to go to the church about a quarter to
seven, meaning to be back before half-past, which was the two little
ones' bed-time, so that we could help Mrs. Parsley if she needed us.

Mrs. Parsley looked rather worried when she came in to take away the tea
things--not _crossly_ worried, for she was as kind as could be, but just
troubled. And afterwards we knew that the reason was that an old aunt of
theirs who lived a mile or two off was very ill, and had sent for her,
but she didn't like to go because of leaving us. She didn't tell us; I
almost think it would have been better if she had, for then Anne and I
would have given up going out and have looked after Serry and Maud till
nurse came back. Only, if we _had_ done that, very likely nothing would
have happened the same, and the wond----no, I must go straight on.

Well, we played 'patience,' and did everything we could to please Serry
till about half-past six. Did I tell you that there's a very jolly old
clock in the Parsley's summer kitchen?--so we always know the time. Then
I said to Anne I thought she might go and get ready, and we might as
well start, and 'you two,' I said to Serry and Maud, 'can go to Mrs.
Parsley till we come back.'

Maud began gathering up the cards and counters and things we'd been
playing with, and putting them together tidily--she's always so
tidy,--but Serry had got a 'patience' half set out.

'Do let me finish this,' she said, 'and then I promise you I'll go into
Mrs. Parsley's kitchen.'

'You promise,' I said. By this time Anne had come downstairs with her
hat and jacket on, and I was standing by the door with my cap in my
hand.

'Promise,' said Serena, 'word of honour.'

Well, she's not a story-teller after all, and she wouldn't break a
right-down promise like that, so I thought it was all right.

'We shan't be long,' I said, and off we set, Anne and I, thinking we had
managed beautifully.

It was very nice and peaceful outside; Anne is really very jolly when
you get her alone and she isn't thinking of some book or other she's
reading, and we quite enjoyed the little walk. The church was open as
usual, but there was no sound of music yet, only there was a light up in
the organ loft, which I was sure showed the lady was coming, though Anne
thought it was perhaps only a reflection of the evening light through
the window. But I knew by this time that it was always pretty dark up by
the organ, except perhaps in the very middle of the day in very bright
weather.

We didn't stay in the porch like I'd done at first. I had found a nice
little corner just inside, where we could hear beautifully, and yet slip
out in a moment, _in case_ any one came and found fault. And there we
sat quite happily, and in a minute or two we heard a hum beginning and
then some notes, and then the playing started properly. It was
beautiful. Anne squeezed my hand, and I felt quite proud of having
found it out--like a showman, you know. But 'wait till you hear her
singing,' I whispered.

She was still only playing, _luckily_, when, what _do_ you think
happened? The big door behind us was slowly pushed openly, and in
walked, as cool as twenty cucumbers, two small figures, giving us--no
that was only Serry--a condescending little nod and smile as they
slipped into a seat almost alongside ours.




CHAPTER XII

MISS CROSS-AT-FIRST'S FUR CAPE


I couldn't help it, even though it was in church, I felt so boiling. I
jumped up and caught hold of Serry's arm and pulled her out into the
porch. Poor Maud came too of herself, and when we got outside into the
light, I saw that she looked pale and frightened. Then Anne appeared,
quite puzzled and dazed, for she'd been all up in the music and had
almost forgotten where she was, or if she was anywhere, as she does
sometimes.

_I_ was all there though. I closed the door so that our voices couldn't
possibly be heard from the inside, and then I faced round upon Serry.

'What's the meaning of this?' I said. 'The very moment nurse's back is
turned you begin disobeying her?'

Serena's eyes sparkled. She has very funny eyes. Sometimes, when she's
very mischievous, they look really green, though sometimes they're very
pretty.

'Then you shouldn't go plotting for you and Anne to have treats, and to
keep us out of them,' she said.

'"Treats,"--nonsense,' said. 'As if it was a _treat_. A simple thing
like this, coming down to listen to the organ.'

'Well, why shouldn't Maud and I have a simple pleasure too?'

'You don't care for music, at least you hate sitting still, and Maud was
quite happy at the farm. _She_ didn't want to come.'

'No, Jack, truly I didn't,' said Maud almost crying. 'But Serry said if
I didn't she'd run off into the wood and hide herself so that we
couldn't find her. And she told the servant to tell Mrs. Parsley we'd
gone with you after all, and we'd be all home soon. And Mrs. Parsley was
upstairs, and she called down, "All right, my dears," and Serry said if
I said anything she'd----' I never knew what Serry had said she'd do,
for now Maud began crying, and Anne put her arms round her, and kissed
and comforted her.

Then Anne and I looked at each other. What should we do? After all it
wasn't a very big thing; it wouldn't do any harm for them to sit
listening to the music too if Serry would be quiet. And perhaps she
would be, to make up for having been so naughty. So I said, 'As you are
here, you had better stay. Take Maud into the church, Anne. I'll look
after Serry.'

But when I was going to take hold of Serry she slipped away.

'I won't be pulled and dragged about,' she said. 'I'll go into a corner
and be quite quiet if you'll leave me alone, but I'll scream if you
don't.'

Just then the singing began. I _didn't_ want to miss any of it, and
Serry was more likely to be quiet if I gave in. So I let her go; she
went in before me very quickly, right into a corner as she said, and she
gave me a sort of a nod over her shoulder. I hoped it meant she was
going to be sensible.

[Illustration: 'We all three sat listening and listening.'--c. xii. p.
175.]

The singing was most beautiful that night. We all three sat listening
and listening. I think Anne soon went up into the clouds again and
forgot everything else. Maudie liked it too; she leant against me, but
every now and then I felt her shiver, and little sobs went through her.
Maud scarcely ever cries, but when she does it seems to tire her out.
And Serry had worried her very badly.

'Are you cold, dear?' I whispered, and she said she was a little. Serry
had hurried her out without seeing that she was properly wrapped up, and
it was a chilly evening, I forgot to say. Perhaps it would have been
better if I had made them all come away then, but it did seem such a
pity to miss the singing. I think it was 'Angels ever bright and fair,'
but I'm not sure. We've heard so many of her beautiful songs since then
that I'm not sure which it was.

Suddenly we heard the door pushed open, and some one came into the
church. It was a girl; she came in very quickly, and hurried up the
aisle and in through a door or a curtain somewhere at the side. It was
already darker than when we came. A minute after, we heard talking--the
singing had stopped, I forgot to say--and then two people came out at
the side, and hurried back again down the aisle and out at the door. It
was the person who had been playing, and the girl who had come evidently
to fetch her.

They didn't shut the door to, only closed it a little.

'What a pity,' said Anne, 'she's been fetched away.'

'Yes,' said I, 'but Maudie's rather cold. Perhaps it's best for us to go
home,' and we got up and went towards the door.

I looked round for Serry. She wasn't in the corner we had seen her in.

'I expect Serry's outside in the porch,' I said to Anne. But no, she
wasn't.

'She was sitting in the same place just before the girl came in,' said
Anne. 'I saw her.'

'She can't have gone home,' I said. 'She's not very fond of walking
about alone. She must be somewhere in the church.'

And then all of a sudden there came over me the remembrance of her boast
about being able to hide in the church so that we couldn't find her. Was
that what she had been after? Was that her reason for following us, that
she thought it would be a good chance for playing us this trick? It was
too bad. There was poor Maud tired and cold, and Anne and me who had
been worried enough already. I really felt as if I couldn't stand it.

I asked Maud what she thought, but of course Serry hadn't said a word to
her about hiding. It wasn't likely she would, but every minute we got
surer that she _was_ hiding.

You can't shout out in a church, and yet it wasn't easy to hunt. We
began; we poked into any of the dark corners we could think of, and
behind the doors and curtains, and even in the pulpit, though it was a
sort of open-work that a mouse could scarcely have hidden in--not like
the one in the 'Maggie' story. But it was all no use, and it was more
provoking than you can fancy to know that all the time the naughty child
was hearing us, and laughing at us. We went on for a quarter of an hour
or more, I daresay; then I determined I'd bother no more.

'Stop, Anne,' I said, in a low voice, 'I'm not going to----' but Anne
interrupted me.

'I hear something,' she said. 'Listen; what is it?'

There was a little sound of footsteps, but not inside the church, I
thought. Still it _might_ be Serry; she might have slipped out to baffle
us. But first I thought I'd try my new idea. I slipped out as near the
middle as I could, and then I said, loud and clear, though not shouting,
of course--do you know I felt quite frightened when I heard my own voice
so loud, it seemed so unreverent--

'Serena'--this was what I said--'you can hear me quite well, I know, so
I give you fair warning that if you don't come out before I finish
counting twelve we'll go home, and leave you to yourself--to stay here
all night if you choose.'

Then I began, 'One, two, three, four'--was it fancy, or did I hear a
little smothered laugh just as I was going to say 'five?'--but then all
was still again, and I went on, till, just as I was, you may say, on the
stroke of 'twelve,' there came a flutter and rush down the aisle, and
there was Miss Serry, tossing her hair back, her eyes looking, I am
sure, if there had been light enough to see them by, very bright green
indeed. But, just as she appeared, there came another sound--a harsh,
rasping, grating sound,--a queer feeling went through me as I heard it,
only I was so taken up with Serry that I didn't seem to have attention
to spare, and I didn't really take in for the moment what it meant.

There was Serry as triumphant as could be.

'I don't mind coming out now,' she said. 'I've proved that you couldn't
find me.'

'You have been about as naughty as you could be,' said Anne, 'and
whether Jack tells mother all about it or not, I know _I_ shall.'

Serena did not answer. She really seemed startled. It is not often that
Anne takes that tone. She used to be so constantly in scrapes
herself--about carelessness, and forgettings, and losings, and all that
sort of thing--that I think she felt as if she had no right to find
fault with others. But after a moment Serry got back her coolness.

'Well, anyway I've gained,' she said. 'You don't know where I was
hidden, and you'd never have found me.'

And to this day she has never told us!

'Let us get home now as fast as we can,' said Anne; 'there is poor
Maudie shivering with cold. I'm afraid she's got a chill.'

We turned towards the door, but suddenly the remembrance of the sound I
had heard came back to me, and a great fear went through me. I hurried
on. Yes, it was too true; the door was locked, locked from the outside,
and we were prisoners--prisoners pretty certainly for the night! I faced
round upon the girls and told them.

'I remember hearing the sound of locking,' I said.

But at first they wouldn't believe me; I could scarcely believe it
myself. We rattled and shook at the door in the silly way people do in
such cases; of course it was no use. Then we made journeys round the
church to all the other doors; none of them had been open in the
daytime, so it wasn't likely they would be now. Then we considered
together if it would be any use shouting, but we were sure it wouldn't
be. There was no house very near the church; the Convalescent Home, on
rising ground a little behind it, was about the nearest, and we knew our
voices could never be heard there. And we were too far back from the
road to hope that any passer-by would hear us; beside which, unluckily,
it was a windy night--the wind had risen a good deal since we had come
out. We could hear it outside, and it almost sounded as if it was
raining too.

'There is nothing for it,' I said at last, 'but to stay quietly and make
ourselves as comfortable as we can till some one comes to let us out.
Mrs. Parsley is sure to miss us and send, as she knows where we are. The
great thing is to keep poor Maud from catching cold.'

I wasn't cold myself; I had been moving about, and then I wasn't getting
well of an illness like the girls. So I took off my ulster and made
Maudie put it on. There were no cushions in the church, but we collected
all the hassocks we could, and built up a sort of little nest, and then
we all huddled in together. It was fast getting dark, and after we had
been sitting there a while we heard the clock outside strike eight.

I couldn't make it out; they _must_ have missed us at the farm before
this. But they hadn't, and I may as well explain here--a lot of
explainings together at the end are so confusing, I think--how it was.
You remember my saying Mrs. Parsley had had bad news that day. Well,
just as Serry called out to her that she and Maud were coming with us
after all, another message had come that she _must_ go at once to the
old lady who was so ill. There was no choice, she had to go, so the
horse was put to and the red-eared boy drove her off. Mr. Parsley hadn't
come in, so all she could do was to tell the servant we'd all be in
soon, and she must tell us what had happened, and that she'd send the
cart back to the station to meet nurse at nine. Now, the servant was
very stupid; she got 'nine' into her head, and when Mr. Parsley came in
about half-past seven she told him we were all to be in at nine; and he
said afterwards he'd got some vague idea that we had all gone in the
cart to meet nurse. Anyhow, he wasn't a bit uneasy, and after he'd had
his supper he set off walking to the old aunt's to see how she was, and
to arrange about Mrs. Parsley staying all night if she had to.

So you see, till nurse got back, there was no one to be uneasy about
us.

But _we_ didn't know it, and there we sat, more and more puzzled, and
even frightened in a strange sort of way. It seemed as if we'd dropped
out of the world and nobody cared.

'At the worst,' I whispered to Anne, 'when nurse comes they'll hunt us
up. She knows we were to be in the church, and she'll think of the
Maggie story.'

'Only,' said Anne, '_suppose_ she misses her train, or that it's very
late. It's Maudie I'm so unhappy about, Jack. Hush----'

For we heard a little sob, and we didn't want to wake her. She had
fallen asleep, and Anne and I were both cuddling her close to keep her
warm.

'Is she waking?' I said, very low.

But Anne pinched my hand. The sob wasn't from Maud, it was from Serry. I
must say I was rather glad. It was about time for her to sob and cry, I
thought.

We waited on and on. After a bit I think Anne and Serry too got drowsy,
and perhaps I did myself. Anyhow, I grew stupid, and as if I didn't
care; but I was very cold too.

It seemed such a tremendous time. I heard a story not long ago of a man
who got shut in somewhere--I think it was in the catacombs, or some
place like that--who went through, as he thought, days of it. He grew
terribly hungry, for one thing, and ate his candle, and was released
just when he believed he was at the last gasp, and after all he'd only
been there three hours! It did seem absurd, but I can quite believe it.
He'd lost all sense of time, you see. Well, I suppose it was rather like
that with us. I know, when at last we heard the clock strike, I was
_sure_ it was going on to twelve. I couldn't _believe_ it was only nine!

'Anne,' I whispered, 'are you awake? How ever are we to wait here till
to-morrow morning? It's only nine o'clock!'

'Nurse will be coming home soon then,' said Anne, hopefully; 'she'll
_never_ wait till to-morrow morning to find us.'

'I don't know,' I said. 'I can't make anything out. I think it's as if
we were all dead and buried, and nobody cares.'

'Hush,' said a clear little voice; 'that's not good, Jack. _God_ cares,
always.'

'It was poor little Maudie, and again I heard the choky sob from Serena.

Just then, as if in answer to Maud, _at last_ we heard a sound, or
sounds--voices and footsteps, and then the grating of the key in the
lock.

'They've come for us, they've come for us!' we cried, and up we all
jumped. It was quite dark, but as the door opened a light came in; the
people, whoever they were, had a lantern. But it wasn't Mr. Parsley, nor
his wife, nor the red-eared boy, nor any one we knew--at least, not any
one we expected. It was--the light was full in her face, and she was
frowning just the sort of way I remembered--it was Miss Cross-at-first!

And just fancy what I did? I ran at her, I was so confused and stupid,
calling her _that_!

'Oh, Miss Cross-at-first,' I said, 'please let us out! We've been locked
in, hours, and Maud is so cold!'

It must have been awfully muddling for _her_. She frowned worse than
ever, and turned to the girl with her--a girl about fifteen, not a lady,
but very nice.

'Who are they, Linny?' she said. 'Do you know?'

But Linny shook her head.

'Some mistake,' she began, but I interrupted her.

'I'll tell you who we are,' I said. 'You know us, and we know you, but I
can't remember your proper name,' and then it flashed upon me what I
had called her, and I got scarlet.

'My name isn't "Crossley," or whatever you said,' she began (oh, how
thankful I was she hadn't heard properly! _Afterwards_ we told her the
name we'd given her, and she didn't mind a bit), 'but I seem to know
you. I'm staying at the Home here. I left my music in church, for I went
off in a hurry. But what in the world were you all doing here?'

'We came to listen to you,' I said, and then Anne went on to explain.
She did it so nicely, not exactly putting the blame on Serry, which
would not have been kind just then, but she quite made Miss Merthyr
understand.

'You poor little souls!' she exclaimed. 'Of course, I remember hearing
you were somewhere down here, but I've been away. I only came back again
a few days ago. And Maud, poor child, you _do_ look blue. I'll tell you
what, come back to the Home with me and get warm. Linny, run back and
tell them to heat some milk, and then Linny and I will wrap you up and
take you home.'

'But,' said a little voice, 'won't the getting-well children catch the
whooping-cough?'

Judith--that's what we always call her now--couldn't help laughing. It
was Maud who had said it.

'The Home children are all in bed and asleep long ago,' she said.
'They'll run no risk, and I've not heard any of you coughing. I'm sure
the infection's over. So come along. Oh, my music! Linny, take the
lantern; oh no, she's gone! Never mind, I'll get it on my way home. I
don't want the organist to confuse it with his.'

And in five minutes we found ourselves in the kitchen at the Home, in
front of a jolly fire, and with nice hot milk to drink. For it really
was a cold night; it had been raining, too, pretty sharply. The other
ladies at the Home--there were two, and two servants--were very nice to
us. But Maud kept hold of Miss Cross-at-first's hand as if she couldn't
let go.

'Now, we must get you home,' said Judith. 'Let's see, how can we wrap
you up? Why, this is your brother's jacket. My boy, _you_ must have been
cold! Here, put on your coat, and I'll fetch some shawls and things. I
have a bundle I have never undone since I came, for it hasn't been cold
till now.'

She flew upstairs, and was down again in a moment.

'Here's a shawl for each of you,' she said to Anne and Serry; 'and here,
oh yes, this short fur tippet will be just the thing for Maud. I didn't
know I'd got it here.'

It was a nice little cape, with a hood at the back.

She opened it out and gave it a shake, as people often do when a thing
has been folded up, and--something hard dropped out of it and rolled on
to the stone floor with a clatter.

'What's that?' said Judith. 'There must have been some pin or something
caught in the fur. I haven't worn it for ever so long--not since----'

She stooped and looked about a little on the floor. But she is
near-sighted--that's why she frowns so,--and she didn't see anything.

'Never mind, I daresay it was only a safety-pin,' she said. 'Here,
Maudie, dear,' and she held out the cape.

But Anne had been looking about on the floor too, and suddenly she made
a dive under a table standing at one side. When she stood up again her
face looked all--I don't know how.

'Jack,' she said, as if she were choking, 'it's----' and she held out
her hand. There, on her palm--looking not quite so bright as the last
time we had seen it, but otherwise none the worse--lay _the diamond
ornament_, gran's curious old-fashioned treasure, which had caused poor
mums and Anne, and indeed all of us, so much trouble and distress.

I gasped. I couldn't speak. Judith stared.

'What is it?' she said.

Then I tried to get my voice.

'It's the thing that was lost,' I said, 'worth ever so much, and an
heirloom too. Didn't you know? Cousin Dorothea knew. Mother lost it the
day of the Drawing-room. Oh,' as light began to break in upon me, 'it
must have dropped on to your cape and caught in the fur--it is very
fuzzy fur--and there it's been ever since! Oh, to think of it!'

'Yes,' said Judith, 'there it has been ever since. I've never had on the
cape since, and my maid put it in with these shawls when I was coming
down here. I remember her saying it might be cold here sometimes. No, I
never heard a word about the ornament being lost. You know I didn't come
back to your house that day; I went straight home. I wonder I never
heard of it. But I've been in Germany till lately; and if I had heard of
it I don't think I would ever have thought of this little cape. It must
have fallen into the hood of my cape in the carriage. I remember I sat
beside Mrs. Warwick. It is really wonderful!'

Wasn't it? We could talk of nothing else all the way to the farm, for we
set off almost at once, and we only got there in time to prevent poor
nurse and Mrs. Parsley from being most terribly frightened about us, as
they had just arrived, Mrs. Parsley having driven to the station to pick
up nurse on her own way home, as the old aunt was a little better, and
she'd got a neighbour to come in for the night.

Nurse was rather uneasy when she heard from Mrs. Parsley that she'd had
to leave us, still Fanny, the servant, was very good-natured, and, as
Mrs. Parsley said, it was difficult to think what harm _could_ come to
us in a couple of hours.

Certainly, getting locked up in church was a very out-of-the-way sort of
accident to happen!

But the finding the diamond brooch seemed to put everything else out of
our heads. I don't know how late we didn't sit up talking. Maudie grew
quite bright again, and I think the excitement kept her from catching
cold. Serry, for a wonder, was the quietest of all. She told me
afterwards that she was more thankful than she could say that her
naughtiness hadn't done Maud any harm, and she told it all to
mother--all of her own self. I think that was good of her. The only
thing she kept up her mischief about was that she _never_ has told us
where she hid.

We made a beautiful plan with Miss Cross-at-first--Judith, I mean. She
was to go with us to the station the next morning to meet mums and Hebe,
with the diamond brooch in a nice little box she found for it. And we
carried out the plan exactly. Mother _was_ astonished when she saw
Judith, and very pleased even before she knew what had happened. And she
thought us all looking _so_ well. No wonder we were all so happy, just
bursting to tell her.

And I _can't_ tell you how delighted she was, and how wonderful she
thought it. She sent off a telegram that minute--we went to the post
office on purpose--to gran, for he had really been so good about it. It
really seemed too much happiness to be all together again, and dear old
Hebe looking so well, and poor little sweet mums so bright and merry.

The rest of the time at Fewforest passed very jollily, though we had no
particular adventures. We've been there two or three times since, and
we like it extra much if it happens to be Miss Cross-at-first's turn at
the getting-well Home, for we've grown _awfully_ fond of her. We count
her one of our very most particular friends, and she sings _so_
beautifully.

That's all I have to write about just now. It seems to finish up pretty
well. I daresay I shall write more some day, for things are always
happening, unless being at school gets me out of the way of it. Perhaps
even if it does I'll write stories like father when I'm a man. If ever I
do, and if people like them (I'm afraid they'd never be anything like
his), it would be rather funny to remember that I was only eleven when I
wrote my first one--about the girls and me!


THE END
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BLACKBURNE. LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. FRANCIS BLACKBURNE, late Lord
Chancellor of Ireland, by his Son, EDWARD BLACKBURNE. With Portrait.
8vo. 12_s_.

BLAKE. LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE. With Selections from his Poems, etc.
Illustr. from Blake's own Works. By ALEXANDER GILCHRIST. 2 vols. Med.
8vo. 42_s_.

BOLEYN (Anne): A CHAPTER OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 1527-36. By PAUL FRIEDMANN.
2 vols. 8vo. 28_s_.

BROOKE (Sir Jas.), THE RAJA OF SARAWAK (Life of). By GERTRUDE L. JACOB.
2 vols. 8vo. 25_s_.

BURKE. By JOHN MORLEY. Globe 8vo. 5_s_.

CALVIN. (_See_ SELECT BIOGRAPHY.)

CARLYLE (Thomas). Edited by CHARLES E. NORTON. Cr. 8vo.

---- REMINISCENCES. 2 vols. 12_s_.

---- EARLY LETTERS, 1814-26. 2 vols. 18_s_.

---- LETTERS, 1826-36. 2 vols. 18_s_.

---- CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GOETHE AND CARLYLE. 9_s_.

CARSTARES (Wm.): A CHARACTER AND CAREER OF THE REVOLUTIONARY EPOCH
(1649-1715). By R. H. Story. 8vo. 12_s_.

CAVOUR. (_See_ SELECT BIOGRAPHY.)

CHATTERTON: A STORY OF THE YEAR 1770. By Prof. DAVID MASSON. Cr. 8vo.
5_s_.

---- A BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY. By Sir DANIEL WILSON. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_. 6_d_.

CLARK. MEMORIALS FROM JOURNALS AND LETTERS OF SAMUEL CLARK, M.A. Edited
by his Wife. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

CLOUGH (A. H.). (_See_ LITERATURE.)

COMBE. LIFE OF GEORGE COMBE. By CHARLES GIBBON. 2 vols. 8vo. 32_s_.

CROMWELL. (_See_ SELECT BIOGRAPHY.)

DAMIEN (Father): A JOURNEY FROM CASHMERE TO HIS HOME IN HAWAII. By
EDWARD CLIFFORD. Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

DANTE: AND OTHER ESSAYS. By DEAN CHURCH. Globe 8vo. 5_s_.

DARWIN (Charles): MEMORIAL NOTICES, By T. H. HUXLEY, G. J. ROMANES, Sir
ARCH. GEIKIE, and W. THISELTON DYER. With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

DEAK (Francis): HUNGARIAN STATESMAN. A Memoir. 8vo. 12_s_. 6_d_.

DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. By Prof. D. MASSON. Cr. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

EADIE. LIFE OF JOHN EADIE, D.D. By JAMES BROWN, D.D. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_.
6_d_.

ELLIOTT. LIFE OF H. V. ELLIOTT, OF BRIGHTON. By J. BATEMAN. Cr. 8vo.
6_s_.

EMERSON. LIFE OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By J. L. CABOT. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo.
18_s_.

ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. Cr. 8vo. With Portraits. 2_s_. 6_d_. each.

     CLIVE. By Colonel Sir CHARLES WILSON.

     COOK (CAPTAIN). By WALTER BESANT.

     DAMPIER. By W. CLARK RUSSELL.

     DRAKE. By JULIAN CORBETT.

     GORDON (GENERAL). By Col. Sir W. BUTLER.

     HASTINGS (WARREN). By Sir A. LYALL.

     HAVELOCK (SIR HENRY). By A. FORBES.

     HENRY V. By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH.

     LAWRENCE (LORD). By Sir RICH. TEMPLE.

     LIVINGSTONE. By THOMAS HUGHES.

     MONK. By JULIAN CORBETT.

     MONTROSE. By MOWBRAY MORRIS.

     MOORE (SIR JOHN). By Col. MAURICE. [_In prep._]

     NAPIER (SIR CHARLES). By Colonel Sir WM. BUTLER.

     PETERBOROUGH. By W. STEBBING.

     RODNEY. By DAVID HANNAY.

     SIMON DE MONTFORT. By G. W. PROTHERO. [_In prep._]

     STRAFFORD. By H. D. TRAILL.

     WARWICK, THE KING-MAKER. By C. W. OMAN.

     WELLINGTON. By GEORGE HOOPER.

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by JOHN MORLEY. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.
each. Cheap Edition, 1_s_. 6_d_.; sewed, 1_s_.

     ADDISON. By W. J. COURTHOPE.

     BACON. By DEAN CHURCH.

     BENTLEY. By Prof. JEBB.

     BUNYAN. By J. A. FROUDE.

     BURKE. By JOHN MORLEY.

     BURNS. By Principal SHAIRP.

     BYRON. By JOHN NICHOL.

     CARLYLE. By JOHN NICHOL. [_In the Press._]

     CHAUCER. By Prof. A. W. WARD.

     COLERIDGE. By H. D. TRAILL.

     COWPER. By GOLDWIN SMITH.

     DEFOE. By W. MINTO.

     DE QUINCEY. By Prof. MASSON.

     DICKENS. By A. W. WARD.

     DRYDEN. By G. SAINTSBURY.

     FIELDING. By AUSTIN DOBSON.

     GIBBON. By J. COTTER MORISON.

     GOLDSMITH. By WILLIAM BLACK.

     GRAY. By EDMUND GOSSE.

     HAWTHORNE. By HENRY JAMES.

     HUME. By T. H. HUXLEY.

     JOHNSON. By LESLIE STEPHEN.

     KEATS. By SIDNEY COLVIN.

     LAMB. By Rev. ALFRED AINGER.

     LANDOR. By SIDNEY COLVIN.

     LOCKE. By Prof. FOWLER.

     MACAULAY. By J. COTTER MORISON.

     MILTON. By MARK PATTISON.

     POPE. By LESLIE STEPHEN.

     SCOTT. By R. H. HUTTON.

     SHELLEY. By J. A. SYMONDS.

     SHERIDAN. By Mrs. OLIPHANT.

     SIDNEY. By J. A. SYMONDS.

     SOUTHEY. By Prof. DOWDEN.

     SPENSER. By Dean CHURCH.

     STERNE. By H. D. TRAILL.

     SWIFT. By LESLIE STEPHEN.

     THACKERAY. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE.

     WORDSWORTH. By F. W. H. MYERS.

ENGLISH STATESMEN, TWELVE. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_. each.

     WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D.

     HENRY II. By Mrs. J. R. GREEN.

     EDWARD I. By T. F. TOUT, M.A. [_In prep._]

     HENRY VII. By JAMES GAIRDNER.

     CARDINAL WOLSEY. By Bp. CREIGHTON.

     ELIZABETH. By E. S. BEESLY.

     OLIVER CROMWELL. By F. HARRISON.

     WILLIAM III. By H. D. TRAILL.

     WALPOLE. By JOHN MORLEY.

     CHATHAM. By JOHN MORLEY. [_In the Press._]

     PITT. By LORD ROSEBERY.

     PEEL. By J. R. THURSFIELD.

EPICTETUS. (_See_ SELECT BIOGRAPHY.)

FAIRFAX. LIFE OF ROBERT FAIRFAX OF STEETON, Vice-Admiral, Alderman, and
Member for York, A.D. 1666-1725. By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B. 8vo.
12_s_. 6_d_.

FITZGERALD (Edward). (_See_ LITERATURE.)

FORBES (Edward): MEMOIR OF. By GEORGE WILSON, M.P., and Sir ARCHIBALD
GEIKIE, F.R.S., etc. Demy 8vo. 14_s_.

FRANCIS OF ASSISI. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

FRASER. JAMES FRASER, SECOND BISHOP OF MANCHESTER: A Memoir. By T.
HUGHES. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

GARIBALDI. (_See_ SELECT BIOGRAPHY.)

GOETHE: LIFE OF. By Prof. HEINRICH DUeNTZER. Translated by T. W. LYSTER.
2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 21_s_.

GOETHE AND CARLYLE. (_See_ CARLYLE.)

GORDON (General): A SKETCH. By REGINALD H. BARNES. Cr. 8vo. 1_s_.

---- LETTERS OF GENERAL C. G. GORDON TO HIS SISTER, M.A. GORDON. 4th
Edit. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

HANDEL: LIFE OF. By W. S. ROCKSTRO. Cr. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

HOBART. (_See_ COLLECTED WORKS.)

HODGSON. MEMOIR OF REV. FRANCIS HODGSON, B.D. By his Son, Rev. JAMES T.
HODGSON, M.A. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 18_s_.

JEVONS (W. Stanley).--LETTERS AND JOURNAL. Edited by HIS WIFE. 8vo.
14_s_.

KAVANAGH (Rt. Hon. A. McMurrough): A BIOGRAPHY. From papers chiefly
unpublished, compiled by his Cousin, SARAH L. STEELE. With Portrait.
8vo. 14_s_. net.

KINGSLEY: HIS LETTERS, AND MEMORIES OF HIS LIFE. Edited by HIS WIFE. 2
vols. Cr. 8vo. 12s.--Cheap Edition, 1 vol. 6_s_.

LAMB. THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. By Rev. ALFRED AINGER, M.A. Globe 8vo.
5_s_.

LOUIS (St.). (_See_ SELECT BIOGRAPHY.)

MACMILLAN (D.). MEMOIR OF DANIEL MACMILLAN. By THOMAS HUGHES, Q.C. With
Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.--Cheap Edition. Cr. 8vo, sewed, 1_s_.

MALTHUS AND HIS WORK. By JAMES BONAR. 8vo. 12_s_. 6_d_.

MARCUS AURELIUS. (_See_ SELECT BIOGRAPHY, _below_.)

MATHEWS. THE LIFE OF CHARLES J. MATHEWS. Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. With
Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo. 25_s_.

MAURICE. LIFE OF FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. By his Son, FREDERICK
MAURICE, Two Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo. 36_s_.--Popular Edit. (4th
Thousand). 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 16_s_.

MAXWELL. PROFESSOR CLERK MAXWELL, A LIFE OF. By Prof. L. CAMPBELL, M.A.,
and W. GARNETT, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

MAZZINI. (_See_ SELECT BIOGRAPHY.)

MELBOURNE. MEMOIRS OF VISCOUNT MELBOURNE. By W. M. TORRENS. With
Portrait. 2nd Edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 32_s_.

MILTON. THE LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. By Prof. DAVID MASSON. Vol. I., 21_s_.;
Vol III., 18_s_.; Vols. IV. and V., 32_s_.; Vol. VI., with Portrait,
21_s_. (_See also_ CLASSICAL WRITERS.)

NAPOLEON I., HISTORY OF. By P. LANFREY. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo. 30_s_.

NELSON. SOUTHBY'S LIFE OF NELSON. With Introduction and Notes by MICHAEL
MACMILLAN, B.A. Globe 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

NORTH (M.).--RECOLLECTIONS OF A HAPPY LIFE. Being the Autobiography of
MARIANNE NORTH. Ed. by Mrs. J. A. SYMONDS. 2nd Edit. 2 vols. Ex. cr.
8vo. 17_s_. net.

OXFORD MOVEMENT, THE, 1833-45. By Dean CHURCH. Gl. 8vo. 5_s_.

PATTESON. LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN COLERIDGE PATTESON, D.D., MISSIONARY
BISHOP. By C. M. YONGE. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 12_s_. (_See also_ BOOKS FOR
THE YOUNG.)

PATTISON (M.).--MEMOIRS. Cr. 8vo. 8_s_. 6_d_.

PITT. (_See_ SELECT BIOGRAPHY.)

POLLOCK (Sir Frdk., and Bart.).--PERSONAL REMEMBRANCES. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo.
16_s_.

POOLE, THOS., AND HIS FRIENDS. By Mrs. SANDFORD. 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo.
6_s_.

PYM. (_See_ SELECT BIOGRAPHY.)

ROBINSON (Matthew): AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF. Edited by J. E. B. MAYOR. Fcp.
8vo. 5_s_.

ROSSETTI (Dante Gabriel): A RECORD AND A STUDY. By W. SHARP. Cr. 8vo.
10_s_. 6_d_.

RUMFORD. (_See_ COLLECTED WORKS.)

SENECA. (_See_ SELECT BIOGRAPHY.)

SCHILLER, LIFE OF. By PROF. H. DUeNTZER. Trans. by P. E. PINKERTON. Cr.
8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

SHELBURNE. LIFE OF WILLIAM, EARL OF SHELBURNE. By Lord EDMOND
FITZMAURICE. In 3 vols.--Vol. I. 8vo. 12_s_.--Vol. II. 8vo. 12_s_.--Vol.
III. 8vo. 16_s_.

SIBSON. (_See_ MEDICINE.)

SMETHAM (Jas.): LETTERS OF. Ed. by SARAH SMETHAM and W. DAVIES.
Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_. net.

SPINOZA: A STUDY OF. By JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

TAIT. THE LIFE OF ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL TAIT, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. By
the BISHOP OF ROCHESTER and Rev. W. BENHAM, B.D. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 10_s_.
net.

---- CATHARINE AND CRAWFURD TAIT, WIFE AND SON OF ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL,
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY: A Memoir. Ed. by Rev. W. BENHAM, B.D. Cr. 8vo.
6_s_.--Popular Edit., abridged. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

THRING (Edward): A MEMORY OF. By J. H. SKRINE. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

VICTOR EMMANUEL II., FIRST KING OF ITALY. By G. S. GODKIN. Cr. 8vo.
6_s_.

WARD. WILLIAM GEORGE WARD AND THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. By his Son, WILFRID
WARD. With Portrait. 8vo. 14_s_.

WATSON. A RECORD OF ELLEN WATSON. By ANNA BUCKLAND. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

WHEWELL. DR. WILLIAM WHEWELL, late Master of Trinity College; Cambridge.
An Account of his Writings, with Selections from his Literary and
Scientific Correspondence. By I. TODHUNTER, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 25_s_.

WILLIAMS (Montagu).--LEAVES OF A LIFE. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- LATER LEAVES. Being further Reminiscences. With Portrait. Cr. 8vo.
3_s_. 6_d_.

WILSON. MEMOIR OF PROF. GEORGE WILSON, M.D. By HIS SISTER. With
Portrait. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

WORDSWORTH. DOVE COTTAGE, WORDSWORTH'S HOME, 1800-8. Gl. 8vo, swd. 1_s_.
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FARRAR (Archdeacon).--Seekers after God. The Lives of Seneca, Epictetus,
and Marcus Aurelius. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

FAWCETT (Mrs. H.).--SOME EMINENT WOMEN OF OUR TIMES. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_.
6_d_.

GUIZOT.--GREAT CHRISTIANS OF FRANCE: ST. LOUIS AND CALVIN. Cr. 8vo.
6_s_.

HARRISON (Frederic).--THE NEW CALENDAR OF GREAT MEN. Ex. cr. 8vo. 7_s_.
6_d_. net.

MARRIOTT (J. A. R.).--THE MAKERS OF MODERN ITALY: MAZZINI, CAVOUR,
GARIBALDI. Cr. 8vo. 1_s_. 6_d_.

MARTINEAU (Harriet).--BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 1852-75. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

SMITH (Goldwin).--THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: CROMWELL, PYM, PITT. Cr. 8vo.
5_s_.

WINKWORTH (Catharine).--CHRISTIAN SINGERS OF GERMANY. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_.
6_d_.

YONGE (Charlotte M.).--THE PUPILS OF ST. JOHN. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo.
6_s_.

---- PIONEERS AND FOUNDERS; or, Recent Workers in the Mission Field. Cr.
8vo. 6_s_.

---- A BOOK OF WORTHIES, GATHERED FROM THE OLD HISTORIES AND WRITTEN
ANEW. 18mo. 2_s_. 6_d_. net.

---- A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS. 18mo. 2_s_. 6_d_. net.--_Globe Readings
Edition._ Gl. 8vo. 2_s_. _Abridged Edition._ Pott 8vo. 1_s_.


BIOLOGY.

(_See also_ BOTANY; NATURAL HISTORY; PHYSIOLOGY; ZOOLOGY.)

BALFOUR (F. M.).--COMPARATIVE EMBRYOLOGY. Illustrated, 2 vols. 8vo. Vol.
I. 18_s_. Vol. II. 21_s_.

BALL (W. P.).--ARE THE EFFECTS OF USE AND DISUSE INHERITED? Cr. 8vo.
3_s_. 6_d_.

BASTIAN (H. Charlton).--THE BEGINNINGS OF LIFE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo.
28_s_.

---- EVOLUTION AND THE ORIGIN OF LIFE. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_. 6_d_.

BATESON (W.).--MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF VARIATION IN ANIMALS. Part I.
DISCONTINUOUS VARIATION. Illustr. 8vo.

BERNARD (H. M.).--THE APODIDAE. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

BIRKS (T. R.).--MODERN PHYSICAL FATALISM, AND THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION.
Including an Examination of Mr. Herbert Spencer's "First Principles."
Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

EIMER (G. H. T.).--ORGANIC EVOLUTION AS THE RESULT OF THE INHERITANCE OF
ACQUIRED CHARACTERS ACCORDING TO THE LAWS OF ORGANIC GROWTH. Translated
by J. T. CUNNINGHAM, M.A. 8vo. 12_s_. 6_d_.

FISKE (John).--OUTLINES OF COSMIC PHILOSOPHY, BASED ON THE DOCTRINE OF
EVOLUTION. 2 vols. 8vo. 25_s_.

---- MAN'S DESTINY VIEWED IN THE LIGHT OF HIS ORIGIN. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_.
6_d_.

FOSTER (Prof. M.) and BALFOUR (F. M.).--THE ELEMENTS OR EMBRYOLOGY. Ed.
A. SEDGWICK, and WALTER HEAPE. Illus. 3rd Edit., revised and enlarged.
Cr. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

HUXLEY (T. H.) and MARTIN (H. N.).--(_See under_ ZOOLOGY.)

KLEIN (Dr. E.).--MICRO-ORGANISMS AND DISEASE. With 121 Engravings. 3rd
Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

LANKESTER (Prof. E. Ray).--COMPARATIVE LONGEVITY IN MAN AND THE LOWER
ANIMALS. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

LUBBOCK (Sir John, Bart.).--SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. Illustrated. 2nd Edit.
8vo. 8_s_. 6_d_.

PARKER (T. Jeffery).--LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. Illustr. Cr. 8vo.
10_s_. 6_d_.

ROMANES (G. J.).--SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCES OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION. Cr. 8vo.
2_s_. 6_d_.

VARIGNY (H. de).--EXPERIMENTAL EVOLUTION. Cr. 8vo. [_In the Press._]

WALLACE (Alfred R.).--DARWINISM: An Exposition of the Theory of Natural
Selection. Illustrated. 3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 9_s_.

---- CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE THEORY OF NATURAL SELECTION, AND TROPICAL
NATURE: AND OTHER ESSAYS. New Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS. Illustrated, 2 vols, 8vo.
42_s_.

---- ISLAND LIFE. Illustr. Ext. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.


BIRDS. (_See_ ZOOLOGY; ORNITHOLOGY.)


BOOK-KEEPING.

THORNTON (J.).--FIRST LESSONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. New Edition. Cr. 8vo.
2_s_. 6_d_.

---- KEY. Oblong 4to. 10_s_. 6_d_.

---- PRIMER OF BOOK-KEEPING. 18mo. 1_s_.

---- KEY. Demy 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

---- EXERCISES IN BOOK-KEEPING. 18mo. 1_s_.


BOTANY.

(_See also_ AGRICULTURE; GARDENING.)

ALLEN (Grant).--ON THE COLOURS OF FLOWERS. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_.
6_d_.

BALFOUR (Prof. J. B.) and WARD (Prof. H. M.).--A GENERAL TEXT-BOOK OF
BOTANY. 8vo. [_In preparation._]

BETTANY (G. T.).--FIRST LESSONS IN PRACTICAL BOTANY. 18mo. 1_s_.

BOWER (Prof. F. O.).--A COURSE OF PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN BOTANY. Cr.
8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.--Abridged Edition. [_In preparation._]

CHURCH (Prof. A. H.) and SCOTT (D. H.).--MANUAL OF VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY.
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. [_In preparation._]

GOODALE (Prof. G. L.).--PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY.--1. OUTLINES OF THE
HISTOLOGY OR PHAENOGAMOUS PLANTS; 2. VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 8vo. 10_s_.
6_d_.

GRAY (Prof. Asa).--STRUCTURAL BOTANY; or, Organography on the Basis of
Morphology. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE SCIENTIFIC PAPERS OR ASA GRAY. Selected by C. S. SARGENT. 2
vols. 8vo. 21_s_.

HANBURY (Daniel).--SCIENCE PAPERS, CHIEFLY PHARMACOLOGICAL AND
BOTANICAL. Med. 8vo. 14_s_.

HARTIG (Dr. Robert).--TEXT-BOOK OF THE DISEASES OR TREES. Transl. by
Prof. WM. SOMERVILLE, B.Sc. With Introduction by Prof. H. MARSHALL WARD.
8vo.

HOOKER (Sir Joseph D.).--THE STUDENT'S FLORA OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 3rd
Edit. Globe 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

---- A PRIMER OR BOTANY. 18mo. 1_s_.

LASLETT (Thomas).--TIMBER AND TIMBER TREES, NATIVE AND FOREIGN. Cr. 8vo.
8_s_. 6_d_.

LUBBOCK (Sir John, Bart.).--ON BRITISH WILD FLOWERS CONSIDERED IN
RELATION TO INSECTS. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

---- FLOWERS, FRUITS, AND LEAVES. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_.
6_d_.

MUeLLER-THOMPSON.--THE FERTILISATION OF FLOWERS. By Prof. H. MUeLLER.
Transl. by D'ARCY W. THOMPSON. Preface by CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. 8vo.
21_s_.

OLIVER (Prof. Daniel).--LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY BOTANY. Illustr. Fcp. 8vo.
4_s_. 6_d_.

---- FIRST BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY. Illustrated. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6_s_.
6_d_.

ORCHIDS: BEING THE REPORT ON THE ORCHID CONFERENCE HELD AT SOUTH
KENSINGTON, 1885. 8vo. 2_s_. net.

PETTIGREW (J. Bell).--THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE CIRCULATION IN PLANTS, IN
THE LOWER ANIMALS, AND IN MAN. 8vo. 12_s_.

SMITH (J.).--ECONOMIC PLANTS, DICTIONARY OF POPULAR NAMES OF; THEIR
HISTORY, PRODUCTS, AND USES. 8vo. 14_s_.

SMITH (W. G.).--DISEASES OF FIELD AND GARDEN CROPS, CHIEFLY SUCH AS ARE
CAUSED BY FUNGI. Illust. Fcp. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

STEWART (S. A.) and CORRY (T. H.).--A FLORA OF THE NORTH-EAST OF
IRELAND. Cr. 8vo. 5_s_. 6_d_.

WARD (Prof. H. M.).--TIMBER AND SOME OF ITS DISEASES. Illustrated. Cr.
8vo. 6_s_.

YONGE (C. M.).--THE HERB OF THE FIELD. New Edition, revised. Cr. 8vo.
5_s_.


BREWING AND WINE.

PASTEUR-FAULKNER.--STUDIES ON FERMENTATION: THE DISEASES OF BEER, THEIR
CAUSES, AND THE MEANS OF PREVENTING THEM. By L. PASTEUR. Translated by
FRANK FAULKNER. 8vo. 21_s_.

THUDICHUM (J. L. W.) and DUPRE (A.).--TREATISE ON THE ORIGIN, NATURE,
AND VARIETIES OF WINE. Med. 8vo. 25_s_.


CHEMISTRY.

(_See also_ METALLURGY.)

BRODIE (Sir Benjamin).--IDEAL CHEMISTRY. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_.

COHEN (J. B.).--THE OWENS COLLEGE COURSE OF PRACTICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.
Fcp. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

COOKE (Prof. J. P., jun.).--PRINCIPLES OF CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY. New
Edition. 8vo. 16_s_.

FLEISCHER (Emil).--A SYSTEM OF VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. Transl. with
Additions, by M. M. P. MUIR, F.R.S.E. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

FRANKLAND (Prof. P. F.). (_See_ AGRICULTURE.)

GLADSTONE (J. H.) and TRIBE (A.).--THE CHEMISTRY OF THE SECONDARY
BATTERIES OF PLANTE AND FAURE. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

HARTLEY (Prof. W. N.).--A COURSE OF QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS FOR STUDENTS.
Globe 8vo. 5_s_.

HEMPEL (Dr. W.).--METHODS OF GAS ANALYSIS. Translated by L. M. DENNIS.
Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

HOFMANN (Prof. A. W.).--THE LIFE WORK OF LIEBIG IN EXPERIMENTAL AND
PHILOSOPHIC CHEMISTRY. 8vo. 5_s_.

JONES (Francis).--THE OWENS COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE OF PRACTICAL
CHEMISTRY. Illustrated. Fcp. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

---- QUESTIONS ON CHEMISTRY. Fcp. 8vo. 3_s_.

LANDAUER (J.).--BLOWPIPE ANALYSIS. Translated by J. TAYLOR. Gl. 8vo.
4_s_. 6_d_.

LOCKYER (J. Norman, F.R.S.).--THE CHEMISTRY OF THE SUN. Illustr. 8vo.
14_s_.

LUPTON (S.).--CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC. With 1200 Problems. Fcp. 8vo. 4_s_.
6_d_.

MANSFIELD (C. B.).--A THEORY OF SALTS. Cr. 8vo. 14_s_.

MELDOLA (Prof. R.).--THE CHEMISTRY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo.
6_s_.

MEYER (E. von).--HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE
PRESENT DAY. Translated by G. MCGOWAN, Ph.D. 8vo. 14_s_. net.

MIXTER (Prof. W. G.).--AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. Cr. 8vo.
7_s_. 6_d_.

MUIR (M. M. P.).--PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS (First M. B.
Course). Fcp. 8vo. 1_s_. 6_d_.

MUIR (M. M. P.) and WILSON (D. M.).--Elements of Thermal Chemistry. 12s.
6d.

OSTWALD (Prof.).--OUTLINES OF GENERAL CHEMISTRY. Trans. Dr. J. WALKER,
10_s_. net.

RAMSAY (Prof. William).--EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF CHEMICAL THEORY FOR
BEGINNERS. 18mo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

REMSEN (Prof. Ira).--THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. Fcp. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

---- AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF CHEMISTRY (INORGANIC CHEMISTRY).
Cr. 8vo. 6_s_. 6_d_.

---- A TEXT-BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 8vo. 16_s_.

---- COMPOUNDS OF CARBON; or, An Introduction to the Study of Organic
Chemistry. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_. 6_d_.

ROSCOE (Sir Henry E., F.R.S.).--A PRIMER OF CHEMISTRY. Illustrated.
18mo. 1_s_.

---- LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, INORGANIC AND ORGANIC. Fcp. 8vo.
4_s_. 6_d_.

ROSCOE (Sir H. E.)and SCHORLEMMER (Prof. C.).--A COMPLETE TREATISE ON
INORGANIC AND ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Illustr. 8vo.--Vols. I. and II.
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY: Vol. I. THE NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS, 2nd Edit.,
21_s_. Vol. II. Parts I. and II. METALS, 18_s_. each.--Vol. III. ORGANIC
CHEMISTRY: THE CHEMISTRY OF THE HYDRO-CARBONS AND THEIR DERIVATIVES.
Parts I. II. IV. and VI. 21_s_.; Parts III. and V. 18_s_. each.

ROSCOE (Sir H. E.) and SCHUSTER (A.).--SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. By Sir HENRY
E. ROSCOE. 4th Edit., revised by the Author and A. SCHUSTER, F.R.S. With
Coloured Plates. 8vo. 21_s_.

THORPE (Prof. T. E.) and TATE (W.).--A SERIES OF CHEMICAL PROBLEMS. With
KEY. Fcp. 8vo. 2_s_.

THORPE (Prof. T. E.) and RUeCKER (Prof. A. W.).--A TREATISE ON CHEMICAL
PHYSICS. Illustrated. 8vo. [_In preparation._]

WURTZ (Ad.).--A HISTORY OF CHEMICAL THEORY. Transl. by H. WATTS. Cr.
8vo. 6_s_.


CHRISTIAN CHURCH, History of the.

(_See under_ THEOLOGY.)


CHURCH OF ENGLAND, The.

(_See under_ THEOLOGY.)


COLLECTED WORKS.

(_See under_ LITERATURE.)


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY.

(_See under_ ZOOLOGY.)


COOKERY.

(_See under_ DOMESTIC ECONOMY.)


DEVOTIONAL BOOKS.

(_See under_ THEOLOGY.)


DICTIONARIES AND GLOSSARIES.

AUTENRIETH (Dr. G.).--AN HOMERIC DICTIONARY. Translated from the German,
by R. P. KEEP, Ph.D. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

BARTLETT (J.).--FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS.

---- A SHAKESPEARE GLOSSARY. Cr. 8vo. 12_s_. 6_d_.

GROVE (Sir George).--A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. (_See_ MUSIC.)

HOLE (Rev. C.).--A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 2nd Edit. 18mo. 4_s_.
6_d_.

MASSON (Gustave).--A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. Cr.
8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

PALGRAVE (R. H. I.).--A DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. (_See_
POLITICAL ECONOMY.)

WHITNEY (Prof. W. D.).--A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Cr.
8vo. 5_s_.--German-English Part separately. 3_s_. 6_d_.

WRIGHT (W. Aldis).--THE BIBLE WORD-BOOK. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

VONGE (Charlotte M.).--HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN NAMES. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.


DOMESTIC ECONOMY.

_Cookery--Nursing--Needlework._


Cookery.

BARKER (Lady).--FIRST LESSONS IN THE PRINCIPLES OF COOKING. 3rd Ed.
18mo. 1_s_.

FREDERICK (Mrs.).--HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES ON SEVERAL POINTS, PARTICULARLY
ON THE PREPARATION OF ECONOMICAL AND TASTEFUL DISHES. Cr. 8vo. 1_s_.

MIDDLE-CLASS COOKERY BOOK, THE. Compiled for the Manchester School of
Cookery. Fcp. 8vo. 1_s_. 6_d_.

TEGETMEIER (W. B.).--HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOKERY. 18mo. 1_s_.

WRIGHT (Miss Guthrie).--THE SCHOOL COOKERY-BOOK. 18mo. 1_s_.


Nursing.

CRAVEN (Mrs. Dacre).--A GUIDE TO DISTRICT NURSES. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

FOTHERGILL (Dr. J. M.).--FOOD FOR THE INVALID, THE CONVALESCENT, THE
DYSPEPTIC, AND THE GOUTY. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

JEX-BLAKE (Dr. Sophia).--THE CARE OF INFANTS: A Manual for Mothers and
Nurses. 18mo. 1_s_.

RATHBONE (Wm.).--THE HISTORY AND PROGRESS OF DISTRICT NURSING, FROM ITS
COMMENCEMENT IN THE YEAR 1859 TO THE PRESENT DATE. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

RECOLLECTIONS OF A NURSE. By E. D. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_.

STEPHEN (Caroline E.).--THE SERVICE OF THE POOR. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_. 6_d_.


Needlework.

GLAISTER (Elizabeth).--NEEDLEWORK. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

GRAND'HOMME.--CUTTING OUT AND DRESSMAKING. From the French of Mdlle. E.
GRAND'HOMME. 18mo. 1_s_.

GRENFELL (Mrs.)--DRESSMAKING. 18mo. 1_s_.


DRAMA, The.

(_See under_ LITERATURE.)


ELECTRICITY.

(_See under_ PHYSICS.)


EDUCATION.

ARNOLD (Matthew).--HIGHER SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES IN GERMANY. Cr. 8vo.
6_s_.

---- REPORTS ON ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 1852-82. Ed. by Lord SANDFORD. 8vo.
3_s_. 6_d_.

BLAKISTON (J. R.).--THE TEACHER: HINTS ON SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. Cr. 8vo.
2_s_. 6_d_.

CALDERWOOD (Prof. H.).--ON TEACHING. 4th Edit. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 2_s_.
6_d_.

COMBE (George).--EDUCATION: ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE AS DEVELOPED BY
GEORGE COMBE. Ed. by W. JOLLY. 8vo. 15_s_.

CRAIK (Henry).--THE STATE IN ITS RELATION TO EDUCATION. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_.
6_d_.

FEARON (D. R.).--SCHOOL INSPECTION. 6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

FITCH (J. G.).--NOTES ON AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES.
Reprinted by permission. Globe 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

GLADSTONE (J. H.).--SPELLING REFORM FROM AN EDUCATIONAL POINT OF VIEW.
3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 1_s_. 6_d_.

HERTEL (Dr.).--OVERPRESSURE IN HIGH SCHOOLS IN DENMARK. With
Introduction by Sir J. Crichton-Browne. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

KINGSLEY (Charles).--HEALTH AND EDUCATION. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

LUBBOCK (Sir John, Bart.).--POLITICAL AND EDUCATIONAL ADDRESSES. 8vo.
8_s_. 6_d_.

MAURICE (F. D.).--LEARNING AND WORKING. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

RECORD OF TECHNICAL AND SECONDARY EDUCATION. Crown 8vo. Sewed, 2_s_.
net. No. I. Nov. 1891.

THRING (Rev. Edward).--EDUCATION AND SCHOOL. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.


ENGINEERING.

ALEXANDER (T.) and THOMSON (A. W.)--ELEMENTARY APPLIED MECHANICS. Part
II. TRANSVERSE STRESS. Cr. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

CHALMERS (J. B.).--GRAPHICAL DETERMINATION OF FORCES IN ENGINEERING
STRUCTURES. ILLUSTRATED. 8vo. 24_s_.

COTTERILL (Prof. J. H.).--APPLIED MECHANICS: An Elementary General
Introduction to the Theory of Structures and Machines. 2nd Edit. 8vo.
18_s_.

COTTERILL (Prof. J. H.) and SLADE (J. H.).--LESSONS IN APPLIED
MECHANICS. Fcp. 8vo. 5_s_. 6_d_.

KENNEDY (Prof. A. B. W.).--THE MECHANICS OF MACHINERY. Cr. 8vo. 12_s_.
6_d_.

PEABODY (Prof. C. H.).--THERMODYNAMICS OF THE STEAM ENGINE AND OTHER
HEAT-ENGINES. 8vo. 21_s_.

SHANN (G.).--AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT IN RELATION TO STEAM AND THE
STEAM-ENGINE. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

WHITHAM (Prof. J. M.).--STEAM-ENGINE DESIGN. FOR THE USE OF MECHANICAL
ENGINEERS, STUDENTS, AND DRAUGHTSMEN. Illustrated. 8vo. 25_s_.

WOODWARD (C. M.).--A HISTORY OF THE ST. LOUIS BRIDGE. 4to. 2_l_. 2_s_.
net.

YOUNG (E. W.).--SIMPLE PRACTICAL METHODS OF CALCULATING STRAINS ON
GIRDERS, ARCHES, AND TRUSSES. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.


ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES.

(_See_ POLITICS.)


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.

(_See_ BIOGRAPHY.)


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.

(_See_ BIOGRAPHY.)


ENGLISH STATESMEN, Twelve.

(_See_ BIOGRAPHY.)


ENGRAVING. (_See_ ART.)


ESSAYS. (_See under_ LITERATURE.)


ETCHING. (_See_ ART.)


ETHICS. (_See under_ PHILOSOPHY.)


FATHERS, The.

(_See under_ THEOLOGY.)


FICTION, Prose.

(_See under_ LITERATURE.)


GARDENING.

(_See also_ AGRICULTURE; BOTANY.)

BLOMFIELD (R.) and THOMAS (F. I.).--THE FORMAL GARDEN IN ENGLAND.
Illustrated. Ex. cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_. net.--Large Paper Edition. 8vo.
21_s_. net.

BRIGHT (H. A.).--THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- A YEAR IN A LANCASHIRE GARDEN. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

HOBDAY (E.).--VILLA GARDENING. A Handbook for Amateur and Practical
Gardeners. Ext. cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

HOPE (Frances J.).--NOTES AND THOUGHTS ON GARDENS AND WOODLANDS. Cr.
8vo. 6_s_.


GEOGRAPHY.

(_See also_ ATLASES.)

BLANFORD (H. F.).--ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA, BURMA, AND CEYLON.
Globe 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

CLARKE (C B.).--A GEOGRAPHICAL READER AND COMPANION TO THE ATLAS. Cr.
8vo. 2_s_.

---- A CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. With 18 Coloured Maps. Fcp. 8vo. 3s.;
swd., 2_s_. 6_d_.

DAWSON (G. M.) and SUTHERLAND (A.).--ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH
COLONIES. Globe 8vo. 3_s_.

ELDERTON (W. A.).--MAPS AND MAP DRAWING. Pott 8vo. 1_s_.

GEIKIE (Sir Archibald).--THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. A Practical Handbook
for the use of Teachers. Globe 8vo. 2_s_.

---- GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 18mo. 1_s_.

GREEN (J. R. and A. S.).--A SHORT GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. Fcp.
8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

GROVE (Sir George).--A PRIMER OF GEOGRAPHY. Maps. 18mo. 1_s_.

KIEPERT (H.).--MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Cr. 8vo. 5_s_.

MILL (H. R.).--ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOK OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. Cr. 8vo.
3_s_. 6_d_.

SIME (James).--GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. With Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 3_s_.

STRACHEY (Lieut. Gen. R.).--LECTURES ON GEOGRAPHY. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

TOZER (H. F.).--A PRIMER OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 18mo. 1_s_.


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.

BLANFORD (W. T.).--GEOLOGY AND ZOOLOGY OF ABYSSINIA. 8vo. 21_s_.

COAL: ITS HISTORY AND ITS USES. By Profs. GREEN, MIALL, THORPE, RUeCKER,
and MARSHALL. 8vo. 12_s_. 6_d_.

DAWSON (Sir J. W.).--THE GEOLOGY OF NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICK, AND
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND; or, Acadian Geology. 4th Edit. 8vo. 21_s_.

GEIKIE (Sir Archibald).--A PRIMER OF GEOLOGY. Illustrated. 18mo. 1_s_.

---- CLASS-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

---- OUTLINES OF FIELD GEOLOGY. With numerous Illustrations. Gl. 8vo.
3_s_. 6_d_.

GEIKIE (Sir A.).--GEOLOGICAL SKETCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. Illus. 8vo.
10_s_. 6_d_.

---- TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. Illustrated. 2nd Edit. 7th Thousand. Med.
8vo. 28_s_.

---- THE SCENERY OF SCOTLAND. Viewed in connection with its Physical
Geology. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 12_s_. 6_d_.

HULL (E.).--A TREATISE ON ORNAMENTAL AND BUILDING STONES OF GREAT
BRITAIN AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 8vo. 12_s_.

PENNINGTON (Rooke).--NOTES ON THE BARROWS AND BONE CAVES OF DERBYSHIRE.
8vo. 6_s_.

RENDU-WILLS.--THE THEORY OF THE GLACIERS OF SAVOY. By M. LE CHANOINE
RENDU. Trans. by A. WILLS, Q.C. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

ROSENBUSCH-IDDINGS.--MICROSCOPICAL PHYSIOGRAPHY OF THE ROCK-MAKING
MINERALS. By Prof. H. ROSENBUSCH. Transl. by J. P. IDDINGS. Illustr.
8vo. 24_s_.

WILLIAMS (G. H.).--ELEMENTS OF CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.


GLOBE LIBRARY. (_See_ LITERATURE.)


GLOSSARIES. (_See_ DICTIONARIES.)


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.

(_See_ LITERATURE.)


GRAMMAR. (_See_ PHILOLOGY.)


HEALTH. (_See_ HYGIENE.)


HEAT. (_See under_ PHYSICS.)


HISTOLOGY. (_See_ PHYSIOLOGY.)


HISTORY.

(_See also_ BIOGRAPHY.)

ANNALS OF OUR TIME. A Diurnal of Events, Social and Political, Home and
Foreign. By JOSEPH IRVING. 8vo.--Vol. I. June 20th, 1637, to Feb. 28th,
1871, 18_s_.; Vol. II. Feb. 24th, 1871, to June 24th, 1887, 18_s_. Also
Vol. II. in 3 parts: Part I. Feb. 24th, 1871, to March 19th, 1874, 4_s_.
6_d_.; Part II. March 20th, 1874, to July 22nd, 1878, 4_s_. 6_d_.; Part
III. July 23rd, 1878, to June 24th, 1887, 9_s_. Vol. III. By H. H. FYFE.
Part I. June 25th, 1887, to Dec. 30th, 1890. 4_s_. 6_d_.; sewed, 3_s_.
6_d_. Part II. 1891, 1_s_. 6_d_.; sewed, 1_s_.

ARNOLD (T.).--THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. By THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. Ed. by W. T.
ARNOLD, M.A. With 8 Maps. Cr. 8vo. 5_s_.

ARNOLD (W. T.).--A HISTORY OF THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE. Cr. 8vo. [_In
prep._]

BEESLY (Mrs.).--STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. Fcp. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

BLACKIE (Prof. John Stuart).--WHAT DOES HISTORY TEACH? Globe 8vo. 2_s_.
6_d_.

BRYCE (James, M.P.).--THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 8th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_.
6_d_.--_Library Edition._ 8vo. 14_s_.

BUCKLEY (Arabella).--HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR BEGINNERS. Globe 8vo. 3_s_.

BURKE (Edmund). (_See_ POLITICS.)

BURY (J. B.).--A HISTORY OF THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE FROM ARCADIUS TO
IRENE, A.D. 390-800. 2 vols. 8vo. 32_s_.

CASSEL (Dr. D.).--MANUAL OF JEWISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE. Translated by
Mrs. HENRY LUCAS. Fcp. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

COX (G. V.).--RECOLLECTIONS OF OXFORD. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

ENGLISH STATESMEN, TWELVE. (_See_ BIOGRAPHY.)

FISKE (John).--THE CRITICAL PERIOD IN AMERICAN HISTORY, 1783-89. Ext.
cr. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE BEGINNINGS OF NEW ENGLAND; or, The Puritan Theocracy in its
Relations to Civil and Religious Liberty. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 18_s_.

---- THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 18_s_.

FRAMJI (Dosabhai).--HISTORY OF THE PARSIS, INCLUDING THEIR MANNERS,
CUSTOMS, RELIGION, AND PRESENT POSITION. With Illustrations. 2 vols.
Med. 8vo. 36_s_.

FREEMAN (Prof. E. A.)--HISTORY OF THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF WELLS. Cr.
8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. With 3 Coloured Maps. 9th Edit., revised. Ext.
fcp. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- HISTORICAL ESSAYS. First Series. 4th Edit. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

---- ---- Second Series. 3rd Edit., with Additional Essays. 8vo. 10_s_.
6_d_.

---- ---- Third Series. 8vo. 12_s_.

---- ---- Fourth Series. 8vo. 12_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. 5th
Edit. Cr. 8vo. 5_s_.

---- COMPARATIVE POLITICS. Lectures at the Royal Institution. To which
is added "The Unity of History." 8vo. 14_s_.

---- SUBJECT AND NEIGHBOUR LANDS OF VENICE. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 10_s_.
6_d_.

---- ENGLISH TOWNS AND DISTRICTS. A Series of Addresses and Essays. 8vo.
14_s_.

---- THE OFFICE OF THE HISTORICAL PROFESSOR. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_.

---- DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT; WHAT ARE THEY? Cr. 8vo. 2_s_.

---- GREATER GREECE AND GREATER BRITAIN: GEORGE WASHINGTON THE EXPANDER
OF ENGLAND. With an Appendix on IMPERIAL FEDERATION. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_.
6_d_.

---- THE METHODS OF HISTORICAL STUDY. Eight Lectures at Oxford. 8vo.
10_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE CHIEF PERIODS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. With Essay on "Greek Cities
under Roman Rule." 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

---- FOUR OXFORD LECTURES, 1887; FIFTY YEARS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY;
TEUTONIC CONQUEST IN GAUL AND BRITAIN. 8vo. 5_s_.

FRIEDMANN (Paul). (_See_ BIOGRAPHY.)

GIBBINS (H. de B.).--HISTORY OF COMMERCE IN EUROPE. Globe 8vo. 3_s_.
6_d_.

GREEN (John Richard).--A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. New Edit.,
revised. 159th Thousand. Cr. 8vo. 8_s_. 6_d_.--Also in Parts, with
Analysis. 3_s_. each.--Part I. 607-1265; II. 1204-1553; III. 1540-1689;
IV. 1660-1873.--_Illustrated Edition_, in Parts. Super roy. 8vo. 1_s_.
each net.--Part I. Oct. 1891.

---- HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. In 4 vols. 8vo. 16_s_. each.

---- THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. 8vo. 16_s_.

---- THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. With Maps and Portrait. 8vo. 18_s_.

---- READINGS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. In 3 Parts. Fcp. 8vo. 1_s_. 6_d_.
each.

GREEN (Alice S.).--THE ENGLISH TOWN IN THE 15TH CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo.

GUEST (Dr. E.).--ORIGINES CELTICAE. Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 32_s_.

GUEST (M. J.)--LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

HISTORY PRIMERS. Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 18mo. 1_s_. each.

     EUROPE. By E. A. FREEMAN, M.A.

     GREECE. By C. A. FYFFE, M.A.

     ROME. By Bishop CREIGHTON.

     FRANCE. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE.

HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. Ed. by EDW. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 18mo.

     GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. By E. A. FREEMAN. Maps. 3_s_.
     6_d_.

     HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By EDITH THOMPSON. Coloured Maps. 2_s_. 6_d_.

     HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By MARGARET MACARTHUR. 2_s_.

     HISTORY OF ITALY. By the Rev. W. HUNT, M.A. With Coloured Maps.
     3_s_. 6_d_.

     HISTORY OF GERMANY. By JAMES SIME, M.A. 3_s_.

     HISTORY OF AMERICA. By J. A. DOYLE. With Maps. 4_s_. 6_d_.

     HISTORY OF EUROPEAN COLONIES. By E. J. PAYNE, M.A. Maps. 4_s_.
     6_d_.

     HISTORY OF FRANCE. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Maps. 3_s_. 6_d_.

HOLE (Rev. C.).--GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE.
On a Sheet. 1_s_.

INGRAM (T. Dunbar).--A HISTORY OF THE LEGISLATIVE UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN
AND IRELAND. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

---- TWO CHAPTERS OF IRISH HISTORY: 1. The Irish Parliament of James
II.; 2. The Alleged Violation of the Treaty of Limerick. 8vo. 6_s_.

JEBB (Prof. R. C.).--MODERN GREECE. Two Lectures. Crown 8vo. 5_s_.

JENNINGS (A. C.).--CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 8vo. 5_s_.

KEARY (Annie).--THE NATIONS AROUND. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

KINGSLEY (Charles).--THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- HISTORICAL LECTURES AND ESSAYS. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

LABBERTON (R. H.). (_See_ ATLASES.)

LEGGE (Alfred O.).--THE GROWTH OF THE TEMPORAL POWER OF THE PAPACY. Cr.
8vo. 8_s_. 6_d_.

LETHBRIDGE (Sir Roper).--A SHORT MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF INDIA. Cr.
8vo. 5_s_.

---- THE WORLD'S HISTORY. Cr. 8vo, swd. 1_s_.

---- EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF INDIA. Cr. 8vo, sewed, 1_s_.
6_d_.

---- HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Cr. 8vo, swd. 1_s_. 6_d_.

---- EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY OF BENGAL. Cr. 8vo.
1_s_. 6_d_.

LYTE (H. C. Maxwell).--A HISTORY OF ETON COLLEGE, 1440-1884.
Illustrated. 8vo. 21_s_.

---- A HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO
THE YEAR 1530. 8vo. 16_s_.

MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.).--SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE, FROM HOMER TO MENANDER.
6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 9_s_.

MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.).--GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT, FROM THE AGE OF
ALEXANDER TO THE ROMAN CONQUEST. Cr. 8vo. 12_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE GREEK WORLD UNDER ROMAN SWAY, FROM POLYBIUS TO PLUTARCH. Cr.
8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

---- PROBLEMS IN GREEK HISTORY. Crown 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

MARRIOTT (J. A. R.). (_See_ SELECT BIOGRAPHY.)

MICHELET (M.).--A SUMMARY OF MODERN HISTORY. Translated by M. C. M.
SIMPSON. Globe 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

MULLINGER (J. B.).--CAMBRIDGE CHARACTERISTICS IN THE SEVENTEENTH
CENTURY. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

NORGATE (Kate).--ENGLAND UNDER THE ANGEVIN KINGS. In 2 vols. 8vo. 32_s_.

OLIPHANT (Mrs. M. O. W.).--THE MAKERS OF FLORENCE: DANTE, GIOTTO,
SAVONAROLA, AND THEIR CITY. Illustr. Cr. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.--_Edition de
Luxe._ 8vo. 21_s_. net.

---- THE MAKERS OF VENICE: DOGES, CONQUERORS, PAINTERS, AND MEN OF
LETTERS. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

---- ROYAL EDINBURGH: HER SAINTS, KINGS, PROPHETS, AND POETS.
Illustrated by G. REID, R.S.A. Cr. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

---- JERUSALEM, ITS HISTORY AND HOPE. Illust. 8vo. 21_s_.--Large Paper
Edit. 50_s_. net.

OTTE (E. C.).--SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY. With Maps. Globe 8vo. 6_s_.

PALGRAVE (Sir F.).--HISTORY OF NORMANDY AND OF ENGLAND. 4 vols. 8vo.
4_l_. 4_s_.

PARKMAN (Francis).--MONTCALM AND WOLFE. Library Edition. Illustrated
with Portraits and Maps, 2 vols. 8vo. 12_s_. 6_d_. each.

---- THE COLLECTED WORKS OF FRANCIS PARKMAN. Popular Edition. In 10
vols. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_. each; or complete, 3_l_. 13_s_.
6_d_.--PIONEERS OF FRANCE IN THE NEW WORLD, 1 vol.; THE JESUITS IN NORTH
AMERICA, 1 vol.; LA SALLE AND THE DISCOVERY OF THE GREAT WEST, 1 vol.;
THE OREGON TRAIL, 1 vol., THE OLD REGIME IN CANADA UNDER LOUIS XIV., 1
vol.; COUNT FRONTENAC AND NEW FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XIV., 1 vol.; MONTCALM
AND WOLFE, 2 vols.; THE CONSPIRACY OF PONTIAC, 2 vols.

---- A HALF CENTURY OF CONFLICT, 2 vols. 8vo. 25_s_.

POOLE (R. L.).--A HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS OF THE DISPERSION AT THE
RECALL OF THE EDICT OF NANTES. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

ROGERS (Prof J. E. Thorold).--HISTORICAL GLEANINGS. Cr. 8vo.--1st
Series. 4_s_. 6_d_.--2nd Series. 6_s_.

SAYCE (Prof. A. H.).--THE ANCIENT EMPIRES OF THE EAST. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

SEELEY (Prof. J. R.).--LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE EXPANSION OF ENGLAND. Two Courses of Lectures. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_.
6_d_.

---- OUR COLONIAL EXPANSION. Extracts from the above. Cr. 8vo. 1_s_.

SEWELL (E. M.) and YONGE (C. M.).--EUROPEAN HISTORY, NARRATED IN A
SERIES OF HISTORICAL SELECTIONS FROM THE BEST AUTHORITIES. 2 vols. 3rd
Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_. each.

SHUCKBURGH (E. S.).--A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. Cr. 8vo. [_In
preparation._]

STEPHEN (Sir J. Fitzjames, Bart.).--THE STORY OF NUNCOMAR AND THE
IMPEACHMENT OF SIR ELIJAH IMPEY. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 15_s_.

TAIT (C. W. A.).--ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, BASED ON GREEN'S "SHORT
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE." Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

TOUT (T. F.).--ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 18mo. 1_s_.

TREVELYAN (Sir Geo. Otto).--CAWNPORE. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

WHEELER (J. Talboys).--PRIMER OF INDIAN HISTORY, ASIATIC AND EUROPEAN.
18mo. 1_s_.

---- COLLEGE HISTORY OF INDIA, ASIATIC AND EUROPEAN. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_.;
swd. 2_s_. 6_d_.

---- A SHORT HISTORY OF INDIA. With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 12_s_.

---- INDIA UNDER BRITISH RULE. 8vo. 12_s_. 6_d_.

WOOD (Rev. E. G.).--THE REGAL POWER OF THE CHURCH. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

YONGE (Charlotte).--CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 5_s_.
each.--Vol. 1. FROM ROLLO TO EDWARD II.; Vol. 2. THE WARS IN FRANCE;
Vol. 3. THE WARS OF THE ROSES; Vol. 4. REFORMATION TIMES; Vol. 5.
ENGLAND AND SPAIN; Vol. 6. FORTY YEARS OF STEWART RULE (1603-43); Vol.
7. THE REBELLION AND RESTORATION (1642-1678).

---- THE VICTORIAN HALF-CENTURY. Cr. 8vo. 1_s_. 6_d_.; sewed, 1_s_.

---- THE STORY OF THE CHRISTIANS AND MOORS IN SPAIN. 18mo. 4_s_. 6_d_.


HORTICULTURE. (_See_ GARDENING.)


HYGIENE.

BERNERS (J.)--FIRST LESSONS ON HEALTH. 18mo. 1_s_.

BLYTH (A. Wynter).--A MANUAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 8vo. 17_s_. net.

BROWNE (J. H. Balfour).--WATER SUPPLY. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

CORFIELD (Dr. W. H.).--THE TREATMENT AND UTILISATION OF SEWAGE. 3rd
Edit. Revised by the Author, and by LOUIS C. PARKES, M.D. 8vo. 16_s_.

GOODFELLOW (J.).--THE DIETETIC VALUE OF BREAD. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

KINGSLEY (Charles).--SANITARY AND SOCIAL LECTURES. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- HEALTH AND EDUCATION. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

REYNOLDS (Prof. Osborne).--SEWER GAS, AND HOW TO KEEP IT OUT OF HOUSES.
3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 1_s_. 6_d_.

RICHARDSON (Dr. B. W.).--HYGEIA: A CITY OF HEALTH. Cr. 8vo. 1_s_.

---- THE FUTURE OF SANITARY SCIENCE. Cr. 8vo. 1_s_.

---- ON ALCOHOL. Cr. 8vo. 1_s_.


HYMNOLOGY.

(_See under_ THEOLOGY.)


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS.

BALCH (Elisabeth).--_Glimpses of Old English Homes._ Gl. 4to. 14_s_.

BLAKE. (_See_ BIOGRAPHY.)

BOUGHTON (G. H.) and ABBEY (E. A.). (_See_ VOYAGES AND TRAVELS.)

CHRISTMAS CAROL (A). Printed in Colours, with Illuminated Borders. 4to.
21_s_.

DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From the _Spectator_. Illustrated by
HUGH THOMSON. Fcp. 4to. 6_s_.

DELL (E. C.).--PICTURES FROM SHELLEY. Engraved by J. D. COOPER. Folio,
21_s_. net.

ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, THE. (_See_ PERIODICALS.)

---- Proof Impressions of Engravings originally published in _The
English Illustrated Magazine_. 1884. In Portfolio 4to. 21_s_.

GASKELL (Mrs.).--CRANFORD. Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. Cr. 8vo.
6_s_.--Also with uncut edges paper label. 6_s_.

GOLDSMITH (Oliver).--THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. New Edition, with 182
Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. Preface by AUSTIN DOBSON. Cr. 8vo.
6_s_.--Also with Uncut Edges, paper label. 6_s_.

GREEN (John Richard).--ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE SHORT HISTORY OF THE
ENGLISH PEOPLE. In Parts. Super roy. 8vo. 1_s_. each net. Part I. Oct.
1891.

GRIMM. (_See_ BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG.)

HALLWARD (R. F.).--FLOWERS OF PARADISE. Music, Verse, Design,
Illustration. 6_s_.

IRVING (Washington).--OLD CHRISTMAS. From the Sketch Book. Illustr. by
RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. Gilt edges. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.--Also with uncut edges,
paper label. 6_s_.

---- BRACEBRIDGE HALL. Illustr. by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. Gilt edges. Cr.
8vo. 6_s_.--Also with uncut edges, paper label, 6_s_.

---- OLD CHRISTMAS AND BRACEBRIDGE HALL. _Edition de Luxe._ Roy. 8vo.
21_s_.

KINGSLEY (Charles).--THE WATER BABIES. (_See_ BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG.)

---- THE HEROES. (_See_ BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG.)

---- GLAUCUS. (_See_ NATURAL HISTORY.)

LANG (Andrew).--THE LIBRARY. With a Chapter on Modern Illustrated Books,
by AUSTIN DOBSON. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

LYTE (H. C. Maxwell). (_See_ HISTORY.)

MAHAFFY (Rev. Prof. J. P.) and ROGERS (J. E.). (_See_ VOYAGES AND
TRAVELS.)

MEREDITH (L. A.).--BUSH FRIENDS IN TASMANIA. Native Flowers, Fruits, and
Insects, with Prose and Verse Descriptions. Folio. 52_s_. 6_d_. net.

OLD SONGS. With Drawings by E. A. ABBEY and A. PARSONS. 4to, mor. gilt.
31_s_. 6_d_.

PROPERT (J. L.). (_See_ ART.)

STUART, RELICS OF THE ROYAL HOUSE OF. Illustrated by 40 Plates in
Colours drawn from Relics of the Stuarts by WILLIAM GIBB. With an
Introduction by JOHN SKELTON, C.B., LL.D., and Descriptive Notes by W.
ST. JOHN HOPE. Folio, half morocco, gilt edges. 7_l_. 7_s_. net.

TENNYSON (Hon. Hallam). JACK AND THE BEAN-STALK. English Hexameters.
Illustrated by R. CALDECOTT. Fcp. 4to. 3_s_. 6_d_.

TRISTRAM (W. O.).--COACHING DAYS AND COACHING WAYS. Illust. H. RAILTON
and HUGH THOMSON. Ext. cr. 4to. 31_s_. 6_d_.

TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM: A DESCRIPTION AND A CATALOGUE. By W. G.
RAWLINSON. Med. 8vo. 12_s_. 6_d_.

WALTON and COTTON-LOWELL.--THE COMPLETE ANGLER. With Introduction by
JAS. RUSSELL LOWELL. 2 vols. Ext. cr. 8vo. 52_s_. 6_d_. net.


LANGUAGE. (_See_ PHILOLOGY.)


LAW.

BERNARD (M.).--FOUR LECTURES ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH DIPLOMACY. 8vo.
9_s_.

BIGELOW (M. M.).--HISTORY OF PROCEDURE IN ENGLAND FROM THE NORMAN
CONQUEST, 1066-1204. 8vo. 16_s_.

BOUTMY (E.).--STUDIES IN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. Transl. by Mrs. DICEY.
Preface by Prof. A. V. DICEY. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. Transl. by Mrs. EADEN. Introduction by
Sir F. POLLOCK, Bart. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

CHERRY (R. R.).--LECTURES ON THE GROWTH OF CRIMINAL LAW IN ANCIENT
COMMUNITIES. 8vo. 5_s_. net.

DICEY (Prof. A. V.).--LECTURES INTRODUCTORY TO THE STUDY OF THE LAW OF
THE CONSTITUTION. 3rd Edit. 8vo. 12_s_. 6_d_.

ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES, THE. (_See_ POLITICS.)

HOLLAND (Prof. T. E.).--THE TREATY RELATIONS OF RUSSIA AND TURKEY, FROM
1774 to 1853. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_.

HOLMES (O. W., jun.).--THE COMMON LAW. 8vo. 12_s_.

LIGHTWOOD (J. M.).--THE NATURE OF POSITIVE LAW. 8vo. 12_s_. 6_d_.

MAITLAND (F. W.).--PLEAS OF THE CROWN FOR THE COUNTY OF GLOUCESTER, A.D.
1221. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

---- JUSTICE AND POLICE. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

MONAHAN (James H.).--THE METHOD OF LAW. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

PATERSON (James).--COMMENTARIES ON THE LIBERTY OF THE SUBJECT, AND THE
LAWS OF ENGLAND RELATING TO THE SECURITY OF THE PERSON. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo.
21_s_.

---- THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS, SPEECH, AND PUBLIC WORSHIP. Cr. 8vo.
12_s_.

PHILLIMORE (John G.).--PRIVATE LAW AMONG THE ROMANS. 8vo. 6_s_.

POLLOCK (Sir F., Bart.).--ESSAYS IN JURISPRUDENCE AND ETHICS. 8vo.
10_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE LAND LAWS. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- LEADING CASES DONE INTO ENGLISH. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

RICHEY (Alex. G.).--THE IRISH LAND LAWS. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

SELBORNE (Earl of).--JUDICIAL PROCEDURE IN THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 8vo. 1_s_.
net.

STEPHEN (Sir J. Fitzjames, Bart.).--A DIGEST OF THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. Cr.
8vo. 6_s_.

---- A DIGEST OF THE CRIMINAL LAW: CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 4th Ed. 8vo.
16_s_.

---- A DIGEST OF THE LAW OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE IN INDICTABLE OFFENCES.
By Sir J. F., Bart., and HERBERT STEPHEN, LL.M. 8vo. 12_s_. 6_d_.

---- A HISTORY OF THE CRIMINAL LAW OF ENGLAND. 3 vols. 8vo. 48_s_.

---- A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CRIMINAL LAW OF ENGLAND. 2nd Edit. 8vo.
14_s_.

STEPHEN (J. K.).--INTERNATIONAL LAW AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. Cr.
8vo. 6_s_.

WILLIAMS (S. E.).--FORENSIC FACTS AND FALLACIES. Globe 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.


LETTERS. (_See under_ LITERATURE.)


LIFE-BOAT.

GILMORE (Rev. John).--STORM WARRIORS; or, Life-Boat Work on the Goodwin
Sands. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

LEWIS (Richard).--HISTORY OF THE LIFE-BOAT AND ITS WORK. Cr. 8vo. 5_s_.


LIGHT. (_See under_ PHYSICS.)


LITERATURE.

_History and Criticism of--Commentaries, etc.--Poetry and the
Drama--Poetical Collections and Selections--Prose Fiction--Collected
Works, Essays, Lectures, Letters, Miscellaneous Works._


History and Criticism of.

(_See also_ ESSAYS.)

ARNOLD (M.). (_See_ ESSAYS.)

BROOKE (Stopford A.).--A PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 18mo.
1_s_.--Large Paper Edition. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

---- A HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 2 vols. 8vo.

CLASSICAL WRITERS. Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. Fcp. 8vo. 1_s_. 6_d_.
each.

     DEMOSTHENES. By Prof. BUTCHER, M.A.

     EURIPIDES. By Prof. MAHAFFY.

     LIVY. By the Rev. W. W. CAPES, M.A.

     MILTON. By STOPFORD A. BROOKE.

     SOPHOCLES. By Prof. L. CAMPBELL, M.A.

     TACITUS. By Messrs. CHURCH and BRODRIBB.

     VERGIL. By Prof. NETTLESHIP, M.A.

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. (_See_ BIOGRAPHY.)

HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. In 4 vols. Cr. 8vo.

     EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. By STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. [_In
     preparation._]

     ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE (1560-1665). By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 7_s_.
     6_d_.

     EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE (1660-1780). By EDMUND GOSSE, M.A.
     7_s_. 6_d_.

     THE MODERN PERIOD. By Prof. DOWDEN. [_In preparation._]

JEBB (Prof. R. C.).--A PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE. 18mo. 1_s_.

---- THE ATTIC ORATORS, FROM ANTIPHON TO ISAEOS. 2 vols. 8vo. 25_s_.

JOHNSON'S LIVES OF THE POETS. MILTON, DRYDEN, POPE, ADDISON. SWIFT, AND
GRAY. With Macaulay's "Life of Johnson." Ed. by M. ARNOLD. Cr. 8vo.
4_s_. 6_d_.

KINGSLEY (Charles).--LITERARY AND GENERAL LECTURES. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.).--A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL GREEK LITERATURE. 2 vols.
Cr. 8vo.--Vol. 1. THE POETS. With an Appendix on Homer by Prof. SAYCE.
In 2 Parts.--Vol. 2. THE PROSE WRITERS. In 2 Parts. 4_s_. 6_d_. each.

MORLEY (John). (_See_ COLLECTED WORKS.)

NICHOL (Prof. J.) and McCORMICK (Prof. W. S.).--A SHORT HISTORY OF
ENGLISH LITERATURE. Globe 8vo. [_In preparation._]

OLIPHANT (Mrs. M. O. W.).--THE LITERARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE END OF
THE 18TH AND BEGINNING OF THE 19TH CENTURY. 3 vols. 8vo. 21_s_.

RYLAND (F.).--CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr. 8vo.
6_s_.

WARD (Prof. A. W.).--A HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC LITERATURE, TO THE
DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE. 2 vols. 8vo. 32_s_.

WILKINS (Prof. A. S.).--A PRIMER OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 18mo. 1_s_.


Commentaries, etc.

BROWNING.

     A PRIMER ON BROWNING. By MARY WILSON. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

DANTE.

     READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Chiefly based on the
     Commentary of Benvenuto da Imola. By the Hon. W. W. VERNON, M.A.
     With an Introduction by Dean CHURCH. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 24_s_.

HOMER.

     HOMERIC DICTIONARY. (_See_ DICTIONARIES.)

     THE PROBLEM OF THE HOMERIC POEMS. By Prof. W. D. GEDDES. 8vo.
     14_s_.

     HOMERIC SYNCHRONISM. An Inquiry into the Time and Place of Homer.
     By the Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

     PRIMER OF HOMER. By the same. 18mo. 1_s_.

     LANDMARKS OF HOMERIC STUDY, TOGETHER WITH AN ESSAY ON THE POINTS
     OF CONTACT BETWEEN THE ASSYRIAN TABLETS AND THE HOMERIC TEXT. By
     the same. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

     COMPANION TO THE ILIAD FOR ENGLISH READERS. By W. LEAF, Litt.D.
     [_In prep._]

HORACE.

     STUDIES, LITERARY AND HISTORICAL, IN THE ODES OF HORACE. By A. W.
     VERRALL, Litt.D. 8vo. 8_s_. 6_d_.

SHAKESPEARE.

     SHAKESPEARE GLOSSARY. _See_ DICTIONARIES.

     A PRIMER OF SHAKSPERE. By Prof. DOWDEN. 18mo. 1_s_.

     A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. By Rev. E. A. ABBOTT. Ext. fcp. 8vo.
     6_s_.

     SHAKESPEAREANA GENEALOGICA. By G. R. FRENCH. 8vo. 15_s_.

     A SELECTION FROM THE LIVES IN NORTH'S PLUTARCH WHICH ILLUSTRATE
     SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS. Edited by Rev. W. W. SKEAT, M.A. Cr. 8vo.
     6_s_.

     SHORT STUDIES OF SHAKESPEARE'S PLOTS. By Prof. CYRIL RANSOME. Cr.
     8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

     CALIBAN: A Critique on "The Tempest" and "A Midsummer Night's
     Dream." By Sir DANIEL WILSON. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

TENNYSON.

     A COMPANION TO "IN MEMORIAM." By ELIZABETH R. CHAPMAN. Globe 8vo.
     2_s_.

WORDSWORTH.

     WORDSWORTHIANA: A Selection of Papers read to the Wordsworth
     Society. Edited by W. KNIGHT. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.


Poetry and the Drama.

ALDRICH (T. Bailey).--THE SISTERS' TRAGEDY: with other Poems, Lyrical
and Dramatic. Fcp. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_. net.

AN ANCIENT CITY: AND OTHER POEMS. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6_s_.

ANDERSON (A.).--BALLADS AND SONNETS. Cr. 8vo. 5_s_.

ARNOLD (Matthew).--THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. New Edition. 3 vols. Cr.
8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_. each.

     Vol. 1. EARLY POEMS, NARRATIVE POEMS AND SONNETS.

     Vol. 2. LYRIC AND ELEGIAC POEMS.

     Vol. 3. DRAMATIC AND LATER POEMS.

---- COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, 1 vol. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

---- SELECTED POEMS. 18mo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

AUSTIN (Alfred).--POETICAL WORKS. New Collected Edition. 6 vols. Cr.
8vo. 5_s_. each.

     Vol. 1. THE TOWER OF BABEL.

     Vol. 2. SAVONAROLA, etc

     Vol. 3. PRINCE LUCIFER.

     Vol. 4. THE HUMAN TRAGEDY.

     Vol. 5. LYRICAL POEMS.

     Vol. 6. NARRATIVE POEMS.

---- SOLILOQUIES IN SONG. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- AT THE GATE OF THE CONVENT: AND OTHER POEMS. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- MADONNA'S CHILD. Cr. 4to. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- ROME OR DEATH. Cr. 4to. 9_s_.

---- THE GOLDEN AGE. Cr. 8vo. 5_s_.

---- THE SEASON. Cr. 8vo. 5_s_.

---- LOVE'S WIDOWHOOD: and other Poems. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- ENGLISH LYRICS. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

BETSY LEE: A FO'C'SLE YARN. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

BLACKIE (John Stuart).--MESSIS VITAE: Gleanings of Song from a Happy
Life. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE WISE MEN OF GREECE. In a Series of Dramatic Dialogues. Cr. 8vo.
9_s_.

---- GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated into English Verse. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo.
9_s_.

BLAKE. (_See_ BIOGRAPHY.)

BROOKE (Stopford A.).--RIQUET OF THE TUFT: A Love Drama. Ext. cr. 8vo.
6_s_.

---- POEMS. Globe 8vo. 6_s_.

BROWN (T. E.).--THE MANX WITCH: and other Poems. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

BURGON (Dean).--POEMS. Ex. fcp. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

BURNS. THE POETICAL WORKS. With a Biographical Memoir by ALEXANDER
SMITH. In 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo. 10_s_. (See also GLOBE LIBRARY.)

BUTLER (Samuel).--HUDIBRAS. Edit. by ALFRED MILNES. Fcp. 8vo.--Part 1.
3_s_. 6_d_.; Parts II. and III. 4_s_. 6_d_.

BYRON. (_See_ GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.)

CALDERON.--SELECT PLAYS. Edited by NORMAN MACCOLL. Cr. 8vo. 14_s_.

CAUTLEY (G. S.).--A CENTURY OF EMBLEMS. With Illustrations by Lady
MARION ALFORD. Small 4to. 10_s_. 6_d_.

CLOUGH (A. H.).--POEMS. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

COLERIDGE: POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS. 4 vols. Fcp. 8vo. 31_s_.
6_d_.--Also an Edition on Large Paper, 2_l_. 12_s_. 6_d_.

COLQUHOUN.--RHYMES AND CHIMES. By F. S. COLQUHOUN (_nee_ F. S. FULLER
MAITLAND). Ext. fcp. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

COWPER. (_See_ GLOBE LIBRARY, p. 20; GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.)

CRAIK (Mrs.).--POEMS. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6_s_.

DOYLE (Sir F. H.).--THE RETURN OF THE GUARDS: AND OTHER POEMS. Cr. 8vo.
7_s_. 6_d_.

DRYDEN. (_See_ GLOBE LIBRARY.)

EMERSON. (_See_ COLLECTED WORKS.)

EVANS (Sebastian).--BROTHER FABIAN'S MANUSCRIPT: and other Poems. Fcp.
8vo. 6_s_.

---- IN THE STUDIO: A Decade of Poems. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 5_s_.

FITZ GERALD (Caroline).--VENETIA VICTRIX: and other Poems. Ext. fcp.
8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

FITZGERALD (Edward).--THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAeM. Ext. cr. 8vo. 10_s_.
6_d_.

FO'C'SLE YARNS, including "Betsy Lee," and other Poems. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_.
6_d_.

FRASER-TYTLER.--SONGS IN MINOR KEYS. By C. C. FRASER-TYTLER (Mrs. EDWARD
LIDDELL). 2nd Edit. 18mo. 6_s_.

FURNIVALL (F. J.).--LE MORTE ARTHUR. Edited from the Harleian MSS. 2252,
in the British Museum. Fcp. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

GARNETT (R.).--IDYLLS AND EPIGRAMS. Chiefly from the Greek Anthology.
Fcp. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

GOETHE.--FAUST. (_See_ BLACKIE.)

---- REYNARD THE FOX. Transl. into English Verse by A. D. AINSLIE. Cr.
8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

GOLDSMITH.--THE TRAVELLER AND THE DESERTED VILLAGE. With Introduction
and Notes, by ARTHUR BARRETT, B.A. 1_s_. 9_d_.; sewed, 1_s_. 6_d_.--THE
TRAVELLER (separately), sewed, 1_s_.--By J. W. HALES. Cr. 8vo. 6_d_.
(_See also_ GLOBE LIBRARY.)

GRAHAM (David).--KING JAMES I. An Historical Tragedy. Globe 8vo. 7_s_.

GRAY.--POEMS. With Introduction and Notes, by J. BRADSHAW, LL.D. Gl.
8vo. 1_s_. 9_d_., sewed, 1_s_. 6_d_. (_See also_ COLLECTED WORKS.)

HALLWARD. (_See_ ILLUSTRATED BOOKS.)

HAYES (A.).--THE MARCH OF MAN: and other Poems. Fcp. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.
net.

HERRICK. (_See_ GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.)

HOPKINS (Ellice).--AUTUMN SWALLOWS. A Book of Lyrics. Ext. fcp. 8vo.
6_s_.

HOSKEN (J. D.).--PHAON AND SAPPHO, AND NIMROD. Fcp. 8vo. 5_s_.

JONES (H. A.).--SAINTS AND SINNERS. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

KEATS. (_See_ GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.)

KINGSLEY (Charles).--POEMS. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.--_Pocket Edition._
18mo. 1_s_. 6_d_.--_Eversley Edition._ 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 10_s_.

LAMB. (_See_ COLLECTED WORKS.)

LANDOR. (_See_ GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.)

LONGFELLOW. (_See_ GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.)

LOWELL (Jas. Russell).--COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 18mo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

---- With Introduction by THOMAS HUGHES, and Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_.
6_d_.

---- HEARTSEASE AND RUE. Cr. 8vo. 5_s_.

(_See also_ COLLECTED WORKS.)

LUCAS (F.).--SKETCHES OF RURAL LIFE. Poems. Globe 8vo. 5_s_.

MEREDITH (George).--A READING OF EARTH. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 5_s_.

---- POEMS AND LYRICS OF THE JOY OF EARTH. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- BALLADS AND POEMS OF TRAGIC LIFE. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- MODERN LOVE. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 5_s_.

MILTON.--POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by Prof.
DAVID MASSON. M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. 2_l_. 2_s_.--[Uniform with the Cambridge
Shakespeare.]

---- ---- Edited by Prof. MASSON. 3 vols. Fcp. 8vo. 15_s_.

---- ---- Globe Edition. Edited by Prof. MASSON. Globe 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- PARADISE LOST, Books 1 and 2. Edited by MICHAEL MACMILLAN, B.A.
1_s_. 9_d_.; sewed, 1s. 6d.--Books 1 and 2 (separately), 1_s_. 3_d_.
each; sewed, 1_s_. each.

---- L'ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, LYCIDAS, ARCADES, SONNETS, ETC. Edited by
WM. BELL, M.A. 1_s_. 9_d_.; sewed, 1_s_. 6_d_.

---- COMUS. By the same. 1_s_. 3_d_.; swd. 1_s_.

---- SAMSON AGONISTES. Edited by H. M. PERCIVAL, M.A. 2_s_.; sewed,
1_s_. 9_d_.

MOULTON (Louise Chandler).--IN THE GARDEN OF DREAMS: Lyrics and Sonnets.
Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

MUDIE (C. E.).--STRAY LEAVES: Poems. 4th Edit. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 3_s_.
6_d_.

MYERS (E.).--THE PURITANS: A Poem. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

---- POEMS. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE DEFENCE OF ROME: AND OTHER POEMS. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 5_s_.

---- THE JUDGMENT OF PROMETHEUS: and other Poems. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 3_s_.
6_d_.

MYERS (F. W. H.).--THE RENEWAL OF YOUTH: and other Poems. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_.
6_d_.

---- ST. PAUL: A Poem. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

NORTON (Hon. Mrs.).--THE LADY OF LA GARAYE. 9th Edit. Fcp. 8vo. 4_s_.
6_d_.

PALGRAVE (Prof. F. T.).--ORIGINAL HYMNS. 3rd Edit. 18mo. 1_s_. 6_d_.

---- LYRICAL POEMS. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- VISIONS OF ENGLAND. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

PALGRAVE (W. G.).--A VISION OF LIFE: SEMBLANCE AND REALITY. Cr. 8to.
7_s_. net.

PEEL (Edmund).--ECHOES FROM HOREB: and other Poems. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6_d_.

POPE. (_See_ GLOBE LIBRARY.)

RAWNSLEY (H. D.).--POEMS, BALLADS, AND BUCOLICS. Fcp. 8vo. 5_s_.

ROSCOE (W. C.).--POEMS. Edit. by E. M. ROSCOE. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. net.

ROSSETTI (Christina).--POEMS. New Collected Edition. Globe 8vo. 7_s_.
6_d_.

---- A PAGEANT: and other Poems. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6_s_.

SCOTT.--THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, and THE LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited
by Prof. F. T. PALGRAVE. 1_s_.

---- THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By G. H. STUART, M.A., and E. H.
ELLIOT, B.A. Globe 8vo. 2_s_.; sewed, 1_s_. 9_d_.--Canto I.
9_d_.--Cantos I.-III. and IV.-VI. 1_s_. 3_d_. each; sewed, 1_s_. each.

---- MARMION. Edited by MICHAEL MACMILLAN, B.A. 3_s_.: sewed, 2_s_.
6_d_.

---- MARMION, and THE LORD OF THE ISLES. By Prof. F. T. PALGRAVE. 1_s_.

---- THE LADY OF THE LAKE. By G. H. STUART, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.:
swd. 2_s_.

---- ROKEBY. By MICHAEL MACMILLAN. B.A. 3_s_.; sewed, 2_s_. 6_d_.

(_See also_ GLOBE LIBRARY.)

SHAIRP (John Campbell).--GLEN DESSERAY: and other Poems, Lyrical and
Elegiac. Ed. by F. T. PALGRAVE. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

SHAKESPEARE.--THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. _Cambridge Edition._ New
and Revised Edition, by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. 9 vols. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.
each.--Quarterly Vols. Vol. I. Jan. 1891.

---- ---- _Victoria Edition._ In 3 vols.--COMEDIES; HISTORIES;
TRAGEDIES. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_. each.

---- THE TEMPEST. With Introduction and Notes, by K. DEIGHTON. Gl. 8vo.
1_s_. 9_d_.; sewed, 1_s_. 6_d_.

---- MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 2_s_.; sewed, 1_s_. 9_d_.

---- A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 1_s_. 9_d_.; sewed, 1s. 6_d_.

---- THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 1_s_. 9_d_.; sewed, 1_s_. 6_d_.

---- AS YOU LIKE IT. 1_s_. 9_d_.; sewed, 1_s_. 6_d_.

---- TWELFTH NIGHT. 1_s_. 9_d_.; sewed, 1_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE WINTER'S TALE, 2_s_.; sewed, 1_s_. 9_d_.

---- KING JOHN. 1_s_. 9_d_.; sewed, 1_s_. 6_d_.

---- RICHARD II. 1_s_. 9_d_.; sewed, 1_s_. 6_d_.

---- HENRY V. 1_s_. 9_d_.; sewed, 1_s_. 6_d_.

---- RICHARD III. By C. H. TAWNBY, M.A. 2_s_. 6_d_.; sewed, 2_s_.

---- CORIOLANUS. By K. DEIGHTON. 2_s_. 6_d_.; sewed, 2_s_.

---- JULIUS CAESAR, 1_s_. 9_d_.; sewed, 1_s_. 6_d_.

---- MACBETH. 1_s_. 9_d_.; sewed, 1_s_. 6_d_.

---- HAMLET. 2_s_.; sewed, 1_s_. 9_d_.

---- KING LEAR. 1_s_. 9_d_.; sewed, 1_s_. 6_d_.

---- OTHELLO. 2_s_.; sewed, 1_s_. 9_d_.

---- ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 2_s_. 6_d_.; swd. 2_s_.

---- CYMBELINE. 2_s_. 6_d_.; sewed, 2_s_.

(_See also_ GLOBE LIBRARY; GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.)

SHELLEY.--COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Edited by Prof. DOWDEN. Portrait. Cr.
8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_. (_See_ GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.)

SMITH (C. Barnard).--POEMS. Fcp. 8vo. 5_s_.

SMITH (Horace).--POEMS. Globe 8vo. 5_s_.

SPENSER. (_See_ GLOBE LIBRARY.)

STEPHENS (J. B.).--CONVICT ONCE: and other Poems. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

STRETTELL (Alma).--SPANISH AND ITALIAN FOLK SONGS. Illustr. Roy. 16mo.
12_s_. 6_d_.

SYMONS (Arthur).--DAYS AND NIGHTS. Globe 8vo. 6_s_.

TENNYSON (Lord).--COMPLETE WORKS. New and Enlarged Edition, with
Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.--_School Edition._ In Four Parts. Cr.
8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_. each.

---- POETICAL WORKS. _Pocket Edition._. 18mo. morocco, gilt edges. 7_s_.
6_d_. net.

---- WORKS. _Library Edition._ In 8 vols. Globe 8vo. 5_s_. each. [Each
volume may be had separately.]--POEMS, 2 vols.--IDYLLS OF THE KING.--THE
PRINCESS, and MAUD.--ENOCH ARDEN, and IN MEMORIAM.--BALLADS, and other
Poems.--QUEEN MARY, and Harold.--BECKET, and other Plays.

---- Works. _Ext. fcp. 8vo. Edition_, on Handmade Paper. In 7 vols.
(supplied in sets only). 3_l_. 13_s_. 6_d_.--EARLY POEMS.--LUCRETIUS,
and other Poems.--IDYLLS OF THE KING.--THE PRINCESS, and MAUD.--ENOCH
ARDEN, and IN MEMORIAM.--QUEEN MARY, and Harold.--BALLADS, and other
Poems.

---- Works. _Miniature Edition_, in 16 vols., viz. THE POETICAL WORKS.
12 vols, in a box. 25_s_.--THE DRAMATIC WORKS. 4 vols. in a box. 10_s_.
6_d_.

---- _The Original Editions._ Fcp. 8vo.

     POEMS. 6_s_.

     MAUD: and other Poems, 3_s_. 6_d_.

     THE PRINCESS. 3_s_. 6_d_.

     THE HOLY GRAIL: and other Poems, 4_s_. 6_d_.

     BALLADS: and other Poems. 5_s_.

     HAROLD: A Drama. 6_s_.

     QUEEN MARY: A Drama. 6_s_.

     THE CUP, and THE FALCON. 5_s_.

     BECKET. 6_s_.

     TIRESIAS: and other Poems. 6_s_.

     LOCKSLEY HALL SIXTY YEARS AFTER, etc. 6_s_.

     DEMETER: and other Poems. 6_s_.

     THE FORESTERS: ROBIN HOOD AND MAID MARIAN. 6_s_.

---- _The Royal Edition._ 1 vol. 8vo. 16_s_.

---- THE TENNYSON BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edit. by EMILY SHAKESPEAR. 18mo. 2_s_.
6_d_.

---- THE BROOK. With 20 Illustrations by A. WOODRUFF. 32mo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

---- SONGS FROM TENNYSON'S WRITINGS. Square 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

---- SELECTIONS FROM TENNYSON. With Introduction and Notes, by F. J.
ROWE, M.A., and W. T. WEBB, M.A. Globe 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- ENOCH ARDEN. By W. T. WEBB, M.A. Globe 8vo. 2_s_.

---- AYLMER'S FIELD. By W. T. WEBB, M.A. Globe 8vo. 2_s_.

---- THE COMING OF ARTHUR, and THE PASSING OF ARTHUR. By F. J. ROWE. Gl.
8vo. 2_s_.

---- THE PRINCESS. By P. M. WALLACE, M.A. Globe 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- GARETH AND LYNETTE. By G. C. MACAULAY, M.A. [_In the Press._]

---- TENNYSON FOR THE YOUNG. By Canon AINGER. 18mo. 1_s_. net.--Large
Paper, uncut, 3_s_. 6_d_.; gilt edges, 4_s_. 6_d_.

TENNYSON (Frederick).--THE ISLES OF GREECE: SAPPHO AND ALCAEUS. Cr. 8vo.
7_s_. 6_d_.

---- DAPHNE: and other Poems. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

TENNYSON (Hon. Hallam). (_See_ ILLUSTRATED BOOKS.)

TRUMAN (Jos.).--AFTER-THOUGHTS: Poems. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

TURNER (Charles Tennyson).--COLLECTED SONNETS, OLD AND NEW. Ext. fcp.
8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

TYRWHITT (R. St. John).--FREE FIELD. Lyrics, chiefly Descriptive. Gl.
8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- BATTLE AND AFTER, CONCERNING SERGEANT THOMAS ATKINS, GRENADIER
GUARDS: and other Verses. Gl. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

WARD (Samuel).--LYRICAL RECREATIONS. Fcp. 8vo. 6_s_.

WATSON (W.).--POEMS. Fcap. 8vo. 5_s_.

WHITTIER.--COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. With
Portrait. 18mo. 4_s_. 6_d_. (_See also_ COLLECTED WORKS.)

WILLS (W. G.).--MELCHIOR. Cr. 8vo. 9_s_.

WOOD (Andrew Goldie).--THE ISLES OF THE BLEST: and other Poems. Globe
8vo. 5_s_.

WOOLNER (Thomas).--MY BEAUTIFUL LADY. 3rd Edit. Fcp. 8vo. 5_s_.

---- PYGMALION. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

---- SILENUS. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

WORDSWORTH.--COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Copyright Edition. With an
Introduction by JOHN MORLEY, and Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE RECLUSE. Fcp. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.--Large Paper Edition. 8vo.
10_s_. 6_d_.

(_See also_ GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.)


Poetical Collections and Selections.

(_See also_ GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES; BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG.)

HALES (Prof. J. W.).--LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. With Notes, Philological and
Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching of English. Ext. fcp.
8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

MACDONALD (George).--ENGLAND'S ANTIPHON. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

MARTIN (F.). (_See_ BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG.)

MASSON (R. O. and D.).--THREE CENTURIES OF ENGLISH POETRY. Being
Selections from Chaucer to Herrick. Globe 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

PALGRAVE (Prof. F. T.).--THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND
LYRICAL POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Large Type. Cr. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.
(_See also_ GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES; BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG.)

WARD (T. H.).--ENGLISH POETS. Selections, with Critical Introductions by
various Writers, and a General Introduction by MATTHEW ARNOLD. Edited by
T. H. WARD, M.A. 4 vols. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_. each.--Vol. I.
CHAUCER TO DONNE; II. BEN JONSON TO DRYDEN; III. ADDISON TO BLAKE; IV.
WORDSWORTH TO ROSSETTI.

WOODS (M. A.).--A FIRST POETRY BOOK. Fcp. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

---- A SECOND POETRY BOOK. 2 Parts. Fcp. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.
each.--Complete. 4_s_. 6_d_.

---- A THIRD POETRY BOOK. Fcp. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

WORDS FROM THE POETS. With a Vignette and Frontispiece. 12th Edit. 18mo.
1_s_.


Prose Fiction.

BIKELAS (D.).--LOUKIS LARAS; or, The Reminiscences of a Chiote Merchant
during the Greek War of Independence. Translated by J. GENNADIUS. Cr.
8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

BJOeRNSON (B.).--SYNNOeVE SOLBAKKEN. Translated by JULIE SUTTER. Cr. 8vo.
6_s_.

BOLDREWOOD (Rolf).--_Uniform Edition._ Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_. each.

     ROBBERY UNDER ARMS: A Story of Life and Adventure in the Bush and
     in the Goldfields of Australia.

     THE MINER'S RIGHT.

     THE SQUATTER'S DREAM.

     A SYDNEY-SIDE SAXON.

     A COLONIAL REFORMER.

---- NEVERMORE. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 31_s_. 6_d_.

BURNETT (F. H.).--HAWORTH'S. Gl. 8vo. 2_s_.

---- LOUISIANA, and THAT LASS O' LOWRIE'S. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_.
6_d_.

CARMARTHEN (Marchioness of).--A LOVER OF THE BEAUTIFUL. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

CONWAY (Hugh).--A FAMILY AFFAIR. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- LIVING OR DEAD. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

CORBETT (Julian).--THE FALL OF ASGARD: A Tale of St. Olaf's Day. 2 vols.
Gl. 8vo. 12_s_.

---- FOR GOD AND GOLD. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- KOPHETUA THE THIRTEENTH. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12_s_.

CRAIK (Mrs.).--_Uniform Edition._ Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_. each.

     OLIVE.

     THE OGILVIES. Also Globe 8vo. 2_s_.

     AGATHA'S HUSBAND. Also Globe 8vo. 2_s_.

     THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY.

     TWO MARRIAGES. Also Globe 8vo. 2_s_.

     THE LAUREL BUSH.

     MY MOTHER AND I.

     MISS TOMMY: A Mediaeval Romance.

     KING ARTHUR: Not a Love Story.

CRAWFORD (F. Marion).--_Uniform Edition._ Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_. each.

     MR. ISAACS: A Tale of Modern India.

     DR. CLAUDIUS.

     A ROMAN SINGER.

     ZOROASTER.

     A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH.

     MARZIO'S CRUCIFIX.

     PAUL PATOFF.

     WITH THE IMMORTALS.

     GREIFENSTEIN.

     SANT' ILARIO.

     A CIGARETTE MAKER'S ROMANCE.

---- KHALED: A Tale of Arabia. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- THE WITCH OF PRAGUE. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- THE THREE FATES. 3 vols. 31_s_. 6_d_.

CUNNINGHAM (Sir H. S.).--THE COERULEANS: A Vacation Idyll. Cr. 8vo.
3_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE HERIOTS. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- WHEAT AND TARES. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

DAGONET THE JESTER. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

DAHN (Felix).--FELICITAS. Translated by M.A.C.E. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

DAY (Rev. Lal Behari).--BENGAL PEASANT LIFE. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- FOLK TALES OF BENGAL. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

DEFOE (D.). (_See_ GLOBE LIBRARY; GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.)

DEMOCRACY: AN AMERICAN NOVEL. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

DICKENS (Charles).--_Uniform Edition._ Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_. each.

     THE PICKWICK PAPERS.

     OLIVER TWIST.

     NICHOLAS NICKLEBY.

     MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT.

     THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. [_July 25._]

     BARNABY RUDGE. [_Aug. 26._]

---- THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICKWICK CLUB. Illust. Edit. by C.
DICKENS, Jun. 2 vols. Ext. cr. 8vo. 21_s_.

DILLWYN (E. A.).--JILL. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- JILL AND JACK. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12_s_.

DUNSMUIR (Amy).--VIDA: Study of a Girl. 3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

EBERS (Dr. George).--THE BURGOMASTER'S WIFE. Transl. by C. Bell. Cr.
8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

---- ONLY A WORD. Translated by CLARA BELL. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

"ESTELLE RUSSELL" (The Author of).--HARMONIA. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 31_s_.
6_d_.

FALCONER (Lanoe).--CECILIA DE NOEL. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

FLEMING (G.).--A NILE NOVEL. Gl. 8vo. 2_s_.

---- MIRAGE: A Novel. Globe 8vo. 2_s_.

---- THE HEAD OF MEDUSA. Globe 8vo. 2_s_.

---- VESTIGIA. Globe 8vo. 2_s_.

FRATERNITY: A Romance. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 21_s_.

"FRIENDS IN COUNCIL" (The Author of)--REALMAH. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

GRAHAM (John W.).--NEAERA: A Tale of Ancient Rome. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

HARBOUR BAR, THE. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

HARDY (Arthur Sherburne).--BUT YET A WOMAN: A Novel. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_.
6_d_.

---- THE WIND OF DESTINY. 2 vols. Gl. 8vo. 12_s_.

HARDY (Thomas).--THE WOODLANDERS. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- WESSEX TALES. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

HARTE (Bret).--CRESSY. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE HERITAGE OF DEDLOW MARSH: and other Tales. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- A FIRST FAMILY OF TASAJARA. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

"HOGAN, M.P." (The Author of).--HOGAN, M.P. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_. Globe
8vo. 2_s_.

---- THE HON. MISS FERRARD. Gl. 8vo. 2_s_.

---- FLITTERS, TATTERS, AND THE COUNSELLOR, ETC. Globe 8vo. 2_s_.

---- CHRISTY CAREW. Globe 8vo. 2_s_.

---- ISMAY'S CHILDREN. Globe 8vo. 2_s_.

HOPPUS (Mary).--A GREAT TREASON: A Story of the War of Independence. 2
vols. Cr. 8vo. 9_s_.

HUGHES (Thomas).--TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. By AN OLD BOY.--Golden
Treasury Edition. 4_s_. 6_d_.--Uniform Edition, 3_s_. 6_d_.--People's
Edition. 2_s_.--People's Sixpenny Edition. Illustr. Med. 4to.
6_d_.--Uniform with Sixpenny Kingsley. Med. 8vo. 6_d_.

---- TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE, and THE ASHEN FAGGOT. Cr. 8vo.
3_s_. 6_d_.

IRVING (Washington). (_See_ ILLUSTRATED BOOKS.)

JACKSON (Helen).--RAMONA. Gl. 8vo. 2_s_.

JAMES (Henry).--THE EUROPEANS: A Novel. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.; 18mo, 2_s_.

---- DAISY MILLER: and other Stories. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.; Globe 8vo, 2_s_.

---- THE AMERICAN. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.--18mo. 2 vols. 4_s_.

---- RODERICK HUDSON. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.; Gl. 8vo, 2_s_.; 18mo, 2 vols.
4_s_.

---- THE MADONNA OF THE FUTURE: and other Tales. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.; Globe
8vo, 2_s_.

---- WASHINGTON SQUARE, THE PENSION BEAUREPAS. Globe 8vo. 2_s_.

---- THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_. 18mo, 3 vols. 6_s_.

---- STORIES REVIVED. In Two Series. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_. each.

---- THE BOSTONIANS. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- NOVELS AND TALES. Pocket Edition. 18mo. 2_s_. each volume.

     CONFIDENCE. 1 vol.

     THE SIEGE OF LONDON; MADAME DE MAUVES. 1 vol.

     AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE; THE PENSION BEAUREPAS; THE POINT OF
     VIEW. 1 vol.

     DAISY MILLER, a Study; FOUR MEETINGS; LONGSTAFF'S MARRIAGE;
     BENVOLIO. 1 vol.

     THE MADONNA OF THE FUTURE; A BUNDLE OF LETTERS; THE DIARY OF A MAN
     OF FIFTY; EUGENE PICKERING. 1 vol.

---- TALES OF THREE CITIES. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.; Globe 8vo. 2_s_.

---- THE REVERBERATOR. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- THE ASPERN PAPERS; LOUISA PALLANT; THE MODERN WARNING. Cr. 8vo.
3_s_. 6_d_.

---- A LONDON LIFE. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE TRAGIC MUSE. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE LESSON OF THE MASTER, AND OTHER STORIES. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

KEARY (Annie).--JANET'S HOME. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- CLEMENCY FRANKLYN. Globe 8vo. 2_s_.

---- OLDBURY. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- A YORK AND A LANCASTER ROSE. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- CASTLE DALY. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- A DOUBTING HEART. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

KENNEDY (P.).--LEGENDARY FICTIONS OF THE IRISH CELTS. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_.
6_d_.

KINGSLEY (Charles).--_Eversley Edition._ 13 vols. Globe 8vo. 5_s_.
each.--WESTWARD HO! 2 vols.--TWO YEARS AGO. 2 vols.--HYPATIA. 2
vols.--YEAST. 1 vol.--ALTON LOCKE. 2 vols.--HEREWARD THE WAKE. 2 vols.

---- Complete Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_. each.--WESTWARD HO! With a
Portrait.--HYPATIA.--YEAST.--ALTON LOCKE.--TWO YEARS AGO.--HEREWARD THE
WAKE.

---- Sixpenny Edition. Med. 8vo. 6_d_. each.--WESTWARD
HO!--HYPATIA.--YEAST.--ALTON LOCKE.--TWO YEARS AGO.--HEREWARD THE WAKE.

KIPLING (Rudyard).--PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- LIFE'S HANDICAP: Being Stories of mine own People. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

LAFARGUE (Philip).--THE NEW JUDGMENT OF PARIS. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12_s_.

LEE (Margaret).--FAITHFUL AND UNFAITHFUL. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

LEVY (A.).--REUBEN SACHS. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

LITTLE PILGRIM IN THE UNSEEN, A. 24th Thousand. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

"LITTLE PILGRIM IN THE UNSEEN, A" (Author of).--THE LAND OF DARKNESS.
Cr. 8vo. 5_s_.

LYTTON (Earl of).--THE RING OF AMASIS: A Romance. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

McLENNAN (Malcolm).--MUCKLE JOCK: and other Stories of Peasant Life in
the North. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

MACQUOID (K. S.).--PATTY. Gl. 8vo. 2_s_.

MADOC (Fayr).--THE STORY OF MELICENT. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

MALET (Lucas).--MRS. LORIMER: A Sketch in Black and White. Cr. 8vo.
3_s_. 6_d_.

MALORY (Sir Thos.). (_See_ GLOBE LIBRARY.)

MINTO (W.).--THE MEDIATION OF RALPH HARDELOT. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 31_s_.
6_d_.

MITFORD (A. B.).--TALES OF OLD JAPAN. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_.
6_d_.

MIZ MAZE (THE); OR, THE WINKWORTH PUZZLE. A Story in Letters by Nine
Authors. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

MURRAY (D. Christie).--AUNT RACHEL. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- SCHWARTZ. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE WEAKER VESSEL. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- JOHN VALE'S GUARDIAN. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

MURRAY (D. Christie) and HERMAN (H.).--HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. Cr. 8vo.
3_s_. 6_d_.

NEW ANTIGONE, THE: A ROMANCE. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

NOEL (Lady Augusta).--HITHERSEA MERE. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 31_s_. 6_d_.

NORRIS (W. E.).--MY FRIEND JIM. Globe 8vo. 2_s_.

---- CHRIS. Globe 8vo. 2_s_.

NORTON (Hon. Mrs.).--OLD SIR DOUGLAS. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

OLIPHANT (Mrs. M. O. W.).--A SON OF THE SOIL. Globe 8vo. 2_s_.

---- THE CURATE IN CHARGE. Globe 8vo. 2_s_.

---- YOUNG MUSGRAVE. Globe 8vo. 2_s_.

---- HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.--Globe 8vo.
2_s_.

---- SIR TOM. Globe 8vo. 2_s_.

---- HESTER. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE WIZARD'S SON. Globe 8vo. 2_s_.

---- THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN AND HIS FAMILY. Globe 8vo. 2_s_.

---- THE SECOND SON. Globe 8vo. 2_s_.

---- NEIGHBOURS ON THE GREEN. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- JOYCE. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- A BELEAGUERED CITY. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- KIRSTEEN. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE RAILWAY MAN AND HIS CHILDREN. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 31_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE MARRIAGE OF ELINOR. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 31_s_. 6_d_.

PALMER (Lady Sophia).--MRS. PENICOTT'S LODGER: and other Stories. Cr.
8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

PARRY (Gambier).--THE STORY OF DICK. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

PATER (Walter).--MARIUS THE EPICUREAN: HIS SENSATIONS AND IDEAS. 3rd
Edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 12_s_.

ROSS (Percy).--A MISGUIDIT LASSIE. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

ROY (J.).--HELEN TREVERYAN: OR, THE RULING RACE. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 31_s_.
6_d_.

RUSSELL (W. Clark).--MAROONED. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- A STRANGE ELOPEMENT. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

ST. JOHNSTON (A.).--A SOUTH SEA LOVER: A Romance. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

SHORTHOUSE (J. Henry).--_Uniform Edition._ Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_. each.

     JOHN INGLESANT: A Romance.

     SIR PERCIVAL: A Story of the Past and of the Present.

     THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK: A Spiritual Romance.

     THE COUNTESS EVE.

     A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN: and other Tales.

---- BLANCHE, LADY FALAISE. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

SLIP IN THE FENS, A. Globe 8vo. 2_s_.

TIM. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

TOURGENIEF.--VIRGIN SOIL. Translated by Ashton W. Dilke. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

VELEY (Margaret).--A GARDEN OF MEMORIES; MRS. AUSTIN; LIZZIE'S BARGAIN.
Three Stories. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12_s_.

VICTOR (H.).--MARIAM: OR TWENTY-ONE DAYS. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

VOICES CRYING IN THE WILDERNESS: A NOVEL. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

WARD (Mrs. T. Humphry).--MISS BRETHERTON. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

WORTHEY (Mrs.).--THE NEW CONTINENT: A Novel, 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12_s_.

YONGE (Charlotte M.).--_Uniform Edition._ Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_. each.

     THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.

     HEARTSEASE. | HOPES AND FEARS.

     DYNEVOR TERRACE. | THE DAISY CHAIN.

     THE TRIAL: More Links of the Daisy Chain.

     PILLARS OF THE HOUSE. Vol. I.

     PILLARS OF THE HOUSE. Vol. II.

     THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER.

     CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMILY.

     THE THREE BRIDES.

     MY YOUNG ALCIDES. | THE CAGED LION.

     THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE'S NEST.

     THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS.

     LADY HESTER, and THE DANVERS PAPERS.

     MAGNUM BONUM. | LOVE AND LIFE.

     UNKNOWN TO HISTORY. | STRAY PEARLS.

     THE ARMOURER'S PRENTICES.

     THE TWO SIDES OF THE SHIELD.

     NUTTIE'S FATHER.

     SCENES AND CHARACTERS.

     CHANTRY HOUSE.

     A MODERN TELEMACHUS. | BYE WORDS.

     BEECHCROFT AT ROCKSTONE.

     MORE BYWORDS.

     A REPUTED CHANGELING; or, Three Seventh Years Two Centuries Ago.

     THE LITTLE DUKE, RICHARD THE FEARLESS.

     THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD.

     THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE.

     P'S AND Q'S: LITTLE LUCY'S WONDERFUL GLOBE.

     THE TWO PENNILESS PRINCESSES.

---- THAT STICK. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 12_s_.


Collected Works; Essays; Lectures; Letters; Miscellaneous Works.

AN AUTHOR'S LOVE. Being the Unpublished Letters of PROSPER MERIMEE's
"Inconnue." 2 vols. Ext. cr. 8vo. 12_s_.

ARNOLD (Matthew).--ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. 6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 9_s_.

---- ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. Second Series. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

---- DISCOURSES IN AMERICA. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

BACON. With Introduction and Notes, by F. G. SELBY, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 3_s_.;
swd. 2_s_. 6_d_. (_See also_ GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.)

BLACKIE (John Stuart).--LAY SERMONS. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

BRIDGES (John A.).--IDYLLS OF A LOST VILLAGE. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

BRIMLEY (George).--ESSAYS. Globe 8vo. 5_s_.

BUNYAN (John).--THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS FROM THIS WORLD TO THAT WHICH IS
TO COME. 18mo. 2_s_. 6_d_. net.

BUTCHER (Prof. S. H.)--SOME ASPECTS OF THE GREEK GENIUS. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_.
6_d_. net.

CARLYLE (Thomas). (_See_ BIOGRAPHY.)

CHURCH (Dean).--MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. Collected Edition. 6 vols. Globe
8vo. 5_s_. each.--Vol. I. MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS.--II. DANTE: AND OTHER
ESSAYS.--III. ST. ANSELM.--IV. SPENSER.--V. BACON.--VI. THE OXFORD
MOVEMENT, 1833-45.

CLIFFORD (Prof. W. K.). LECTURES AND ESSAYS. Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN
and Sir F. POLLOCK. Cr. 8vo. 8_s_. 6_d_.

CLOUGH (A. H.).--PROSE REMAINS. With a Selection from his Letters, and a
Memoir by HIS WIFE. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

COLLINS (J. Churton).--THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_.
6_d_.

CRAIK (Mrs.).--CONCERNING MEN: and other Papers. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

---- ABOUT MONEY: and other Things. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- SERMONS OUT OF CHURCH. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

DE VERE (Aubrey).--ESSAYS CHIEFLY ON POETRY. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12_s_.

---- ESSAYS, CHIEFLY LITERARY AND ETHICAL. Globe 8vo. 6_s_.

DRYDEN, ESSAYS OF. Edited by Prof. C. D. YONGE. Fcp. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.
(_See also_ GLOBE LIBRARY.)

DUFF (Rt. Hon. Sir M. E. Grant).--MISCELLANIES, Political and Literary.
8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

EMERSON (Ralph Waldo).--THE COLLECTED WORKS. 6 vols. Globe 8vo. 5_s_.
each.--I. MISCELLANIES. With an Introductory Essay by JOHN MORLEY.--II.
ESSAYS.--III. POEMS.--IV. ENGLISH TRAITS; REPRESENTATIVE MEN.--V.
CONDUCT OF LIFE; SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE.--VI. LETTERS; SOCIAL AIMS, etc.

FITZGERALD (Edward): LETTERS AND LITERARY REMAINS OF. Ed. by W. ALDIS
WRIGHT, M.A. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 31_s_. 6_d_.

GLOBE LIBRARY. Gl. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_. each:

     BURNS.--COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS AND LETTERS. Edited, with Life and
     Glossarial Index, by ALEXANDER SMITH.

     COWPER.--POETICAL WORKS. Edited by the Rev. W. BENHAM, B.D.

     DEFOE.--THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Introduction by
     HENRY KINGSLEY.

     DRYDEN.--POETICAL WORKS. A Revised Text and Notes. By W. D.
     CHRISTIE, M.A.

     GOLDSMITH.--MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. Edited by Prof. MASSON.

     HORACE.--WORKS. Rendered into English Prose by JAMES LONSDALE and
     S. LEE.

     MALORY.--LE MORTE D'ARTHUR. Sir Thos. Malory's Book of King Arthur
     and of his Noble Knights of the Round Table. The Edition of
     Caxton, revised for modern use. By Sir E. STRACHEY, Bart.

     MILTON.--POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Introductions, by Prof.
     MASSON.

     POPE.--POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Memoir and Notes, by Prof.
     WARD.

     SCOTT.--POETICAL WORKS. With Essay by Prof. PALGRAVE.

     SHAKESPEARE.--COMPLETE WORKS. Edit. by W. G. CLARK and W. ALDIS
     WRIGHT. _India Paper Edition._ Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges.
     10_s_. 6_d_. net.

     SPENSER.--COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by R. MORRIS. Memoir by J. W.
     HALES, M.A.

     VIRGIL.--WORKS. Rendered into English Prose by JAMES LONSDALE and
     S. LEE.

GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.--Uniformly printed in 18mo. with Vignette Titles
by Sir J. E. MILLAIS, Sir NOEL PATON, T. WOOLNER, W. HOLMAN HUNT, ARTHUR
HUGHES, etc. 4_s_. 6_d_. each.--Also a re-issue in fortnightly vols,
2_s_. 6_d_. net, from June, 1891.

     THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICAL POEMS IN THE
     ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by Prof.
     F. T. PALGRAVE.--Large Paper Edition. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_. net.

     THE CHILDREN'S GARLAND FROM THE BEST POETS. Selected by COVENTRY
     PATMORE.

     BUNYAN.--THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS FROM THIS WORLD TO THAT WHICH IS
     TO COME.--Large Paper Edition. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_. net.

     BACON.--ESSAYS, and COLOURS OF GOOD AND EVIL. With Notes and
     Glossarial Index by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A.--Large Paper Edition.
     8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_. net.

     THE BOOK OF PRAISE. From the Best English Hymn Writers. Selected
     by ROUNDELL, EARL OF SELBORNE.

     SHELLEY.--POEMS. Edited by STOPFORD A. BROOKE.--Large Paper Edit.
     12_s_. 6_d_.

     THE FAIRY BOOK: THE BEST POPULAR FAIRY STORIES. Selected by Mrs.
     CRAIK, Author of "John Halifax, Gentleman."

     WORDSWORTH.--POEMS. Chosen and Edited by M. ARNOLD.--Large Paper
     Edition. 9_s_.

     PLATO.--THE TRIAL AND DEATH OF SOCRATES. Being the Euthyphron,
     Apology, Crito and Phaedo of Plato. Trans. F. J. CHURCH.

     THE JEST BOOK. The Choicest Anecdotes and Sayings. Arranged by
     MARK LEMON.

     HERRICK.--CHRYSOMELA. Edited by Prof. F. T. PALGRAVE.

     THE BALLAD BOOK. A Selection of the Choicest British Ballads.
     Edited by WILLIAM ALLINGHAM.

     THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY FOR THE YOUNG. Selected by C. F.
     ALEXANDER.

     A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS. By C. M. YONGE.

     A BOOK OF WORTHIES. By C. M. YONGE.

     KEATS.--THE POETICAL WORKS. Edited by Prof. F. T. PALGRAVE.

     PLATO.--THE REPUBLIC. Translated by J. LL. DAVIES, M.A., and D. J.
     VAUGHAN.--Large Paper Edition. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_. net.

     ADDISON.--ESSAYS. Chosen and Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN.

     DEUTSCHE LYRIK. The Golden Treasury of the best German Lyrical
     Poems. Selected by Dr. BUCHHEIM.

     SIR THOMAS BROWNE.--RELIGIO MEDICI, LETTER TO A FRIEND, &C., AND
     CHRISTIAN MORALS. Ed. W. A. GREENHILL.

     LAMB.--TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE. Edited by REV. ALFRED AINGER, M.A.

     THE SONG BOOK. Words and Tunes selected and arranged by JOHN
     HULLAH.

     SCOTTISH SONG. Compiled by MARY CARLYLE AITKEN.

     LA LYRE FRANCAISE. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by G.
     MASSON.

     BALLADEN UND ROMANZEN. Being a Selection of the best German
     Ballads and Romances. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Dr.
     BUCHHEIM.

     A BOOK OF GOLDEN THOUGHTS. By HENRY ATTWELL.

     MATTHEW ARNOLD.--SELECTED POEMS.

     BYRON.--POETRY. Chosen and arranged by M. ARNOLD.--Large Paper
     Edit. 9_s_.

     COWPER.--SELECTIONS FROM POEMS. With an Introduction by Mrs.
     OLIPHANT.

     ---- LETTERS. Edited, with Introduction, by Rev. W. BENHAM.

     DEFOE.--THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited by J. W. CLARK,
     M.A.

     BALTHASAR GRACIAN'S ART OF WORLDLY WISDOM. Trans. T. JACOBS. [_In
     the Press._]

     HARE.--GUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Brothers.

     HUGHES.--TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS.

     LANDOR.--SELECTIONS. Ed. by S. COLVIN.

     LONGFELLOW.--POEMS OF PLACES: ENGLAND AND WALES. Edited by H. W.
     LONGFELLOW. 2 vols.

     ---- BALLADS, LYRICS, AND SONNETS.

     MOHAMMAD.--SPEECHES AND TABLE-TALK. Translated by STANLEY
     LANE-POOLE.

     NEWCASTLE.--THE CAVALIER AND HIS LADY. Selections from the Works
     of the First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle. With an Introductory
     Essay by E. JENKINS.

     PLATO.--THE PHAEDRUS, LYSIS, AND PROTAGORAS. Translated by J.
     WRIGHT.

     SHAKESPEARE.--SONGS AND SONNETS. Ed. with Notes, by Prof. F. T.
     PALGRAVE.

     TENNYSON.--LYRICAL POEMS. Selected and Annotated by Prof. F. T.
     PALGRAVE.--Large Paper Edition. 9_s_.

     ---- IN MEMORIAM. Large Paper Edit. 9_s_.

     THEOCRITUS.--BION, AND MOSCHUS. Rendered into English Prose by
     ANDREW LANG.--Large Paper Edition. 9_s_.

     CHARLOTTE M. YONGE.--THE STORY OF THE CHRISTIANS AND MOORS IN
     SPAIN.

GOLDSMITH, ESSAYS OF. Edited by C. D. YONGE, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.
(_See also_ GLOBE LIBRARY; ILLUSTRATED BOOKS.)

GRAY (Thomas).--WORKS. Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. In 4 vols. Globe 8vo.
20_s_.--Vol. I. POEMS, JOURNALS, AND ESSAYS.--II. LETTERS.--III.
LETTERS.--IV. NOTES ON ARISTOPHANES AND PLATO.

HAMERTON (P. G.).--THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE. Cr. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

---- HUMAN INTERCOURSE. Cr. 8vo. 8_s_. 6_d_.

---- FRENCH AND ENGLISH: A Comparison. Cr. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

HARRISON (Frederic).--THE CHOICE OF BOOKS. Gl. 8vo. 6_s_.--Large Paper
Ed. 15_s_.

HARWOOD (George).--FROM WITHIN. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

HELPS (Sir Arthur).--ESSAYS WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS OF BUSINESS. With
Introduction and Notes, by F. J. ROWE, M.A., and W. T. WEBB, M.A. 1_s_.
9_d_.; swd. 1_s_. 6_d_.

HOBART (Lord).--ESSAYS AND MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. With Biographical
Sketch. Ed. Lady HOBART. 2 vols. 8vo. 25_s_.

HUTTON (R. H.).--ESSAYS ON SOME OF THE MODERN GUIDES OF ENGLISH THOUGHT
IN MATTERS OF FAITH. Globe 8vo. 6_s_.

---- ESSAYS. 2 vols. Gl. 8vo. 6_s_. each. Vol. I. Literary; II.
Theological.

HUXLEY (Prof. T. H.).--LAY SERMONS, ADDRESSES, AND REVIEWS. 8vo. 7_s_.
6_d_.

---- CRITIQUES AND ADDRESSES. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

---- AMERICAN ADDRESSES, WITH A LECTURE ON THE STUDY OF BIOLOGY. 8vo.
6_s_. 6_d_.

---- SCIENCE AND CULTURE, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

---- INTRODUCTORY SCIENCE PRIMER. 18mo. 1_s_.

---- ESSAYS UPON SOME CONTROVERTED QUESTIONS. 8vo. 14_s_.

JAMES (Henry).--FRENCH POETS AND NOVELISTS. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_.
6_d_.

---- PORTRAITS OF PLACES. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

---- PARTIAL PORTRAITS. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

KEATS.--LETTERS. Edited by SIDNEY COLVIN. Globe 8vo. 6_s_.

KINGSLEY (Charles).--COMPLETE EDITION OF THE WORKS OF CHARLES KINGSLEY.
Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_. each.

     WESTWARD HO! With a Portrait.

     HYPATIA.

     YEAST.

     ALTON LOCKE.

     TWO YEARS AGO.

     HEREWARD THE WAKE.

     POEMS.

     THE HEROES; or, Greek Fairy Tales for my Children.

     THE WATER BABIES: A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby.

     MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY; or, First Lesson in Earth-Lore for
     Children.

     AT LAST: A Christmas in the West Indies.

     PROSE IDYLLS.

     PLAYS AND PURITANS.

     THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. With Preface by Professor MAX MUeLLER.

     SANITARY AND SOCIAL LECTURES.

     HISTORICAL LECTURES AND ESSAYS.

     SCIENTIFIC LECTURES AND ESSAYS.

     LITERARY AND GENERAL LECTURES.

     THE HERMITS.

     GLAUCUS; or, The Wonders of the Sea-Shore. With Coloured
     Illustrations.

     VILLAGE AND TOWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS.

     THE WATER OF LIFE, AND OTHER SERMONS.

     SERMONS ON NATIONAL SUBJECTS: AND THE KING OF THE EARTH.

     SERMONS FOR THE TIMES.

     GOOD NEWS OF GOD.

     THE GOSPEL OF THE PENTATEUCH: AND DAVID.

     DISCIPLINE, AND OTHER SERMONS.

     WESTMINSTER SERMONS.

     ALL SAINTS' DAY, AND OTHER SERMONS.

LAMB (Charles).--COLLECTED WORKS. Ed., with Introduction and Notes, by
the Rev. ALFRED AINGER, M.A. Globe 8vo. 5_s_. each volume.--I. ESSAYS OF
ELIA.--II. PLAYS, POEMS, AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS.--III. MRS.
LEICESTER'S SCHOOL; THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES; AND OTHER ESSAYS.--IV.
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE.--V. and VI. LETTERS. Newly arranged, with
additions.

---- TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 18mo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

LANKESTER (Prof. E. Ray).--THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. Occasional Essays
and Addresses. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

LIGHTFOOT (Bishop).--ESSAYS, 2 vols. I. DISSERTATIONS ON THE APOSTOLIC
AGE. II. MISCELLANEOUS. 8vo.

LODGE (Prof. Oliver).--THE PIONEERS OF SCIENCE. Illustrated. Ext. cr.
8vo.

LOWELL (Jas. Russell).--COMPLETE WORKS. 10 vols. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.
each.--Vols. I.-IV. LITERARY ESSAYS.--V. POLITICAL ESSAYS.--VI. LITERARY
AND POLITICAL ADDRESSES.--VII.-X. POETICAL WORKS.

---- POLITICAL ESSAYS. Ext. cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

---- LATEST LITERARY ESSAYS. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

LUBBOCK (Rt. Hon. Sir John, Bart.).--SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. Illustrated.
2nd Edit. revised. 8vo. 8_s_. 6_d_.

---- POLITICAL AND EDUCATIONAL ADDRESSES. 8vo. 8_s_. 6_d_.

---- FIFTY YEARS OF SCIENCE: Address to the British Association, 1881.
5th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

LUBBOCK (Rt. Hon Sir John, Bart.).--THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. New Edition.
60th Thousand. Gl. 8vo. Part I, 1_s_. 6_d_.; swd. 1_s_.--_Library
Edition._ 3_s_. 6_d_.--Part II. 1_s_. 6_d_.; sewed, 1_s_.--_Library
Edition._ 3_s_. 6_d_.--Complete in 1 vol. 2_s_. 6_d_.

MACMILLAN (Rev. Hugh).--ROMAN MOSAICS, or, Studies in Rome and its
Neighbourhood. Globe 8vo. 6_s_.

MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.).--THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ART OF CONVERSATION. Cr.
8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

MASSON (David).--WORDSWORTH, SHELLEY, KEATS: AND OTHER ESSAYS. Cr. 8vo.
5_s_.

MAURICE (F. D.).--THE FRIENDSHIP OF BOOKS: AND OTHER LECTURES. Cr. 8vo.
4_s_. 6_d_.

MORLEY (John).--WORKS. Collected Edit. In 11 vols. Globe 8vo. 5_s_.
each.--VOLTAIRE. 1 vol.--ROUSSEAU. 2 vols.--DIDEROT AND THE
ENCYLOPAEDISTS. 2 vols.--ON COMPROMISE. 1 vol.--MISCELLANIES. 3
vols.--BURKE. 1 vol.--STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 1 vol.

MYERS (F. W. H.).--ESSAYS. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_. each.--I.
CLASSICAL; II. MODERN.

NADAL (E. S.).--ESSAYS AT HOME AND ELSEWHERE. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

OLIPHANT (T. L. Kington).--THE DUKE AND THE SCHOLAR: and other Essays.
8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

OWENS COLLEGE ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. By Professors and Lecturers of the
College. 8vo. 14_s_.

PATER (W.).--THE RENAISSANCE; Studies in Art and Poetry. 4th Ed. Cr.
8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

---- IMAGINARY PORTRAITS. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- APPRECIATIONS. With an Essay on "Style." 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 8_s_.
6_d_.

---- MARIUS THE EPICUREAN. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 12_s_.

PICTON (J. A.).--THE MYSTERY OF MATTER: and other Essays. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

POLLOCK (Sir F., Bart.).--OXFORD LECTURES: and other Discourses. 8vo.
9_s_.

POOLE (M. E.).--PICTURES OF COTTAGE LIFE IN THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 2nd Ed.
Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

POTTER (Louisa).--LANCASHIRE MEMORIES. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

PRICKARD (A. O.).--ARISTOTLE ON THE ART OF POETRY. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

RUMFORD.--COMPLETE WORKS OF COUNT RUMFORD. Memoir by G. Ellis. Portrait.
5 vols. 8vo. 4_l_. 14_s_. 6_d_.

SCIENCE LECTURES AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. Illustr. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.
each.

SMALLEY (George W.).--LONDON LETTERS AND SOME OTHERS. 2 vols. 8vo.
32_s_.

STEPHEN (Sir James F., Bart.).--HORAE SABBATICAE. Two Series. Gl. 8vo.
5_s_. each.

THRING (Edward).--THOUGHTS ON LIFE SCIENCE. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_.
6_d_.

WESTCOTT (Bishop). (_See_ THEOLOGY.)

WILSON (Dr. George).--RELIGIO CHEMICI. Cr. 8vo. 8_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE FIVE GATEWAYS OF KNOWLEDGE. 9th Edit. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 2_s_.
6_d_.

WHITTIER (John Greenleaf). THE COMPLETE WORKS. 7 vols. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.
each.--Vol. I. NARRATIVE AND LEGENDARY POEMS.--II. POEMS OF NATURE;
POEMS SUBJECTIVE AND REMINISCENT; RELIGIOUS POEMS.--III. ANTI-SLAVERY
POEMS; SONGS OF LABOUR AND REFORM.--IV. PERSONAL POEMS; OCCASIONAL
POEMS; THE TENT ON THE BEACH; with the Poems of ELIZABETH H. WHITTIER,
and an Appendix containing Early and Uncollected Verses.--V. MARGARET
SMITH'S JOURNAL: TALES AND SKETCHES.--VI. OLD PORTRAITS AND MODERN
SKETCHES; PERSONAL SKETCHES AND TRIBUTES; HISTORICAL PAPERS.--VII. THE
CONFLICT WITH SLAVERY, POLITICS, AND REFORM; THE INNER LIFE, CRITICISM.


LOGIC. (_See under_ PHILOSOPHY.)


MAGAZINES. (_See_ PERIODICALS).


MAGNETISM. (_See under_ PHYSICS.)


MATHEMATICS, History of.

BALL (W. W. R.).--A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS. Cr.
8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

---- MATHEMATICAL RECREATIONS AND PROBLEMS. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. net.


MEDICINE.

(See also DOMESTIC ECONOMY; NURSING; HYGIENE; PHYSIOLOGY.)

ACLAND (Sir H. W.).--THE ARMY MEDICAL SCHOOL: Address at Netley
Hospital, 1_s_.

ALLBUTT (Dr. T. Clifford).--ON THE USE OF THE OPHTHALMOSCOPE. 8vo.
15_s_.

ANDERSON (Dr. McCall).--LECTURES ON CLINICAL MEDICINE. Illustr. 8vo.
10_s_. 6_d_.

BALLANCE (C. A.)and EDMUNDS (Dr. W.). LIGATION IN CONTINUITY. Illustr.
Roy. 8vo. 30_s_. net.

BARWELL (Richard, F.R.C.S.).--THE CAUSES AND TREATMENT OF LATERAL
CURVATURE OF THE SPINE. Cr. 8vo. 5_s_.

---- ON ANEURISM, ESPECIALLY OF THE THORAX AND ROOT OF THE NECK. 3_s_.
6_d_.

BASTIAN (H. Charlton).--ON PARALYSIS FROM BRAIN DISEASE IN ITS COMMON
FORMS. Cr. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

BICKERTON (T. H.).--ON COLOUR BLINDNESS. Cr. 8vo.

BRAIN: A JOURNAL OF NEUROLOGY. Edited for the Neurological Society of
London, by A. DE WATTEVILLE. Quarterly. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_. (Part I. in
Jan. 1878.) Vols. I. to XII. 8vo. 15_s_. each. [Cloth covers for
binding, 1_s_. each.]

BRUNTON (Dr. T. Lauder).--A TEXT-BOOK OF PHARMACOLOGY, THERAPEUTICS, AND
MATERIA MEDICA. 3rd Edit. Med. 8vo. 21_s_.--Or in 2 vols. 22_s_.
6_d_.--SUPPLEMENT, 1_s_.

---- DISORDERS OF DIGESTION: THEIR CONSEQUENCES AND TREATMENT. 8vo.
10_s_. 6_d_.

---- PHARMACOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS; or, Medicine Past and Present. Cr.
8vo. 6_s_.

---- TABLES OF MATERIA MEDICA: A Companion to the Materia Medica Museum.
8vo. 5_s_.

---- AN INTRODUCTION TO MODERN THERAPEUTICS. Croonian Lectures on the
Relationship between Chemical Structure and Physiological Action. 8vo.
3_s_. 6_d_. net.

BUCKNILL (Dr.).--THE CARE OF THE INSANE. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

CARTER (R. Brudenell, F.C.S.).--A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE
EYE. 8vo. 16_s_.

---- EYESIGHT, GOOD AND BAD. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- MODERN OPERATIONS FOR CATARACT. 8vo. 6_s_.

CHRISTIE (J.).--CHOLERA EPIDEMICS IN EAST AFRICA. 8vo. 15_s_.

COWELL (George).--LECTURES ON CATARACT: ITS CAUSES, VARIETIES, AND
TREATMENT. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

FLUeCKIGER (F. A.) and HANBURY (D.).--PHARMACOGRAPHIA. A History of the
Principal Drugs of Vegetable Origin met with in Great Britain and India.
8vo. 21_s_.

FOTHERGILL (Dr. J. Milner).--THE PRACTITIONER'S HANDBOOK OF TREATMENT;
or, The Principles of Therapeutics. 8vo. 16_s_.

---- THE ANTAGONISM OF THERAPEUTIC AGENTS, AND WHAT IT TEACHES. Cr. 8vo.
6_s_.

---- FOOD FOR THE INVALID, THE CONVALESCENT, THE DYSPEPTIC, AND THE
GOUTY. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

FOX (Dr. Wilson).--ON THE ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF TUBERCLE IN THE LOWER
ANIMALS. With Plates. 4to. 5_s_. 6_d_.

---- ON THE TREATMENT OF HYPERPYREXIA, AS ILLUSTRATED IN ACUTE ARTICULAR
RHEUMATISM BY MEANS OF THE EXTERNAL APPLICATION OF COLD. 8vo. 2_s_.
6_d_.

GRIFFITHS (W. H.).--LESSONS ON PRESCRIPTIONS AND THE ART OF PRESCRIBING.
NEW EDITION. 18mo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

HAMILTON (Prof. D. J.).--ON THE PATHOLOGY OF BRONCHITIS, CATARRHAL
PNEUMONIA, TUBERCLE, AND ALLIED LESIONS OF THE HUMAN LUNG. 8vo. 8_s_.
6_d_.

---- A TEXT-BOOK OF PATHOLOGY, SYSTEMATIC AND PRACTICAL. Illustrated.
Vol. I. 8vo. 25_s_.

HANBURY (Daniel).--SCIENCE PAPERS, CHIEFLY PHARMACOLOGICAL AND
BOTANICAL. Med. 8vo. 14_s_.

KLEIN (Dr. E.).--MICRO-ORGANISMS AND DISEASE. An Introduction into the
Study of Specific Micro-Organisms. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- THE BACTERIA IN ASIATIC CHOLERA. Cr. 8vo. 5_s_.

LEPROSY INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE, JOURNAL OF THE. Edited by P. S.
ABRAHAM, M.A. Nos. 2-4. 2_s_. 6_d_. each net.

LINDSAY (Dr. J. A.).--THE CLIMATIC TREATMENT OF CONSUMPTION. Cr. 8vo.
5_s_.

MACLAGAN (Dr. T.).--THE GERM THEORY. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

MACLEAN (Surgeon-General W. C.).--DISEASES OF TROPICAL CLIMATES. Cr.
8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

MACNAMARA (C.).--A HISTORY OF ASIATIC CHOLERA. Cr. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

MERCIER (Dr. C.).--THE NERVOUS SYSTEM AND THE MIND. 8vo. 12_s_. 6_d_.

PIFFARD (H. G.).--AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 8vo.
16_s_.

PRACTITIONER, THE: A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THERAPEUTICS AND PUBLIC HEALTH.
Edited by T. LAUDER BRUNTON, F.R.S., etc.; DONALD MACALISTER, M.A.,
M.D., and J. MITCHELL BRUCE, M.D. 1_s_. 6_d_. monthly. Vols. I.-XLVI.
Half-yearly vols. 10_s_. 6_d_. each. [Cloth covers for binding, 1_s_.
each.]

REYNOLDS (J. R.).--A SYSTEM OF MEDICINE. Edited by J. RUSSELL REYNOLDS,
M.D. In 5 vols. Vols. I.-III. and V. 8vo. 25_s_. each.--Vol. IV. 21_s_.

RICHARDSON (Dr. B. W.).--DISEASES OF MODERN LIFE. Cr. 8vo.

---- THE FIELD OF DISEASE. A Book of Preventive Medicine. 8vo. 25_s_.

SEATON (Dr. Edward C.).--A HANDBOOK OF VACCINATION. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 8_s_.
6_d_.

SEILER (Dr. Carl).--MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHS IN HISTOLOGY, NORMAL AND
PATHOLOGICAL. 4to. 31_s_. 6_d_.

SIBSON (Dr. Francis).--COLLECTED WORKS. Edited by W. M. ORD, M.D.
Illustrated. 4 vols. 8vo. 3_l_. 3_s_.

SPENDER (J. Kent).--THERAPEUTIC MEANS FOR THE RELIEF OF PAIN. 8vo. 8_s_.
6_d_.

SURGERY (THE INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF). A Systematic Treatise on
the Theory and Practice of Surgery by Authors of various Nations. Edited
by JOHN ASHHURST, jun., M.D. 6 vols. Roy. 8vo. 31_s_. 6_d_. each.

THORNE (Dr. Thorne).--DIPHTHERIA. Cr. 8vo. 8_s_. 6_d_.

WHITE (Dr. W. Hale).--A TEXT-BOOK OF GENERAL THERAPEUTICS. Cr. 8vo.
8_s_. 6_d_.

ZIEGLER (Ernst).--A TEXT-BOOK OF PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY AND PATHOGENESIS.
Translated and Edited by DONALD MACALISTER, M.A., M.D. Illustrated.
8vo.--Part I. GENERAL PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. 12_s_. 6_d_.--Part II.
SPECIAL PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. Sections I.-VIII. and IX.-XII. 8vo. 12_s_.
6_d_. each.


METALLURGY.

(_See also_ CHEMISTRY.)

HIORNS (Arthur H.).--A TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY METALLURGY. Gl. 8vo.
4_s_.

---- PRACTICAL METALLURGY AND ASSAYING. Illustrated. 2nd Edit. Globe
8vo. 6_s_.

---- IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURE. Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- MIXED METALS OR METALLIC ALLOYS. Globe 8vo. 6_s_.

PHILLIPS (J. A.).--A TREATISE ON ORE DEPOSITS. Illustrated. Med. 8vo.
25_s_.


METAPHYSICS.

(_See under_ PHILOSOPHY.)


MILITARY ART AND HISTORY.

ACLAND (Sir H. W.). (_See_ MEDICINE.)

AITKEN (Sir W.).--THE GROWTH OF THE RECRUIT AND YOUNG SOLDIER. Cr. 8vo.
8_s_.

CUNYNGHAME (Gen. Sir A. T.).--MY COMMAND IN SOUTH AFRICA, 1874-78. 8vo.
12_s_. 6_d_.

DILKE (Sir C.) and WILKINSON (S.).--IMPERIAL DEFENCE. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_.
6_d_.

HOZIER (Lieut.-Col. H. M.).--THE SEVEN WEEKS' WAR. 3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo.
6_s_.

---- THE INVASIONS OF ENGLAND. 2 vols. 8vo. 28_s_.

MARTEL (Chas.).--MILITARY ITALY. With Map. 8vo. 12_s_. 6_d_.

MAURICE (Lt.-Col.)--WAR. 8vo. 5_s_. net.

---- THE NATIONAL DEFENCES. Cr. 8vo.

MERCUR (Prof. J.).--ELEMENTS OF THE ART OF WAR. 8vo. 17_s_.

SCRATCHLEY-KINLOCH COOKE.--AUSTRALIAN DEFENCES AND NEW GUINEA. Compiled
from the Papers of the late Major-General Sir PETER SCRATCHLEY, R.E., by
C. KINLOCH COOKE. 8vo. 14_s_.

THROUGH THE RANKS TO A COMMISSION. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

WILKINSON (S.).--THE BRAIN OF AN ARMY. A Popular Account of the German
General Staff. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

WINGATE (Major F. R.).--MAHDIISM AND THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN. An Account of
the Rise and Progress of Mahdiism, and of Subsequent Events in the Sudan
to the Present Time. With 17 Maps. 8vo. 30_s_. net.

WOLSELEY (General Viscount).--THE SOLDIER'S POCKET-BOOK FOR FIELD
SERVICE. 5th Edit. 16mo, roan. 5_s_.

---- FIELD POCKET-BOOK FOR THE AUXILIARY FORCES. 16mo. 1_s_. 6_d_.


MINERALOGY. (_See_ GEOLOGY.)


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS.

(_See under_ LITERATURE.)


MUSIC.

FAY (Amy).--MUSIC-STUDY IN GERMANY. Preface by Sir GEO. GROVE. Cr. 8vo.
4_s_. 6_d_.

GROVE (Sir George).--A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, A.D.
1450-1889. Edited by Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L. In 4 vols. 8vo. 21_s_.
each. With Illustrations in Music Type and Woodcut.--Also published in
Parts. Parts I.-XIV., XIX.-XXII. 3_s_. 6_d_. each; XV. XVI. 7_s_.; XVII.
XVIII. 7_s_.; XXIII.-XXV., Appendix. Edited by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND,
M.A. 9_s_. [Cloth cases for binding the volumes, 1_s_. each.]

---- A COMPLETE INDEX TO THE ABOVE. By Mrs. E. WODEHOUSE. 8vo. 7_s_.
6_d_.

HULLAH (John).--MUSIC IN THE HOUSE. 4th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

TAYLOR (Franklin).--A PRIMER OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 18mo. 1_s_.

TAYLOR (Sedley).--SOUND AND MUSIC. 2nd Edit. Ext. cr. 8vo. 8_s_. 6_d_.

---- A SYSTEM OF SIGHT-SINGING FROM THE ESTABLISHED MUSICAL NOTATION.
8vo. 5_s_. net.

---- RECORD OF THE CAMBRIDGE CENTENARY OF W. A. MOZART. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_.
6_d_. net.


NATURAL HISTORY.

ATKINSON (J. C.). (_See_ ANTIQUITIES.)

BAKER (Sir Samuel W.). (_See_ SPORT.)

BLANFORD (W. T.).--GEOLOGY AND ZOOLOGY OF ABYSSINIA. 8vo. 21_s_.

FOWLER (W. W.).--TALES OF THE BIRDS. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

KINGSLEY (Charles).--MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY; or, First Lessons in
Earth-Lore for Children. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- GLAUCUS; or, The Wonders of the Sea-Shore. With Coloured
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.--_Presentation Edition._ Cr. 8vo,
extra cloth. 7_s_. 6_d_.

KLEIN (E.).--ETIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY OF GROUSE DISEASE. 8vo. 7_s_. net.

WALLACE (Alfred Russel).--THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the Orang
Utang and the Bird of Paradise. Maps and Illustrations. Ext. cr. 8vo.
6s. (_See also_ BIOLOGY.)

WATERTON (Charles).--WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AMERICA, THE NORTH-WEST OF THE
UNITED STATES, AND THE ANTILLES. Edited by Rev. J. G. WOOD. Illustrated.
Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.--People's Edition. 4to. 6_d_.

WHITE (Gilbert).--NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF SELBORNE. Ed. by
FRANK BUCKLAND. With a Chapter on Antiquities by the EARL OF SELBORNE.
Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. (_See_ PHYSICS.)


NAVAL SCIENCE.

KELVIN (Lord).--POPULAR LECTURES AND ADDRESSES.--Vol. III. NAVIGATION.
Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

ROBINSON (Rev. J. L.).--MARINE SURVEYING, AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON. For
Younger Naval Officers. Illust. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

SHORTLAND (Admiral).--NAUTICAL SURVEYING. 8vo. 21_s_.


NOVELS. (_See_ PROSE FICTION.)


NURSING.

(_See under_ DOMESTIC ECONOMY.)


OPTICS (Or LIGHT). (_See_ PHYSICS.)


PAINTING. (_See_ ART.)


PATHOLOGY. (_See_ MEDICINE.)


PERIODICALS.

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY, THE. (_See_ PHILOLOGY.)

BRAIN. (_See_ MEDICINE.)

ECONOMIC JOURNAL, THE. (_See_ POLITICAL ECONOMY.)

ECONOMICS, THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF. (_See_ POLITICAL ECONOMY.)

ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, THE.--Profusely Illustrated. Published
Monthly. No. I. October, 1883. 6_d_.--Vol. I. 1884. 7_s_. 6_d_.--Vols.
II.-VIII. Super royal 8vo, extra cloth, coloured edges. 8_s_. each.
[Cloth Covers for binding Volumes, 1_s_. each. Reading Case, 1_s_. net.]

NATURAL SCIENCE: A MONTHLY REVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 8vo. 1_s_.
net. No. 1. March 1892.

NATURE: A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. Published every
Thursday. Price 6_d_. Monthly Parts, 2_s_. and 2_s_. 6_d_.; Current
Half-yearly vols., 15_s_. each. Vols. I.-XLIII. [Cases for binding vols.
1_s_. 6_d_. each.]

HELLENIC STUDIES, THE JOURNAL OF. Pub. Half-Yearly from 1880. 8vo.
30_s_.; or each Part, 15s. Vol. XII. Part I. 15_s_. net.

     The Journal will be sold at a reduced price to Libraries wishing
     to subscribe, but official application must in each case be made
     to the Council. Information on this point, and upon the conditions
     of Membership, may be obtained on application to the Hon. Sec.,
     Mr. George Macmillan, 29, Bedford Street, Covent Garden.

LEPROSY INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE, JOURNAL OF. (_See_ MEDICINE.)

MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. Published Monthly. 1_s_.--Vols. I.-LXV. 7_s_.
6_d_. each. [Cloth covers for binding, 1_s_. each.]

PHILOLOGY, THE JOURNAL OF. (_See_ PHILOLOGY.)

PRACTITIONER, THE. (_See_ MEDICINE.)

RECORD OF TECHNICAL AND SECONDARY EDUCATION. (_See_ EDUCATION.)


PHILOLOGY.

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY, THE. Edited by Prof. BASIL L.
GILDERSLEEVE. 4_s_. 6_d_. each No. (quarterly).

AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, TRANSACTIONS OF. Vols. I.-XX. 8_s_.
6_d_. per vol. net, except Vols. XV. and XX., which are 10_s_. 6_d_.
net.

CORNELL UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. Edited by I. FLAGG,
W. G. HALE, and B. I. WHEELER. I. THE _C U M_-CONSTRUCTIONS: their
History and Functions. Part I. Critical, 1_s_. 8_d_. net. Part II.
Constructive. By W. G. Hale. 3_s_. 4_d_. net.--II. ANALOGY AND THE SCOPE
OF ITS APPLICATION IN LANGUAGE. By B. I. WHEELER. 1_s_. 3_d_. net.

GILES (P.).--A SHORT MANUAL OF PHILOLOGY FOR CLASSICAL STUDENTS. Cr.
8vo.

JOURNAL OF SACRED AND CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 4 vols. 8vo. 12_s_. 6_d_.
each.

JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. New Series. Edited by W. A. WRIGHT, M.A., I.
BYWATER, M.A., and H. JACKSON, M.A. 4_s_. 6_d_. each No. (half-yearly).

KELLNER (Dr. L.).--HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH SYNTAX. Ex. fcp. 8vo.

MORRIS (Rev. Richard, LL.D.).--PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 18mo. 1_s_.

---- ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 18mo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

---- HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCIDENCE. Extra fcp. 8vo. 6_s_.

MORRIS (R.) and BOWEN (H. C.).--ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. 18mo. 1_s_.

OLIPHANT (T. L. Kington).--THE OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH. Globe 8vo. 9_s_.

---- THE NEW ENGLISH. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 21_s_.

PEILE (John).--A PRIMER OF PHILOLOGY. 18mo. 1_s_.

PELLISSIER (E.).--FRENCH ROOTS AND THEIR FAMILIES. Globe 8vo. 6_s_.

TAYLOR (Isaac).--WORDS AND PLACES. 9th Edit. Maps. Globe 8vo. 6_s_.

---- ETRUSCAN RESEARCHES. 8vo. 14_s_.

---- GREEKS AND GOTHS: A Study of the Runes. 8vo. 9_s_.

WETHERELL (J.).--EXERCISES ON MORRIS'S PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 18mo.
1_s_.

YONGE (C. M.).--HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN NAMES. New Edit., revised. Cr. 8vo.
7_s_. 6_d_.


PHILOSOPHY.

_Ethics and Metaphysics--Logic--Psychology._


Ethics and Metaphysics.

BIRKS (Thomas Rawson).--FIRST PRINCIPLES OF MORAL SCIENCE. Cr. 8vo.
8_s_. 6_d_.

---- MODERN UTILITARIANISM; or, The Systems of Paley, Bentham, and Mill
Examined and Compared. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_. 6_d_.

---- MODERN PHYSICAL FATALISM, AND THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. Including
an Examination of Mr. Herbert Spencer's "First Principles." Cr. 8vo.
6_s_.

CALDERWOOD (Prof. H.).--A HANDBOOK OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

FISKE (John).--OUTLINES OF COSMIC PHILOSOPHY, BASED ON THE DOCTRINE OF
EVOLUTION. 2 vols. 8vo. 25_s_.

FOWLER (Rev. Thomas).--PROGRESSIVE MORALITY: An Essay in Ethics. Cr.
8vo. 5_s_.

HARPER (Father Thomas).--THE METAPHYSICS OF THE SCHOOL. In 5
vols.--Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 18_s_. each.--Vol. III. Part I. 12_s_.

KANT.--KANT'S CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY FOR ENGLISH READERS. By J. P. MAHAFFY,
D.D., and J. H. Bernard, B.D. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo.--Vol. I. THE KRITIK OF
PURE REASON EXPLAINED AND DEFENDED. 7_s_. 6_d_.--Vol. II. THE
PROLEGOMENA. Translated, with Notes and Appendices. 6_s_.

KANT-MAX MUeLLER.--CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON BY IMMANUEL KANT. Translated
by F. MAX MUeLLER. With Introduction by LUDWIG NOIRE. 2 vols. 8vo. 16_s_.
each (sold separately).--Vol. I. HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION, by LUDWIG
NOIRE, etc.--Vol. II. CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON.

---- KRITIK OF JUDGMENT. Transl. by J. H. BERNARD. 8vo. [_In the
Press._]

MAURICE (F. D.).--MORAL AND METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY. 2 vols. 8vo. 16_s_.

McCOSH (Rev. Dr. James).--The Method of the Divine Government, Physical
and Moral. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE SUPERNATURAL IN RELATION TO THE NATURAL. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE INTUITIONS OF THE MIND. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

---- AN EXAMINATION OF MR. J. S. MILL'S PHILOSOPHY. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

---- CHRISTIANITY AND POSITIVISM. Lectures on Natural Theology and
Apologetics. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY FROM HUTCHESON TO HAMILTON, BIOGRAPHICAL,
EXPOSITORY, CRITICAL. Roy. 8vo. 16_s_.

---- REALISTIC PHILOSOPHY DEFENDED IN A PHILOSOPHIC SERIES. 2
vols.--Vol. I. EXPOSITORY. Vol. II. HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL. Cr. 8vo.
14_s_.

McCOSH (Rev. Dr. J.).--FIRST AND FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS. Being a Treatise on
Metaphysics. 8vo. 9_s_.

---- THE PREVAILING TYPES OF PHILOSOPHY: CAN THEY LOGICALLY REACH
REALITY? 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

MASSON (Prof. David).--RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY. 3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo.
6_s_.

SIDGWICK (Prof. Henry).--THE METHODS OF ETHICS. 4th Edit., revised. 8vo.
14_s_.

---- A SUPPLEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION. CONTAINING ALL THE IMPORTANT
ADDITIONS AND ALTERATIONS IN THE FOURTH EDITION. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ETHICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Cr. 8vo.
3_s_. 6_d_.

THORNTON (W. T.).--OLD-FASHIONED ETHICS AND COMMON-SENSE METAPHYSICS.
8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.


Logic.

BOOLE (George).--THE MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS OF LOGIC. 8vo. sewed. 5_s_.

CARROLL (Lewis).--THE GAME OF LOGIC. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. net.

JEVONS (W. Stanley).--A PRIMER OF LOGIC. 18mo. 1_s_.

---- ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE AND INDUCTIVE. 18mo. 3_s_.
6_d_.

---- STUDIES IN DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE: Treatise on Logic and Scientific Method.
Cr. 8vo. 12_s_. 6_d_.

---- PURE LOGIC: and other Minor Works. Edited by R. ADAMSON, M.A., and
HARRIET A. JEVONS. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

KEYNES (J. N.).--STUDIES AND EXERCISES IN FORMAL LOGIC. 2nd Edit. Cr.
8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

McCOSH (Rev. Dr.).--THE LAWS OF DISCURSIVE THOUGHT. A Text-Book of
Formal Logic Cr. 8vo. 5_s_.

RAY (Prof. P. K.).--A TEXT-BOOK OF DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. 4th Edit. Globe 8vo.
4_s_. 6_d_.

VENN (Rev. John).--THE LOGIC OF CHANCE. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

---- SYMBOLIC LOGIC. Cr. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE PRINCIPLES OF EMPIRICAL OR INDUCTIVE LOGIC. 8vo. 18_s_.


Psychology.

BALDWIN (Prof. J. M.).--HANDBOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY: Senses and Intellect.
8vo. 12_s_. 6_d_.

---- FEELING AND WILL. 8vo. 12_s_. 6_d_.

CALDERWOOD (Prof. H.).--THE RELATIONS OF MIND AND BRAIN. 3rd Ed. 8vo.
8_s_.

CLIFFORD (W. K.).--SEEING AND THINKING. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

HOeFFDING (Prof. H.).--OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. Translated by M. E.
LOWNDES. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

JAMES (Prof. William).--THE PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols. Demy 8vo.
25_s_. net.

---- TEXT BOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. net.

JARDINE (Rev. Robert).--THE ELEMENTS OF THE PSYCHOLOGY OF COGNITION. 3rd
Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_. 6_d_.

McCOSH (Rev. Dr.).--PSYCHOLOGY. Cr. 8vo. I. THE COGNITIVE POWERS. 6_s_.
6_d_.--II. THE MOTIVE POWERS. 6_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE EMOTIONS. 8vo. 9_s_.

MAUDSLEY (Dr. Henry).--THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MIND. Cr. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE PATHOLOGY OF MIND. 8vo. 18_s_.

---- BODY AND MIND. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_. 6_d_.

MURPHY (J. J.).--HABIT AND INTELLIGENCE. 2nd Edit. Illustrated. 8vo.
16_s_.


PHOTOGRAPHY.

MELDOLA (Prof. R.).--THE CHEMISTRY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.


PHYSICS OR NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.

_General--Electricity and Magnetism--Heat, Light, and Sound._


General.

ANDREWS (Dr. Thomas): THE SCIENTIFIC PAPERS OF THE LATE. With a Memoir
by Profs. TAIT and CRUM BROWN. 8vo. 18_s_.

DANIELL (A.)--A TEXT-BOOK OF THE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS. Illustrated. 2nd
Edit. Med. 8vo. 21_s_.

EVERETT (Prof. J. D.).--THE C. G. S. SYSTEM OF UNITS, WITH TABLES OF
PHYSICAL CONSTANTS. New Edit. Globe 8vo. 5_s_.

FESSENDEN (C.).--ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. Fcp. 8vo. 3_s_.

FISHER (Rev. Osmond).--PHYSICS OF THE EARTH'S CRUST. 2nd Edit. 8vo.
12_s_.

GUILLEMIN (Amedee).--THE FORCES OF NATURE. A Popular Introduction to the
Study of Physical Phenomena. 455 Woodcuts. Roy. 8vo. 21_s_.

HEAVISIDE (O.)--SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. 8vo. [_In the Press._]

KELVIN (Lord).--POPULAR LECTURES AND ADDRESSES.--Vol. I. Constitution of
Matter. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

KEMPE (A. B.).--HOW TO DRAW A STRAIGHT LINE. Cr. 8vo. 1_s_. 6_d_.

LOEWY (B.).--QUESTIONS AND EXAMPLES IN EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS, SOUND,
LIGHT, HEAT, ELECTRICITY, AND MAGNETISM. Fcp. 8vo. 2_s_.

---- A GRADUATED COURSE OF NATURAL SCIENCE. Part I. Gl. 8vo. 2_s_.--Part
II. 2_s_. 6_d_.

MOLLOY (Rev. G.).--GLEANINGS IN SCIENCE: A Series of Popular Lectures on
Scientific Subjects. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

STEWART (Prof. Balfour).--A PRIMER OF PHYSICS. Illustrated. 18mo. 1_s_.

---- LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. Illustrated. Fcp. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

---- QUESTIONS. By T. H. Core. 18mo. 2_s_.

STEWART (Prof. Balfour) and GEE (W. W. Haldane).--LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY
PRACTICAL PHYSICS. ILLUSTRATED.--GENERAL PHYSICAL PROCESSES. Cr. 8vo.
6_s_.

TAIT (Prof. P. G.).--LECTURES ON SOME RECENT ADVANCES IN PHYSICAL
SCIENCE. 3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 9_s_.


Electricity and Magnetism.

CUMMING (Linnaeus).--AN INTRODUCTION TO ELECTRICITY. Cr. 8vo. 8_s_. 6_d_.

DAY (R. E.).--ELECTRIC LIGHT ARITHMETIC. 18mo. 2_s_.

GRAY (Prof. Andrew).--THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ABSOLUTE MEASUREMENTS
IN ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. Vol. I. 12_s_. 6_d_.

GRAY (Prof. Andrew)--ABSOLUTE MEASUREMENTS IN ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM.
Fcp. 8vo. 5_s_. 6_d_.

GUILLEMIN (A.)--ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. A Popular Treatise.
Translated and Edited by Prof. SILVANUS P. THOMPSON. Super Roy. 8vo.
31_s_. 6_d_.

KELVIN (Lord).--PAPERS ON ELECTROSTATICS AND MAGNETISM. 8vo. 18_s_.

LODGE (Prof. Oliver).--MODERN VIEWS OF ELECTRICITY. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_. 6_d_.

MENDENHALL (T. C.).--A CENTURY OF ELECTRICITY. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

STEWART (Prof. Balfour) and GEE (W. W. Haldane).--LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY
PRACTICAL PHYSICS. Cr. 8vo. Illustrated.--ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM.
7_s_. 6_d_.

---- PRACTICAL PHYSICS FOR SCHOOLS. Gl. 8vo.--ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM.
2_s_. 6_d_.

THOMPSON (Prof. Silvanus P.).--ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY AND
MAGNETISM. Illustrated. Fcp. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

TURNER (H. H.).--EXAMPLES ON HEAT AND ELECTRICITY. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.


Heat, Light, and Sound.

AIRY (Sir G. B.).--ON SOUND AND ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS. Cr. 8vo. 9_s_.

CARNOT-THURSTON.--REFLECTIONS ON THE MOTIVE POWER OF HEAT, AND ON
MACHINES FITTED TO DEVELOP THAT POWER. From the French of N. L. S.
CARNOT. Edited by R. H. THURSTON, LL.D. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

JOHNSON (Amy).--SUNSHINE. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo.

JONES (Prof. D. E.).--HEAT, LIGHT, AND SOUND. Globe 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

MAYER (Prof. A. M.).--SOUND. A Series of Simple Experiments. Illustr.
Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

MAYER (Prof. A. M.) and BARNARD (C.)--LIGHT. A Series of Simple
Experiments. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

PARKINSON (S.).--A TREATISE ON OPTICS. 4th Edit., revised. Cr. 8vo.
10_s_. 6_d_.

PEABODY (Prof. C. H.).--THERMODYNAMICS OF THE STEAM ENGINE AND OTHER
HEAT-ENGINES. 8vo. 21_s_.

PERRY (Prof. J.).--STEAM: An Elementary Treatise. 18mo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

PRESTON (T.).--THE THEORY OF LIGHT. Illustrated. 8vo. 15_s_. net.

---- THE THEORY OF HEAT. 8vo.

RAYLEIGH (Lord).--THEORY OF SOUND. 8vo. Vol. I. 12_s_. 6_d_.--Vol. II.
12_s_. 6_d_.

SHANN (G.).--AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT IN RELATION TO STEAM AND THE
STEAM-ENGINE. Illustr. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

SPOTTISWOODE (W.).--POLARISATION OF LIGHT. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_.
6_d_.

STEWART (Prof. Balfour) and GEE (W. W. Haldane).--LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY
PRACTICAL PHYSICS. Cr. 8vo. Illustrated.--OPTICS, HEAT, AND SOUND.

---- PRACTICAL PHYSICS FOR SCHOOLS. Gl. 8vo.--HEAT, LIGHT, AND SOUND.

STOKES (Sir George G.).--ON LIGHT. The Burnett Lectures. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_.
6_d_.

STONE (W. H.).--ELEMENTARY LESSONS ON SOUND. Illustrated. Fcp. 8vo.
3_s_. 6_d_.

TAIT (Prof. P. G.).--HEAT. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

TAYLOR (Sedley).--SOUND AND MUSIC. 2nd Edit. Ext. cr. 8vo. 8_s_. 6_d_.

TURNER (H. H.). (_See_ ELECTRICITY.)

WRIGHT (Lewis).--LIGHT. A Course of Experimental Optics. Illust. Cr.
8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.


PHYSIOGRAPHY and METEOROLOGY.

ARATUS.--THE SKIES AND WEATHER FORECASTS OF ARATUS. Translated by E.
POSTE, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

BLANFORD (H. F.).--THE RUDIMENTS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY FOR THE USE OF
INDIAN SCHOOLS. Illustr. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

---- A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE CLIMATES AND WEATHER OF INDIA, CEYLON AND
BURMAH, AND THE STORMS OF INDIAN SEAS. 8vo. 12_s_. 6_d_.

FERREL (Prof. W.).--A POPULAR TREATISE ON THE WINDS. 8vo. 18_s_.

FISHER (Rev. Osmond).--PHYSICS OF THE EARTH'S CRUST. 2nd Edit. 8vo.
12_s_.

GALTON (Francis).--METEOROGRAPHICA; or, Methods of Mapping the Weather.
4to. 9_s_.

GEIKIE (Sir Archibald).--A PRIMER OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Illustrated.
18mo. 1_s_.

---- ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Illustrated. Fcp. 8vo.
4_s_. 6_d_.

---- QUESTIONS ON THE SAME. 1_s_. 6_d_.

HUXLEY (Prof. T. H.).--PHYSIOGRAPHY. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

LOCKYER (J. Norman).--OUTLINES OF PHYSIOGRAPHY: THE MOVEMENTS OF THE
EARTH. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. swd. 1_s_. 6_d_.

MELDOLA (Prof. R.) and WHITE (Wm.).--REPORT ON THE EAST ANGLIAN
EARTHQUAKE OF APRIL 22ND, 1884. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.


PHYSIOLOGY.

FEARNLEY (W.).--A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL HISTOLOGY. Cr. 8vo.
7_s_. 6_d_.

FOSTER (Prof. Michael).--A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. Illustrated. 5th
Edit. 8vo.--Part I. Book I. BLOOD: THE TISSUES OF MOVEMENT, THE VASCULAR
MECHANISM. 10_s_. 6_d_.--Part II. Book II. THE TISSUES OF CHEMICAL
ACTION, WITH THEIR RESPECTIVE MECHANISMS: NUTRITION. 10_s_. 6_d_.--Part
III. Book III. THE CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM. 7_s_. 6_d_.--Part IV. Book
III. THE SENSES, AND SOME SPECIAL MUSCULAR MECHANISMS.--BOOK IV. THE
TISSUES AND MECHANISMS OF REPRODUCTION. 10_s_. 6_d_.

---- A PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY. 18mo. 1_s_.

FOSTER (Prof. M.) and LANGLEY (J. N.).--A COURSE OF ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL
PHYSIOLOGY AND HISTOLOGY. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

GAMGEE (Arthur).--A TEXT-BOOK OF THE PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY OF THE
ANIMAL BODY. Vol. I. 8vo. 18_s_. Vol. II.

HUMPHRY (Prof. Sir G. M.).--THE HUMAN FOOT AND THE HUMAN HAND.
Illustrated. Fcp. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

HUXLEY (Prof. Thos. H.).--LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. Fcp. 8vo.
4_s_. 6_d_.

---- QUESTIONS. By T. ALCOCK. 18mo. 1_s_. 6_d_.

MIVART (St. George).--LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. Fcp. 8vo. 6_s_.
6_d_.

PETTIGREW (J. Bell).--THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE CIRCULATION IN PLANTS IN THE
LOWER ANIMALS AND IN MAN. 8vo. 12_s_.

SEILER (Dr. Carl).--MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHS IN HISTOLOGY, NORMAL AND
PATHOLOGICAL. 4to. 31_s_. 6_d_.


POETRY. (_See under_ LITERATURE.)


POLITICAL ECONOMY.

BASTABLE (Prof. C. F.).--PUBLIC FINANCE. 12_s_. 6_d_. net.

BOeHM-BAWERK (Prof.).--CAPITAL AND INTEREST. Trans. by W. SMART. 8vo.
12_s_. net.

---- THE POSITIVE THEORY OF CAPITAL. By the same Translator. 12_s_. net.

BOISSEVAIN (G. M.).--THE MONETARY QUESTION. 8vo. sewed. 3_s_. net.

BONAR (James).--MALTHUS AND HIS WORK. 8vo. 12_s_. 6_d_.

CAIRNES (J. E.).--SOME LEADING PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY NEWLY
EXPOUNDED. 8vo. 14_s_.

---- THE CHARACTER AND LOGICAL METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Cr. 8vo.
6_s_.

CLARKE (C. B.).--SPECULATIONS FROM POLITICAL ECONOMY. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_.
6_d_.

DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, A. By various Writers. Ed. R. H. I.
PALGRAVE. 3_s_. 6_d_. net. (Part I. July, 1891.)

ECONOMIC JOURNAL, THE.--The Journal of the British Economic Association.
Edit. by Prof. F. Y. EDGEWORTH. Published Quarterly. 8vo. 5_s_. (Part I.
April, 1891.) Vol. I. 21_s_. [Cloth Covers for binding Volumes, 1_s_.
6_d_. each.]

ECONOMICS: THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF. Vol. II. Parts II. III. IV. 2_s_.
6_d_. each.--Vol. III. 4 parts. 2_s_. 6_d_. each.--Vol. IV. 4 parts.
2_s_. 6_d_. each.--Vol. V. 4 parts. 2_s_. 6_d_. each.--Vol. VI. 4 parts.
2_s_. 6_d_. each.

FAWCETT (Henry).--MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 7th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 12_s_.

---- AN EXPLANATORY DIGEST OF THE ABOVE. By C. A. WATERS. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_.
6_d_.

---- FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. 6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

FAWCETT (Mrs. H.).--POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS, WITH QUESTIONS. 7th
Edit. 18mo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

FIRST LESSONS IN BUSINESS MATTERS. BY A BANKER'S DAUGHTER. 2nd Edit.
18mo. 1_s_.

GILMAN (N. P.).--PROFIT-SHARING BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE. Cr. 8vo.
7_s_. 6_d_.

GOSCHEN (Rt. Hon. George J.).--REPORTS AND SPEECHES ON LOCAL TAXATION.
8vo. 5_s_.

GUIDE TO THE UNPROTECTED: IN EVERY-DAY MATTERS RELATING TO PROPERTY AND
INCOME. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

GUNTON (George).--WEALTH AND PROGRESS. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

HORTON (Hon. S. Dana).--THE SILVER POUND AND ENGLAND'S MONETARY POLICY
SINCE THE RESTORATION. 8vo. 14_s_.

HOWELL (George).--THE CONFLICTS OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_.
6_d_.

JEVONS (W. Stanley).--A PRIMER OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 18mo. 1_s_.

---- THE THEORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 3rd Ed. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

---- INVESTIGATIONS IN CURRENCY AND FINANCE. Edit. by H. S. FOXWELL.
8vo. 21_s_.

KEYNES (J. N.).--THE SCOPE AND METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Cr. 8vo.
7_s_. net.

MACDONELL (John).--THE LAND QUESTION. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

MARSHALL (Prof. Alfred).--PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I.
12_s_. 6_d_. net.

---- ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS OF INDUSTRY. Crown 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

MARTIN (Frederick).--THE HISTORY OF LLOYD'S, AND OF MARINE INSURANCE IN
GREAT BRITAIN. 8vo. 14_s_.

PRICE (L. L. F. R.).--INDUSTRIAL PEACE: ITS ADVANTAGES, METHODS, AND
DIFFICULTIES. Med. 8vo. 6_s_.

SIDGWICK (Prof. Henry).--THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 2nd Edit.
8vo. 16_s_.

SMART (W.).--An Introduction to the Theory of Value. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. net.

WALKER (Francis A.).--FIRST LESSONS IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. Cr. 8vo. 5_s_.

---- A BRIEF TEXT-BOOK OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_. 6_d_.

---- POLITICAL ECONOMY. 8vo. 12_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE WAGES QUESTION. Ext. cr. 8vo. 8_s_. 6_d_. net.

---- MONEY. New Edit. Ext. cr. 8vo. 8_s_. 6_d_. net.

---- MONEY IN ITS RELATION TO TRADE AND INDUSTRY. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

---- LAND AND ITS RENT. Fcp. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

WALLACE (A. R.).--BAD TIMES: An Essay. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

WICKSTEED (Ph. H.).--THE ALPHABET OF ECONOMIC SCIENCE.--I. ELEMENTS OF
THE THEORY OF VALUE OR WORTH. Gl. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.


POLITICS.

(_See also_ HISTORY.)

ADAMS (Sir F. O.) and CUNNINGHAM (C.)--THE SWISS CONFEDERATION. 8vo.
14_s_.

BAKER (Sir Samuel W.).--THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 8vo. sewed. 2_s_.

BATH (Marquis of).--OBSERVATIONS ON BULGARIAN AFFAIRS. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_.
6_d_.

BRIGHT (John).--SPEECHES ON QUESTIONS OF PUBLIC POLICY. Edit. by J. E.
THOROLD ROGERS. With Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. 25_s_.--_Popular Edition._
Ext. fcp. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- PUBLIC ADDRESSES. Edited by J. E. T. ROGERS. 8vo. 14_s_.

BRYCE (Jas., M.P.).--THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 2 vols. Ext. cr. 8vo.
25_s_.

BUCKLAND (Anna).--OUR NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 18mo. 1_s_.

BURKE (Edmund).--LETTERS, TRACTS, AND SPEECHES ON IRISH AFFAIRS. Edited
by MATTHEW ARNOLD, with Preface. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Ed. by F. G. SELBY. Globe
8vo. 5_s_.

CAIRNES (J. E.).--POLITICAL ESSAYS. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE SLAVE POWER. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

COBDEN (Richard).--SPEECHES ON QUESTIONS OF PUBLIC POLICY. Ed. by J.
BRIGHT and J. E. THOROLD ROGERS. Gl. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

DICEY (Prof. A. V.).--LETTERS ON UNIONIST DELUSIONS. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_.
6_d_.

DILKE (Rt. Hon. Sir Charles W.).--GREATER BRITAIN. 9th Edit. Cr. 8vo.
6_s_.

---- PROBLEMS OF GREATER BRITAIN. Maps. 3rd Edit. Ext. cr. 8vo. 12_s_.
6_d_.

DONISTHORPE (Wordsworth).--INDIVIDUALISM: A System of Politics. 8vo.
14_s_.

DUFF (Rt. Hon. Sir M. E. Grant).--MISCELLANIES, POLITICAL AND LITERARY.
8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

ENGLISH CITIZEN, THE.--HIS RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES. Ed. by HENRY
CRAIK, C.B. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_. each.

THE PUNISHMENT AND PREVENTION OF CRIME. By Col. Sir EDMUND DU CANE.

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By M. D. CHALMERS.

COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES: Part I. INDIA. By J. S. COTTON, M.A.--II. THE
COLONIES. By E. J. PAYNE.

THE STATE IN ITS RELATION TO EDUCATION. By HENRY CRAIK, C.B.

THE STATE AND THE CHURCH. By Hon. ARTHUR ELLIOTT, M.P.

THE STATE IN ITS RELATION TO TRADE. By Sir T. H. FARRER, Bart.

THE POOR LAW. By the Rev. T. W. FOWLE.

THE STATE IN RELATION TO LABOUR. By W. STANLEY JEVONS.

JUSTICE AND POLICE. By F. W. MAITLAND.

THE NATIONAL DEFENCES. By Colonel MAURICE, R.A. [_In the Press._]

THE LAND LAWS. By Sir F. POLLOCK, Bart. 2nd Edit.

CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. By H. D. TRAILL.

THE ELECTORATE AND THE LEGISLATURE. By SPENCER WALPOLE.

FOREIGN RELATIONS. By S. WALPOLE.

THE NATIONAL BUDGET; NATIONAL DEBT; TAXES AND RATES. By A. J. WILSON.

FAWCETT (Henry).--SPEECHES ON SOME CURRENT POLITICAL QUESTIONS. 8vo.
10_s_. 6_d_.

---- FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. 6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

FAWCETT (Henry and Mrs. H.).--ESSAYS AND LECTURES ON POLITICAL AND
SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

FISKE (John).--AMERICAN POLITICAL IDEAS VIEWED FROM THE STAND-POINT OF
UNIVERSAL HISTORY. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_.

---- CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES CONSIDERED WITH SOME
REFERENCE TO ITS ORIGIN. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_. 6_d_.

FREEMAN (Prof. E. A.).--DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. WHAT ARE
THEY? 4th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 1_s_.

---- COMPARATIVE POLITICS AND THE UNITY OF HISTORY. 8vo. 14_s_.

---- The Growth of the English Constitution. 5th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 5_s_.

HARWOOD (George).--DISESTABLISHMENT: OR, A DEFENCE OF THE PRINCIPLE OF A
NATIONAL CHURCH. 8vo. 12s.

---- THE COMING DEMOCRACY. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

HILL (Florence D.).--CHILDREN OF THE STATE. Ed. by FANNY FOWKE. Cr. 8vo.
6_s_.

HILL (Octavia).--OUR COMMON LAND, AND OTHER ESSAYS. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 3_s_.
6_d_.

HOLLAND (Prof. T. E.).--THE TREATY RELATIONS OF RUSSIA AND TURKEY, FROM
1774 TO 1853. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_.

JENKS (Prof. Edward).--THE GOVERNMENT OF VICTORIA (AUSTRALIA). 8vo.
14_s_.

JEPHSON (H.).--THE PLATFORM: ITS RISE AND PROGRESS. 2 vols. 8vo. 30_s_.
net.

LOWELL (J. R.). (_See_ COLLECTED WORKS.)

LUBBOCK (Sir J.). (_See_ COLLECTED WORKS.)

MACDONELL (John).--THE LAND QUESTION. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

PALGRAVE (Reginald F. D.).--THE HOUSE OF COMMONS: Illustrations of its
History and Practice. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

PALGRAVE (W. Gifford).--ESSAYS ON EASTERN QUESTIONS. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

PARKIN (G. R.).--IMPERIAL FEDERATION. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

POLLOCK (Sir F., Bart.).--INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE OF
POLITICS. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

---- LEADING CASES DONE INTO ENGLISH. Crown 8vo 3_s_. 6_d_.

PRACTICAL POLITICS. 8vo. 6_s_.

ROGERS (Prof. J. E. T.).--COBDEN AND POLITICAL OPINION. 8vo. 10_s_.
6_d_.

ROUTLEDGE (Jas.).--POPULAR PROGRESS IN ENGLAND. 8vo. 16_s_.

RUSSELL (Sir Charles).--NEW VIEWS ON IRELAND. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE PARNELL COMMISSION: THE OPENING SPEECH FOR THE DEFENCE. 8vo.
10_s_. 6_d_.--_Popular Edition._ Sewed, 2_s_.

SIDGWICK (Prof. Henry).--THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICS. 8vo. 14_s_. net.

SMITH (Goldwin).--CANADA AND THE CANADIAN QUESTION. 8vo. 8_s_. net.

STATESMAN'S YEAR-BOOK, THE. (_See_ STATISTICS.)

STATHAM (R.).--BLACKS, BOERS, AND BRITISH. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

THORNTON (W. T.).--A PLEA FOR PEASANT PROPRIETORS. New Edit. Cr. 8vo.
7_s_. 6_d_.

---- INDIAN PUBLIC WORKS, AND COGNATE INDIAN TOPICS. Cr. 8vo. 8_s_.
6_d_.

TRENCH (Capt. F.).--THE RUSSO-INDIAN QUESTION. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

WALLACE (Sir Donald M.).--EGYPT AND THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 8vo. 14_s_.


PSYCHOLOGY.

(_See under_ PHILOSOPHY.)


SCULPTURE. (_See_ ART.)


SOCIAL ECONOMY.

BOOTH (C.).--A PICTURE OF PAUPERISM. Cr. 8vo. 5_s_.--Cheap Edit. 8vo.
Swd., 6_d_.

FAWCETT (H. and Mrs. H.). (_See_ POLITICS.)

HILL (Octavia).--HOMES OF THE LONDON POOR. Cr. 8vo. sewed, 1_s_.

HUXLEY (Prof. T. H.).--SOCIAL DISEASES AND WORSE REMEDIES: Letters to
the "Times." Cr. 8vo. sewed, 1_s_. net.

JEVONS (W. Stanley).--METHODS OF SOCIAL REFORM. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

STANLEY (Hon. Maude).--CLUES FOR WORKING GIRLS. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.


SOUND. (_See under_ PHYSICS.)


SPORT.

BAKER (Sir Samuel W.).--WILD BEASTS AND THEIR WAYS: REMINISCENCES OF
EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA, FROM 1845-88. Illustrated. Ext. cr. 8vo.
12_s_. 6_d_.

CHASSERESSE (D.).--SPORTING SKETCHES. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

EDWARDS-MOSS (Sir J. E., Bart.).--A SEASON IN SUTHERLAND. Cr. 8vo. 1_s_.
6_d_.


STATISTICS.

STATESMAN'S YEAR-BOOK, THE. Statistical and Historical Annual of the
States of the World for the Year 1892. Revised after Official Returns.
Ed. by J. SCOTT KELTIE. Cr. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.


SURGERY. (_See_ MEDICINE.)


SWIMMING.

LEAHY (Sergeant).--THE ART OF SWIMMING IN THE ETON STYLE. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_.


THEOLOGY.

_The Bible--History of the Christian Church--The Church of
England--Devotional Books--The Fathers--Hymnology--Sermons, Lectures,
Addresses, and Theological Essays._


The Bible.

_History of the Bible_--

     THE ENGLISH BIBLE: An External and Critical History of the various
     English Translations of Scripture. By Prof. JOHN EADIE. 2 vols.
     8vo. 28_s_.

     THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH. By Right Rev. Bp. WESTCOTT. 10th edit.
     18mo. 4_s_. 6_d_.


_Biblical History_--

     BIBLE LESSONS. By Rev. E. A. ABBOTT. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

     STORIES FROM THE BIBLE. By Rev. A. J. CHURCH. Illust. Cr. 8vo. 2
     parts. 3_s_. 6_d_. each.

     BIBLE READINGS SELECTED FROM THE PENTATEUCH AND THE BOOK OF
     JOSHUA. By Rev. J. A. CROSS. Gl. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

     THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF BIBLE STORIES. By Mrs. H. GASKOIN.
     18mo. 1_s_. each.--Part I. Old Testament; II. New Testament; III.
     The Apostles.

     A CLASS-BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By Rev. Dr. MACLEAR. 18mo.
     4_s_. 6_d_.

     A CLASS-BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. By the same. 18mo. 5_s_.
     6_d_.

     A SHILLING BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By the same. 18mo. 1_s_.

     A SHILLING BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. By the same. 18mo. 1_s_.

_The Old Testament_--

     SCRIPTURE READINGS FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. By C. M. YONGE. Globe
     8vo. 1_s_. 6_d_. each: also with comments, 3_s_. 6_d_.
     each.--GENESIS TO DEUTERONOMY.--JOSHUA TO SOLOMON.--KINGS AND THE
     PROPHETS.--THE GOSPEL TIMES.--APOSTOLIC TIMES.

     THE PATRIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By F. D.
     MAURICE. 7th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

     THE PROPHETS AND KINGS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By the same. Cr. 8vo.
     6_s_.

     THE CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Prof. H. E. RYLE. Cr. 8vo.
     6_s_.

_The Pentateuch_--

     AN HISTORICO-CRITICAL INQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN AND COMPOSITION OF
     THE HEXA-TEUCH (PENTATEUCH AND BOOK OF JOSHUA). By Prof. A.
     KUENEN. Trans. by P. H. WICKSTEED, M.A. 8vo. 14_s_.

_The Psalms_--

     THE PSALMS CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. By FOUR FRIENDS. Cr. 8vo.
     5_s_. net.

     GOLDEN TREASURY PSALTER. Student's Edition of the above. 18mo.
     3_s_. 6_d_.

     THE PSALMS. With Introduction and Notes. By A. C. JENNINGS, M.A.,
     and W. H. LOWE, M.A. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_. each.

     INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY AND USE OF THE PSALMS. By Rev. J. F.
     THRUFF. 2nd Edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 21_s_.

_Isaiah_--

     ISAIAH XL.-LXVI. With the Shorter Prophecies allied to it. Edited
     by MATTHEW ARNOLD. Cr. 8vo. 5_s_.

     ISAIAH OF JERUSALEM. In the Authorised English Version, with
     Introduction and Notes. By the same. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

     A BIBLE-READING FOR SCHOOLS. The Great Prophecy of Israel's
     Restoration (Isaiah xl.-lxvi.). Arranged and Edited for Young
     Learners. By the same. 18mo. 1_s_.

     COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF ISAIAH: Critical, Historical, and
     Prophetical: including a Revised English Translation. By T. R.
     BIRKS. 2nd Edit. 8vo. 12_s_. 6_d_.

     THE BOOK OF ISAIAH CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. By T. K. CHEYNE. Cr.
     8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

_Zechariah_--

     THE HEBREW STUDENT'S COMMENTARY ON ZECHARIAH, Hebrew and LXX. By
     W. H. LOWE, M.A. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

_The New Testament_--

     THE NEW TESTAMENT. Essay on the Right Estimation of MS. Evidence
     in the Text of the New Testament. By T. R. BIRKS. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_.
     6_d_.

     THE MESSAGES OF THE BOOKS. Discourses and Notes on the Books of
     the New Testament. By Archd. FARRAR. 8vo. 14_s_.

     THE CLASSICAL ELEMENT IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. Considered as a Proof
     of its Genuineness, with an Appendix on the Oldest Authorities
     used in the Formation of the Canon. By C. H. Hoole. 8vo. 10_s_.
     6_d_.

     ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. With an Appendix
     on the last Petition of the Lord's Prayer. By Bishop LIGHTFOOT.
     Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

     THE UNITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By F. D. MAURICE. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo.
     12_s_.

     A COMPANION TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT AND THE ENGLISH VERSION. By
     PHILIP SCHAPP, D.D. Cr. 8vo. 12_s_.

     A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE HISTORY OF THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT
     DURING THE FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. By Bishop WESTCOTT. Cr. 8vo.
     10_s_. 6_d_.

     THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL GREEK. The Text revised by
     Bishop WESTCOTT, D.D., and Prof. F. J. A. HORT, D.D. 2 vols. Cr.
     8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_. each.--Vol. I. Text.--Vol. II. Introduction and
     Appendix.

     SCHOOL EDITION OF THE ABOVE. 18mo. 4_s_. 6_d_.; 18mo. roan, 5_s_.
     6_d_.; morocco, gilt edges, 6_s_. 6_d_.

_The Gospels_--

     THE COMMON TRADITION OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. In the Text of the
     Revised Version. By Rev. E. A. ABBOTT and W. G. RUSHBROOKE. Cr.
     8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

     SYNOPTICON: An Exposition of the Common Matter of the Synoptic
     Gospels. By W. G. RUSHBROOKE. Printed in Colours. In Six Parts,
     and Appendix. 4to.--Part I. 3_s_. 6_d_.--Parts II. and III.
     7_s_.--Parts IV. V. and VI., with Indices, 10_s_.
     6_d_.--Appendices, 10_s_. 6_d_.--Complete in 1 vol. 35_s_.

     INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. By Bp. WESTCOTT.
     Cr. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

     THE COMPOSITION OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. By Rev. ARTHUR WRIGHT. Cr.
     8vo. 5_s_.

_Gospel of St. Matthew_--

     THE GREEK TEXT, with Introduction and Notes by Rev. A. Sloman.
     Fcp. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

     CHOICE NOTES ON ST. MATTHEW. Drawn from Old and New Sources. Cr.
     8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_. (St. Matthew and St. Mark in 1 vol. 9_s_.)

_Gospel of St. Mark_--

     SCHOOL READINGS IN THE GREEK TESTAMENT. Being the Outlines of the
     Life of our Lord as given by St. Mark, with additions from the
     Text of the other Evangelists. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary,
     by Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

     CHOICE NOTES ON ST. MARK. Drawn from Old and New Sources. Cr. 8vo.
     4_s_. 6_d_. (St. Matthew and St. Mark in 1 vol. 9_s_.)

_Gospel of St. Luke_--

     GREEK TEXT, with Introduction and Notes by Rev. J. BOND, M.A. Fcp.
     8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

     CHOICE NOTES ON ST. LUKE. Drawn from Old and New Sources. Cr. 8vo.
     4_s_. 6_d_.

     THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. A Course of Lectures on the
     Gospel of St. Luke. By F. D. MAURICE. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

_Gospel of St. John_--

     THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. By F. D. MAURICE. 8th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

     CHOICE NOTES ON ST. JOHN. Drawn from Old and New Sources. Cr. 8vo.
     4_s_. 6_d_.

_The Acts of the Apostles_--

     GREEK TEXT, with Notes by T. E. PAGE, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

     THE CHURCH OF THE FIRST DAYS: THE CHURCH OF JERUSALEM, THE CHURCH
     OF THE GENTILES, THE CHURCH OF THE WORLD. Lectures on the Acts of
     the Apostles. By Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. Cr. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

_The Epistles of St. Paul_--

     THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. The Greek Text, with English Notes. By
     the Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. 7th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

     THE EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS. Greek Text, with Commentary. By
     Rev. W. KAY. 8vo. 9_s_.

     THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. A Revised Text, with Introduction,
     Notes, and Dissertations. By Bishop LIGHTFOOT. 10th Edit. 8vo.
     12_s_.

     THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. A Revised Text, with Introduction,
     Notes, and Dissertations. By the same. 8vo. 12_s_.

_The Epistles of St. Paul_--

     THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. With Translation, Paraphrase, and
     Notes for English Readers. By the Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. Cr.
     8vo. 5_s_.

     THE EPISTLES TO THE COLOSSIANS AND TO PHILEMON. A Revised Text,
     with Introductions, etc. By Bishop LIGHTFOOT. 9th Edit. 8vo.
     12_s_.

     THE EPISTLES TO THE EPHESIANS, THE COLOSSIANS, AND PHILEMON. With
     Introduction and Notes. By Rev. J. LL. DAVIES. 2nd Edit. 8vo.
     7_s_. 6_d_.

     THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. By Very Rev. C. J.
     VAUGHAN. 8vo, sewed. 1_s_. 6_d_.

     THE EPISTLES TO THE THESSALONIANS. Commentary on the Greek Text.
     By Prof. JOHN EADIE. 8vo. 12_s_.

_The Epistle of St. James_--

     THE GREEK TEXT, with Introduction and Notes. By Rev. JOSEPH MAYOR.
     8vo.

_The Epistles of St. John_--

     THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. By F. D. MAURICE. 4th Edit. Cr. 8vo.
     6_s_.

     ---- The Greek Text, with Notes, by Bishop WESTCOTT. 3rd Edit.
     8vo. 12_s_. 6_d_.

_The Epistle to the Hebrews_--

     GREEK AND ENGLISH. Edited by Rev. FREDERIC RENDALL. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

     ENGLISH TEXT, with Commentary. By the same. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

     THE GREEK TEXT, with Notes, by Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. Cr. 8vo.
     7_s_. 6_d_.

     THE GREEK TEXT, with Notes and Essays, by Bishop WESTCOTT. 8vo.
     14_s_.

_Revelation_--

     LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. By F. D. MAURICE. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo.
     6_s_.

     THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. By Rev. Prof. W. MILLIGAN. Cr. 8vo.
     7_s_. 6_d_.

     LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. By the same. Crown 8vo. 5_s_.

     LECTURES ON THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. By Very Rev. C. J.
     VAUGHAN. 5th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

       *       *       *       *       *

     THE BIBLE WORD-BOOK. By W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_.
     6_d_.


History of the Christian Church.

CHURCH (Dean).--THE OXFORD MOVEMENT, 1833-45. Gl. 8vo. 5_s_.

CUNNINGHAM (Rev. John).--THE GROWTH OF THE CHURCH IN ITS ORGANISATION
AND INSTITUTIONS. 8vo. 9_s_.

CUNNINGHAM (Rev. William).--THE CHURCHES OF ASIA: A Methodical Sketch of
the Second Century. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

DALE (A. W. W.).--THE SYNOD OF ELVIRA, AND CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE FOURTH
CENTURY. Cr. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

HARDWICK (Archdeacon).--A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH: MIDDLE AGE.
Edited by Bp. STUBBS. Cr. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

---- A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE REFORMATION. 9th
Edit., revised by Bishop STUBBS. Cr. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

HORT (Dr. F. J. A.).--TWO DISSERTATIONS. I. ON +MONOGENES THEOS+
IN SCRIPTURE AND TRADITION. II. ON THE "CONSTANTINOPOLITAN" CREED AND
OTHER EASTERN CREEDS OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

KILLEN (W. D.).--ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF IRELAND, FROM THE EARLIEST
DATE TO THE PRESENT TIME. 2 vols. 8vo. 25_s_.

SIMPSON (Rev. W.).--AN EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.
7th Edit. Fcp. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

VAUGHAN (Very Rev. C. J.).--THE CHURCH OF THE FIRST DAYS: THE CHURCH OF
JERUSALEM, THE CHURCH OF THE GENTILES, THE CHURCH OF THE WORLD. Cr. 8vo.
10_s_. 6_d_.

WARD (W.).--WILLIAM GEORGE WARD AND THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 8vo. 14_s_.


The Church of England.

_Catechism of_--

     A CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Rev.
     Canon MACLEAR. 18mo. 1_s_. 6_d_.

     A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By
     the same. 18mo. 6_d_.

     THE ORDER OF CONFIRMATION. With Prayers and Devotions. By the
     same. 32mo. 6_d_.

_Collects_--

     COLLECTS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. With a Coloured Floral Design
     to each Collect. Cr. 8vo. 12_s_.

_Disestablishment_--

     DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. WHAT ARE THEY? By Prof. E. A.
     FREEMAN. 4th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 1_s_.

     DISESTABLISHMENT; or, A Defence of the Principle of a National
     Church. By GEO. HARWOOD. 8vo. 12_s_.

     A DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AGAINST DISESTABLISHMENT. By
     ROUNDELL, EARL OF SELBORNE. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

     ANCIENT FACTS AND FICTIONS CONCERNING CHURCHES AND TITHES. By the
     same. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

_Dissent in its Relation to_--

     DISSENT IN ITS RELATION TO THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Rev. G. H.
     CURTEIS. Bampton Lectures for 1871. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

_Holy Communion_--

     THE COMMUNION SERVICE FROM THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. With Select
     Readings from the Writings of the Rev. F. D. MAURICE. Edited by
     Bishop COLENSO. 6th Edit. 16mo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

     BEFORE THE TABLE: An Inquiry, Historical and Theological, into the
     Meaning of the Consecration Rubric in the Communion Service of the
     Church of England. By Very Rev. J. S. Howson. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

     FIRST COMMUNION. With Prayers and Devotions for the newly
     Confirmed. By Rev. Canon MACLEAR. 32mo. 6_d_.

     A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMATION AND FIRST COMMUNION. With
     Prayers and Devotions. By the same. 32mo. 2_s_.

_Liturgy_--

     AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CREEDS. By Rev. Canon MACLEAR. 18mo. 3_s_.
     6_d_.

     AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. By same. 18mo. [_In
     the Press._]

     A HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By Rev F. PROCTER. 18th
     Edit. Cr. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

     AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By Rev.
     F. PROCTER and Rev. Canon MACLEAR. 18mo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

     TWELVE DISCOURSES ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE LITURGY AND
     WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. Fcp.
     8vo. 6_s_.

     A COMPANION TO THE LECTIONARY. By Rev. W. BENHAM, B.D. Cr. 8vo.
     4_s_. 6_d_.

       *       *       *       *       *

     JUDGMENT IN THE CASE OF READ AND OTHERS _v_. THE LORD BISHOP OF
     LINCOLN. NOV. 21, 1890. By his Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY.
     8vo. 1_s_. 6_d_. net.


Devotional Books.

EASTLAKE (Lady).--FELLOWSHIP: LETTERS ADDRESSED TO MY SISTER-MOURNERS.
Cr. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

IMITATIO CHRISTI. Libri IV. Printed in Borders after Holbein, Duerer, and
other old Masters, containing Dances of Death, Acts of Mercy, Emblems,
etc. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

KINGSLEY (Charles).--OUT OF THE DEEP: WORDS FOR THE SORROWFUL. From the
Writings of CHARLES KINGSLEY. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from the Writings of CHARLES KINGSLEY. By
HIS WIFE. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- FROM DEATH TO LIFE. Fragments of Teaching to a Village
Congregation. Edit. by HIS WIFE. Fcp. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

MACLEAR (Rev. Canon).--A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMATION AND
FIRST COMMUNION, WITH PRAYERS AND DEVOTIONS. 32mo. 2_s_.

---- THE HOUR OF SORROW; or, The Office for the Burial of the Dead.
32mo. 2_s_.

MAURICE (F. D.).--LESSONS OF HOPE. Readings from the Works of F. D.
MAURICE. Selected by Rev. J. LL. DAVIES, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 5_s_.

RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAYS. With a Preface by Very Rev. C. J.
VAUGHAN, D.D. New Edition. 18mo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

SERVICE (Rev. J.).--PRAYERS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

THE WORSHIP OF GOD, AND FELLOWSHIP AMONG MEN. By Prof. MAURICE and
others. Fcp. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

WELBY-GREGORY (Hon. Lady).--LINKS AND CLUES. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

WESTCOTT (Rt. Rev. Bishop).--THOUGHTS ON REVELATION AND LIFE. Selections
from the Writings of Bishop WESTCOTT. Edited by Rev. S. PHILLIPS. Cr.
8vo. 6_s_.

WILBRAHAM (Francis M.).--IN THE SERE AND YELLOW LEAF: THOUGHTS AND
RECOLLECTIONS FOR OLD AND YOUNG. Globe 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.


The Fathers.

DONALDSON (Prof. James).--THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. A Critical Account of
their Genuine Writings, and of their Doctrines. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_.
6_d_.

_Works of the Greek and Latin Fathers:_

     THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes,
     Dissertations, and Translations. By Bishop LIGHTFOOT.--Part I. ST.
     CLEMENT OF ROME. 2 vols. 8vo. 32_s_.--Part II. ST. IGNATIUS TO ST.
     POLYCARP. 3 vols. 2nd Edit. 8vo. 48_s_.

     THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Abridged Edit. With Short Introductions,
     Greek Text, and English Translation. By same. 8vo. 16_s_.

     THE EPISTLE OF ST. BARNABAS. Its Date and Authorship. With Greek
     Text, Latin Version, Translation and Commentary. By Rev. W.
     CUNNINGHAM. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.


Hymnology.

BROOKE (S. A.).--CHRISTIAN HYMNS. Gl. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_. net.--CHRISTIAN
HYMNS AND SERVICE BOOK OF BEDFORD CHAPEL, BLOOMSBURY. Gl. 8vo. 3_s_.
6_d_. net.--SERVICE BOOK. Gl. 8vo. 1_s_. net.

PALGRAVE (Prof. F. T.).--ORIGINAL HYMNS. 3rd Edit. 18mo. 1_s_. 6_d_.

SELBORNE (Roundell, Earl of).--THE BOOK OF PRAISE. 18mo. 2_s_. 6_d_.
net.

---- A HYMNAL. Chiefly from "The Book of Praise."--A. Royal 32mo, limp.
6_d_.--B. 18mo, larger type. 1_s_.--C. Fine paper. 1_s_. 6_d_.--With
Music, Selected, Harmonised, and Composed by JOHN HULLAH. 18mo. 3_s_.
6_d_.

WOODS (Miss M. A.).--HYMNS FOR SCHOOL WORSHIP. 18mo. 1_s_. 6_d_.


Sermons, Lectures, Addresses, and Theological Essays.

ABBOT (F. E.).--SCIENTIFIC THEISM. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE WAY OUT OF AGNOSTICISM; or, The Philosophy of Free Religion.
Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

ABBOTT (Rev. E. A.).--CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- OXFORD SERMONS. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

---- PHILOMYTHUS. A discussion of Cardinal Newman's Essay on
Ecclesiastical Miracles. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- NEWMANIANISM. Cr. 8vo. 1_s_. net.

AINGER (Canon).--SERMONS PREACHED IN THE TEMPLE CHURCH. Ext. fcp. 8vo.
6_s_.

ALEXANDER (W., Bishop of Derry and Raphoe).--THE LEADING IDEAS OF THE
GOSPELS. New Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

BAINES (Rev. Edward).--SERMONS. Preface and Memoir by Bishop BARRY. Cr.
8vo. 6_s_.

BATHER (Archdeacon).--ON SOME MINISTERIAL DUTIES, CATECHISING.
PREACHING, ETC. Edited, with a Preface, by Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D.
Fcp. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

BERNARD (Canon).--THE CENTRAL TEACHING OF CHRIST. Cr. 8vo. [_In the
Press._]

BETHUNE-BAKER (J. F.).--THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON WAR. 8vo. 5_s_.

---- THE STERNNESS OF CHRIST'S TEACHING, AND ITS RELATION TO THE LAW OF
FORGIVENESS. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

BINNIE (Rev. W.).--SERMONS. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

BIRKS (Thomas Rawson).--THE DIFFICULTIES OF BELIEF IN CONNECTION WITH
THE CREATION AND THE FALL, REDEMPTION, AND JUDGMENT. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo.
5_s_.

---- JUSTIFICATION AND IMPUTED RIGHTEOUSNESS. A Review. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- SUPERNATURAL REVELATION; or, First Principles of Moral Theology.
8vo. 8_s_.

BROOKE (S. A.).--SHORT SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6_s_.

BROOKS (Bishop Phillips).--THE CANDLE OF THE LORD: and other Sermons.
Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLISH CHURCHES. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- TWENTY SERMONS. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- TOLERANCE. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

BRUNTON (T. Lauder).--THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo.
10_s_. 6_d_.

BUTLER (Archer).--SERMONS, DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL. 11th Edit. 8vo.
8_s_.

---- SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS. 8vo. 7_s_.

---- LETTERS ON ROMANISM. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

BUTLER (Rev. Geo.).--SERMONS PREACHED IN CHELTENHAM COLL. CHAPEL. 8vo.
7_s_. 6_d_.

CAMPBELL (Dr. John M'Leod).--THE NATURE OF THE ATONEMENT. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- REMINISCENCES AND REFLECTIONS. Edited by his Son, DONALD CAMPBELL,
M.A. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

---- THOUGHTS ON REVELATION. Cr. 8vo. 5_s_.

---- RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE GIFT OF ETERNAL LIFE. Compiled from Sermons
preached 1829-31. Cr. 8vo. 5_s_.

CANTERBURY (Edward White, Archbishop of).--BOY-LIFE: ITS TRIAL, ITS
STRENGTH, ITS FULNESS. Sundays in Wellington College, 1859-73. Cr. 8vo.
6_s_.

---- THE SEVEN GIFTS. Primary Visitation Address. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- CHRIST AND HIS TIMES. Second Visitation Address. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- A PASTORAL LETTER TO THE DIOCESE OF CANTERBURY, 1890. 8vo, sewed,
1_d_.

CARPENTER (W. Boyd, Bishop of Ripon).--TRUTH IN TALE. Addresses, chiefly
to Children. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

CAZENOVE (J. Gibson).--CONCERNING THE BEING AND ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 8vo.
5_s_.

CHURCH (Dean).--HUMAN LIFE AND ITS CONDITIONS. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- THE GIFTS OF CIVILISATION: and other Sermons and Letters. Cr. 8vo.
7_s_. 6_d_.

---- DISCIPLINE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER; and other Sermons. Cr. 8vo.
4_s_. 6_d_.

---- ADVENT SERMONS, 1885. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

---- VILLAGE SERMONS. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

CLERGYMAN'S SELF-EXAMINATION CONCERNING THE APOSTLES' CREED. Ext. fcp.
8vo. 1_s_. 6_d_.

CONGREVE (Rev. John).--HIGH HOPES AND PLEADINGS FOR A REASONABLE FAITH,
NOBLER THOUGHTS, AND LARGER CHARITY. Cr. 8vo. 5_s_.

COOKE (Josiah P., jun.).--RELIGION AND CHEMISTRY. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

COTTON (Bishop).--SERMONS PREACHED TO ENGLISH CONGREGATIONS IN INDIA.
Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

CUNNINGHAM (Rev. W.).--CHRISTIAN CIVILISATION, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO
INDIA. Cr. 8vo. 5s.

CURTEIS (Rev. G. H.).--THE SCIENTIFIC OBSTACLES TO CHRISTIAN BELIEF. The
Boyle Lectures, 1884. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

DAVIES (Rev. J. Llewelyn).--THE GOSPEL AND MODERN LIFE. Ext. fcp. 8vo.
6_s_.

---- SOCIAL QUESTIONS FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. Cr.
8vo. 6_s_.

---- WARNINGS AGAINST SUPERSTITION. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE CHRISTIAN CALLING. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- ORDER AND GROWTH AS INVOLVED IN THE SPIRITUAL CONSTITUTION OF HUMAN
SOCIETY. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- BAPTISM, CONFIRMATION, AND THE LORD'S SUPPER. Addresses. 18mo.
1_s_.

DIGGLE (Rev. J. W.).--GODLINESS AND MANLINESS. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

DRUMMOND (Prof. Jas.).--INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THEOLOGY. Cr. 8vo.
5_s_.

DU BOSE (W. P.).--THE SOTERIOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By W. P. DU
BOSE. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

ECCE HOMO: A SURVEY OF THE LIFE AND WORK OF JESUS CHRIST. Globe 8vo.
6_s_.

ELLERTON (Rev. John).--THE HOLIEST MANHOOD, AND ITS LESSONS FOR BUSY
LIVES. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

FAITH AND CONDUCT: AN ESSAY ON VERIFIABLE RELIGION. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

FARRAR (Ven. Archdeacon).--WORKS. _Uniform Edition._ Cr. 8vo. 3_s_.
6_d_. each. Monthly from December, 1891.

     SEEKERS AFTER GOD.

     ETERNAL HOPE. Westminster Abbey Sermons.

     THE FALL OF MAN: and other Sermons.

     THE WITNESS OF HISTORY TO CHRIST. Hulsean Lectures, 1870.

     THE SILENCE AND VOICES OF GOD. Sermons.

     IN THE DAYS OF THY YOUTH. Marlborough College Sermons.

     SAINTLY WORKERS. Five Lenten Lectures.

     EPHPHATHA; or, The Amelioration of the MERCY AND JUDGMENT.
     [World.]

     SERMONS AND ADDRESSES DELIVERED IN AMERICA.

---- THE HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION. Bampton Lectures, 1885. 8vo. 16_s_.

FISKE (John).--MAN'S DESTINY VIEWED IN THE LIGHT OF HIS ORIGIN. Cr. 8vo.
3_s_. 6_d_.

FORBES (Rev. Granville).--THE VOICE OF GOD IN THE PSALMS. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.
6_d_.

FOWLE (Rev. T. W.).--A NEW ANALOGY BETWEEN REVEALED RELIGION AND THE
COURSE AND CONSTITUTION OF NATURE. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

FRASER (Bishop).--SERMONS. Edited by JOHN W. DIGGLE. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo.
6_s_. each.

HAMILTON (John).--ON TRUTH AND ERROR. Cr. 8vo. 5_s_.

---- ARTHUR'S SEAT; or, The Church of the Banned. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- ABOVE AND AROUND: Thoughts on God and Man. 12mo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

HARDWICK (Archdeacon).--CHRIST AND OTHER MASTERS. 6th Edit. Cr. 8vo.
10_s_. 6_d_.

HARE (Julius Charles).--THE MISSION OF THE COMFORTER. New Edition.
Edited by Dean PLUMPTRE. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE VICTORY OF FAITH. Edited by Dean PLUMPTRE. With Notices by
Prof. MAURICE and Dean STANLEY. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_. 6_d_.

HARPER (Father Thomas).--THE METAPHYSICS OF THE SCHOOL. Vols. I. and II.
8vo. 18_s_. each.--Vol. III. Part I. 12_s_.

HARRIS (Rev. G. C.).--SERMONS. With a Memoir by C. M. YONGE. Ext. fcp.
8vo. 6_s_.

HUTTON (R. H.). (_See_ COLLECTED WORKS.)

ILLINGWORTH (Rev. J. R.).--SERMONS PREACHED IN A COLLEGE CHAPEL. Cr.
8vo. 5_s_.

JACOB (Rev. J. A.).--BUILDING IN SILENCE: and other Sermons. Ext. fcp.
8vo. 6_s_.

JAMES (Rev. Herbert).--THE COUNTRY CLERGYMAN AND HIS WORK. Cr. 8vo.
6_s_.

JEANS (Rev. G. E.).--HAILEYBURY CHAPEL: and other Sermons. Fcp. 8vo.
3_s_. 6_d_.

JELLETT (Rev. Dr.).--THE ELDER SON: and other Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. Cr. 8vo. 5_s_.

KELLOGG (Rev. S. H.).--THE LIGHT OF ASIA AND THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Cr.
8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

KINGSLEY (Charles). (_See_ COLLECTED WORKS.)

KIRKPATRICK (Prof.).--THE DIVINE LIBRARY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Cr. 8vo
3_s_. net.

KYNASTON (Rev. Herbert, D.D.).--CHELTENHAM COLLEGE SERMONS. Cr. 8vo.
6_s_.

LEGGE (A. O.).--THE GROWTH OF THE TEMPORAL POWER OF THE PAPACY. Cr. 8vo.
8_s_. 6_d_.

LIGHTFOOT (Bishop).--LEADERS IN THE NORTHERN CHURCH: Sermons. Cr. 8vo.
6_s_.

---- ORDINATION ADDRESSES AND COUNSELS TO CLERGY. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY OF THE DIOCESE OF DURHAM, 1886.
8vo. 2_s_.

---- ESSAYS ON THE WORK ENTITLED "SUPERNATURAL RELIGION." 8vo. 10_s_.
6_d_.

---- ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_.
6_d_.

---- ESSAYS. 2 vols. 8vo. I. DISSERTATIONS ON THE APOSTOLIC AGE. II.
MISCELLANEOUS. [_In the Press._]

MACLAREN (Rev. A.).--SERMONS PREACHED AT MANCHESTER, 11th Ed. Fcp. 8vo.
4_s_. 6_d_.

---- SECOND SERIES. 7th Ed. Fcp. 8vo 4_s_. 6_d_.

---- THIRD SERIES. 6th Ed. Fcp. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

---- WEEK-DAY EVENING ADDRESSES. 4th Edit. Fcp. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE SECRET OF POWER: and other Sermons. Fcp. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

MACMILLAN (Rev. Hugh).--BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE. 15th Edit. Globe 8vo.
6_s_.

---- THE TRUE VINE; or, The Analogies of our Lord's Allegory. 5th Edit.
Gl. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- THE MINISTRY OF NATURE. 8th Edit. Globe 8vo. 6_s_.

---- THE SABBATH OF THE FIELDS. 6th Edit. Globe 8vo. 6_s_.

---- THE MARRIAGE IN CANA. Globe 8vo. 6_s_.

---- TWO WORLDS ARE OURS. Gl. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- THE OLIVE LEAF. Globe 8vo. 6_s_.

---- THE GATE BEAUTIFUL: and other Bible Teachings for the Young. Cr.
8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.).--THE DECAY OF MODERN PREACHING. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_.
6_d_.

MATURIN (Rev. W.).--THE BLESSEDNESS OF THE DEAD IN CHRIST. Cr. 8vo.
7_s_. 6_d_.

MAURICE (Frederick Denison).--THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST. 3rd Ed. 2 vols. Cr.
8vo. 12_s_.

---- EXPOSITORY SERMONS ON THE PRAYER-BOOK, AND THE LORD'S PRAYER. Cr.
8vo. 6_s_.

---- SERMONS PREACHED IN COUNTRY CHURCHES. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- THE CONSCIENCE: Lectures on Casuistry. 3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_.
6_d_.

---- DIALOGUES ON FAMILY WORSHIP. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE DEDUCED FROM THE SCRIPTURES. 2nd Edit.
Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

---- ON THE SABBATH DAY; THE CHARACTER OF THE WARRIOR; AND ON THE
INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. Fcp. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

---- LEARNING AND WORKING. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE LORD'S PRAYER, THE CREED, AND THE COMMANDMENTS. 18mo. 1_s_.

---- THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- SERMONS PREACHED IN LINCOLN'S INN CHAPEL. 6 vols. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_.
6_d_. each.

MILLIGAN (Rev. Prof. W.).--THE RESURRECTION OF OUR LORD. 2nd Edit. Cr.
8vo. 5_s_.

---- THE ASCENSION AND HEAVENLY PRIESTHOOD OF OUR LORD. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_.
6_d_.

MOORHOUSE (J., Bishop of Manchester).--JACOB: Three Sermons. Ext. fcp.
8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE TEACHING OF CHRIST: its Conditions, Secret, and Results. Cr.
8vo. 3_s_. net.

MYLNE (L. G., Bishop of Bombay).--SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. THOMAS'S
CATHEDRAL, BOMBAY. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

NATURAL RELIGION. By the Author of "Ecce Homo." 3rd Edit. Globe 8vo.
6_s_.

PATTISON (Mark).--SERMONS. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

PAUL OF TARSUS. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

PHILOCHRISTUS: MEMOIRS OF A DISCIPLE OF THE LORD. 3rd. Edit. 8vo. 12_s_.

PLUMPTRE (Dean).--MOVEMENTS IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. Fcp. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

POTTER (R.).--THE RELATION OF ETHICS TO RELIGION. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

REASONABLE FAITH: A Short Essay. By "Three Friends." Cr. 8vo. 1_s_.

REICHEL (C. P., Bishop of Meath).--THE LORD'S PRAYER. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_.
6_d_.

---- CATHEDRAL AND UNIVERSITY SERMONS. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

RENDALL (Rev. F.).--THE THEOLOGY OF THE HEBREW CHRISTIANS. Cr. 8vo.
5_s_.

REYNOLDS (H. R.).--NOTES OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

ROBINSON (Prebendary H. G.).--MAN IN THE IMAGE OF GOD: and other
Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

RUSSELL (Dean).--THE LIGHT THAT LIGHTETH EVERY MAN: Sermons. With an
Introduction by Dean PLUMPTRE, D.D. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

SALMON (Rev. George, D.D.).--NON-MIRACULOUS CHRISTIANITY: and other
Sermons. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- GNOSTICISM AND AGNOSTICISM: and other Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

SCOTCH SERMONS, 1880. By Principal CAIRD and others. 3rd Edit. 8vo.
10_s_. 6_d_.

SERVICE (Rev. J.).--SERMONS. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

SHIRLEY (W. N.).--ELIJAH: Four University Sermons. Fcp. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

SMITH (Rev. Travers).--MAN'S KNOWLEDGE OF MAN AND OF GOD. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

SMITH (W. Saumarez).--THE BLOOD OF THE NEW COVENANT: An Essay. Cr. 8vo.
2_s_. 6_d_.

STANLEY (Dean).--THE NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. Sermons Preached in
Westminster Abbey. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

---- ADDRESSES AND SERMONS delivered in America, 1878. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

STEWART (Prof. Balfour) and TAIT (Prof. P. G.).--THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE, OR
PHYSICAL SPECULATIONS ON A FUTURE STATE. 15th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- PARADOXICAL PHILOSOPHY: A Sequel to the above. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

STUBBS (Rev. C. W.).--FOR CHRIST AND CITY. Sermons and Addresses. Cr.
8vo. 6_s_.

TAIT (Archbp.).--THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Primary
Visitation Charge. 3rd Edit. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- DUTIES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Second Visitation Addresses. 8vo.
4_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. Quadrennial Visitation Charges. Cr. 8vo.
3_s_. 6_d_.

TAYLOR (Isaac).--THE RESTORATION OF BELIEF. Cr. 8vo. 8_s_. 6_d_.

TEMPLE (Frederick, Bishop of London).--SERMONS PREACHED IN THE CHAPEL OF
RUGBY SCHOOL. SECOND SERIES. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- THIRD SERIES. 4th Edit. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- THE RELATIONS BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE. Bampton Lectures, 1831.
7th and Cheaper Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

TRENCH (Archbishop).--THE HULSPAN LECTURES FOR 1845-6. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

TULLOCH (Principal).--THE CHRIST OF THE GOSPELS AND THE CHRIST OF MODERN
CRITICISM. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

VAUGHAN (C. J., Dean of Landaff).--MEMORIALS OF HARROW SUNDAYS. 8vo.
10_s_. 6_d_.

---- EPIPHANY, LENT, AND EASTER. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

---- HEROES OF FAITH. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

VAUGHAN (Dr. C. J.).--LIFE'S WORK AND GOD'S DISCIPLINE. Ext. fcp. 8vo.
2_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE WHOLESOME WORDS OF JESUS CHRIST. 2nd Edit. Fcp. 8vo. 3_s_.
6_d_.

---- FOES OF FAITH. 2nd Edit. Fcp. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- CHRIST SATISFYING THE INSTINCTS OF HUMANITY. 2nd Edit. Ext. fcp.
8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- COUNSELS FOR YOUNG STUDENTS. Fcp. 8vo. 2_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE TWO GREAT TEMPTATIONS. 2nd Edit. Fcp. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- ADDRESSES FOR YOUNG CLERGYMEN. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

---- "MY SON, GIVE ME THINE HEART." Ext. fcp. 8vo. 5_s_.

---- REST AWHILE. Addresses to Toilers in the Ministry. Ext. fcp. 8vo.
5_s_.

---- TEMPLE SERMONS. Cr. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

---- AUTHORISED OR REVISED? Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

---- LESSONS OF THE CROSS AND PASSION; WORDS FROM THE CROSS; THE REIGN
OF SIN; THE LORD'S PRAYER. Four Courses of Lent Lectures. Cr. 8vo.
10_s_. 6_d_.

---- UNIVERSITY SERMONS, NEW AND OLD. Cr. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE PRAYERS OF JESUS CHRIST. Globe 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

---- DONCASTER SERMONS; LESSONS OF LIFE AND GODLINESS; WORDS FROM THE
GOSPELS. Cr. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

---- NOTES FOR LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION. 14th Edit. Fcp. 8vo. 1_s_.
6_d_.

VAUGHAN (Rev. D. J.).--THE PRESENT TRIAL OF FAITH. Cr. 8vo. 9_s_.

VAUGHAN (Rev. E. T.)--SOME REASONS OF OUR CHRISTIAN HOPE. Hulsean
Lectures for 1875. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_. 6_d_.

VAUGHAN (Rev. Robert).--STONES FROM THE QUARRY. Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 5_s_.

VENN (Rev. John).--ON SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF BELIEF, SCIENTIFIC, AND
RELIGIOUS. Hulsean Lectures, 1869. 8vo. 6_s_. 6_d_.

WARINGTON (G.).--THE WEEK OF CREATION. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

WELLDON (Rev. J. E. C.).--THE SPIRITUAL LIFE: and other Sermons. Cr.
8vo. 6_s_.

WESTCOTT (Rt. Rev. B. F., Bishop of Durham).--ON THE RELIGIOUS OFFICE OF
THE UNIVERSITIES. Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

---- GIFTS FOR MINISTRY. Addresses to Candidates for Ordination. Cr.
8vo. 1_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE VICTORY OF THE CROSS. Sermons Preached in 1888. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_.
6_d_.

---- FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. Three Sermons (In Memoriam J. B. D.).
Cr. 8vo. 2_s_.

---- THE REVELATION OF THE RISEN LORD. 4th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- THE HISTORIC FAITH. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. 6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- THE REVELATION OF THE FATHER. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- CHRISTUS CONSUMMATOR. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- SOME THOUGHTS FROM THE ORDINAL. Cr. 8vo. 1_s_. 6_d_.

---- SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- LECTURES ON GOSPEL LIFE. Crown 8vo. [_In the Press._]

WESTCOTT (Rt. Rev. B. F.).--ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT
IN THE WEST. Globe 8vo. 6_s_.

WICKHAM (Rev. E. C.).--WELLINGTON COLLEGE SERMONS. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

WILKINS (Prof. A. S.).--THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD: An Essay. 2nd Ed. Cr.
8vo 3_s_. 6_d_.

WILSON (J. M., Archdeacon of Manchester).--SERMONS PREACHED IN CLIFTON
COLLEGE CHAPEL. 2nd Series, 1888-90. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

---- SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT OF OUR TIME. Cr. 8vo.
6_s_.

WOOD (Rev. E. G.).--THE REGAL POWER OF THE CHURCH. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.


THERAPEUTICS. (_See_ MEDICINE.)


TRANSLATIONS.

_From the Greek--From the Italian--From the Latin--Into Latin and Greek
Verse._


From the Greek.

AESCHYLUS.--THE SUPPLICES. With Translation, by T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D.
8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. With Translation, by A. W. VERRALL,
Litt.D. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

---- EUMENIDES. With Verse Translation, by BERNARD DRAKE, M.A. 8vo.
5_s_.

ARATUS. (_See_ PHYSIOGRAPHY.)

ARISTOPHANES.--THE BIRDS. Trans. into English Verse, by B. H. KENNEDY.
8vo. 6_s_.

ARISTOTLE ON FALLACIES; or, THE SOPHISTICI ELENCHI. With Translation, by
E. POSTE, M.A. 8vo. 8_s_. 6_d_.

ARISTOTLE.--THE FIRST BOOK OF THE METAPHYSICS OF ARISTOTLE. By a
Cambridge Graduate. 8vo. 5_s_.

---- THE POLITICS. By J. E. C. WELLDON, M.A. 10_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE RHETORIC. By same. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. By same. [_In the Press._]

---- ON THE CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS. By E. POSTE. Cr. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

BION. (_See_ THEOCRITUS.)

HERODOTUS.--THE HISTORY. By G. C. MACAULAY, M.A. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 18_s_.

HOMER.--THE ODYSSEY DONE INTO ENGLISH PROSE, by S. H. BUTCHER, M.A., and
A. LANG, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

---- THE ODYSSEY. Books I.-XII. Transl. into English Verse by EARL OF
CARNARVON. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE ILIAD DONE INTO ENGLISH PROSE, by ANDREW LANG, WALTER LEAF, and
ERNEST MYERS. Cr. 8vo. 12_s_. 6_d_.

MELEAGER.--FIFTY POEMS. Translated into English Verse by WALTER HEADLAM.
Fcp. 4to. 7_s_. 6_d_.

MOSCHUS. (_See_ THEOCRITUS).

PINDAR.--THE EXTANT ODES. By ERNEST MYERS. Cr. 8vo. 5_s_.

PLATO.--TIMAEUS. With Translation, by R. D. ARCHER-HIND, M.A. 8vo. 16_s_.
(_See also_ GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.)

POLYBIUS.--THE HISTORIES. By E. S. SHUCKBURGH. Cr. 8vo. 24_s_.

SOPHOCLES.--OEDIPUS THE KING. Translated into English Verse by
E. D. A. MORSHEAD, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 3_s_. 6_d_.

THEOCRITUS, BION, and MOSCHUS. By A. LANG, M.A. 18mo. 4_s_. 6_d_.--Large
Paper Edition. 8vo. 9_s_.

XENOPHON.--THE COMPLETE WORKS. By H. G. DAKYNS, M.A. Cr. 8vo.--Vol. I.
THE ANABASIS AND BOOKS I. AND II. OF THE HELLENICA. 10_s_. 6_d_. [_Vol.
II. in the Press._]


From the Italian.

DANTE.--THE PURGATORY. With Transl. and Notes, by A. J. BUTLER. Cr. 8vo.
12_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE PARADISE. By the same. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 12_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE HELL. By the same. Cr. 8vo. 12_s_. 6_d_.

---- DE MONARCHIA. By F. J. Church. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE DIVINE COMEDY. By C. E. NORTON. I. HELL. II. PURGATORY. III.
PARADISE. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_. each.


From the Latin.

CICERO.--THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO. By the Rev.
G. E. JEANS, M.A. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 10_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE ACADEMICS. BY J. S. REID. 8vo. 5_s_. 6_d_.

HORACE: THE WORKS OF. By J. LONSDALE, M.A., and S. LEE, M.A. Gl. 8vo.
3_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE ODES IN A METRICAL PARAPHRASE. By R. M. HOVENDEN, B.A. Ext.
fcp. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

---- LIFE AND CHARACTER: AN EPITOME OF HIS SATIRES AND EPISTLES. By
R. M. HOVENDEN, B.A. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 4_s_. 6_d_.

---- WORD FOR WORD FROM HORACE: The Odes Literally Versified. By W. T.
THORNTON, C.B. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

JUVENAL.--THIRTEEN SATIRES. By ALEX. LEEPER, LL.D. New Ed. Cr. 8vo.
3_s_. 6_d_.

LIVY.--Books XXI.-XXV. THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. By A. T. CHURCH, M.A., and
W. J. BRODRIBB, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS.--BOOK IV. OF THE MEDITATIONS. With
Translation and Commentary, by H. CROSSLEY, M.A. 8vo. 6_s_.

SALLUST.--THE CONSPIRACY OF CATILINE AND THE JUGURTHINE WAR. By A. W.
POLLARD. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.--CATILINE. 3_s_.

TACITUS, THE WORKS OF. By A. J. CHURCH, M.A., and W. J. BRODRIBB, M.A.

THE HISTORY. 4th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.

THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. With the Dialogue on Oratory. Cr. 8vo. 4_s_.
6_d_.

THE ANNALS. 5th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.

VIRGIL: THE WORKS OF. By J. LONSDALE, M.A., and S. LEE, M.A. Globe 8vo.
3_s_. 6_d_.

---- THE AENEID. By J. W. MACKAIL, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 7_s_. 6_d_.


Into Latin and Greek Verse.

CHURCH (Rev. A. J.).--LATIN VERSION OF SELECTIONS FROM TENNYSON. By
Prof. CONINGTON, Prof. SEELEY, Dr. HESSEY, T. E. KEBBEL, &c. Edited by
A. J. CHURCH, M.A. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6_s_.

GEDDES (Prof. W. D.).--FLOSCULI GRAECI BOREALES. Cr. 8vo. 6_s_.
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